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A MAGICAL IVORY 
By ALAN W. SHORTER 
With Plate i. 


The carved ivory object reproduced on Plate i is in the posseasion of Mr. C, T. Apps, 
of Calne, Wiltshire, who has been kind enough to allow me to publish it. Many ivories 
of this sort are already known and published!, and it seems useful to add this example 
to the series. 

The ivory measures 123 inches in length and 2/4; inches in width at its broadest 
part. It has been broken into five pieces, the central break having done the most 
damage, and the tip of the narrower end is also missing. On the obverse are incised the 
following pictures, beginning from the right: a lion’s head, a aun-disk mounted on two 
human legs, a “serpo-leopard” devouring i snake and holding a knife mn one of its front 
paws, over the “serpo-leopard” a cobra, next the goddess Taurt holding a knife and 
resting her hand on +, a lion sitting with tail erect, a cobra and kmife upon a standard, 
a mummified and jackal-headed being with a knife before him, a large wdjat, and lastly 
a jackal head with large upstanding ears. 


On the reverse of the ivory is incised the following inscription: 


Tis Ae RHA LILA STI 


which is to be translated thus: Words mek, by these many amuletio fiqures?: “ We have 
come that we may protect this child, Senb-ef-Osiris (may he live, prosper and be healthy).” 

Like the majority of such wands this specimen may be assigned to the Middle 
Kingdom. 

To enter into a detailed discussion regarding the probable use of these objects would 
be superfluous, us that has already been done by Mr, Legge in the articles quoted in note 1, 
and also by Miss Murray, the former maintaining that they were protective amulete, 
chieily against serpents, the latter claiming that they represent horoscopes, and are mainly 
astrological in meaning. That the creatures depicted on these wands were intended to 
protect the owner in some way is sufficiently shown by the inscriptions, and it is true 
that they are often grasping or devouring snakes; on the other hand, the astronomical 
connexions of many of the pictures cannot be denied. On the whole, the horoscope 
theory seems very probable, but it remains to give an explanation for the signs of wear 
which the ivories often show, That objects of this shape were worn on the person is 
very unlikely; moreover they are not pierced for suspension, as one would expect them 


t By F. Legge, in Proc, Soe. Bibl, Arch. axvil, 180 ff and 207 ff, ; xxvir, 1594f See, ton, Petrie, Cyjecta 
af Daily Cae, Pls, xxxv—xuxvii. 
2 For the ose of a7 in this sense seo Wh, dl. cong. Spr. U1, 415, B. 
* Prot. Soe. HIM, Arcl., xxvii, Sf. 
Journ, of Ecypt. Arch. xv10, 
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to be if used in that way. Neither is the suggestion that wear was caused by grasping 
the wand by the middle, in order to point it st malevolent demons, a satisfactory one. 
Miss Murray has most probably hit on the correct explanation when she suggests that a 
wand of this kind, being the horoscope of some individual, was sent to an astrologer 
whenever special information regarding the person's future was needed, as, for instance, 
when an atispicious day was required for some important undertaking. The astrologer 
would then make his caleulations from the wand. As to the actual way in which the 
wear was caused, | am indebted to Mr. Braunholtz of the British Museum for the 
suggestion that it might have been due to constant rubbing with oil or some other sub- 
stance, When making invocations, just as the faces of Hindu deities and also some African 
fetishes are worn flat with ceremonial attrition. 


a) 


IRON IN EGYPT 
By G. A. WAINWRIGHT 
With PI. ii. 


Tn 1911 the present writer found two groups of predynastic iron beads at Gerzah 
about 50 miles south of Cairo’, The groups were found in graves nos. 67 and 133, which 
dated to s.p. 53-63 and 60-66 respectively. The two finds were, therefore, roughly con- 
temporary and probably belong to the period common to the two, s.p, 60-65. They 
belong to the very middle of the predynastic period, when the early Egyptians were still 
using flint implements and still only employed the minimum of copper for objects that 
were both few and small. Needless to say, these finds of iron come from an age long 
before the first elementary hieroglyphs begin to appear, and much longer still before 
consecutive texta were written. It is thus evident that their experiences of this iron, 
and no doubt other pieces like it, must have formed the background of the Egyptians’ 
conception of the metal and of anything they wrote about it in later ages. It is, there- 
fore, extremely important that the analysis which has been made of this earliest 
Egyptian iron proves it to be of meteoric origin. 

Professor Desch has been commissioned by the Sumerian Committee of the British 
Association to carry out a number of analyses of early specimens of metals. Among 
others he has recently tested one of the above-named beads, and finds it to contain 
92-50 per cent. of iron and 7°50 per cent. of nickel®. The importance of the analysis lies 
in the high proportion of nickel which it shows, It is just about the average nickel 
content of meteoric irons*, and is in strong contrast with man-made iron, which in the 
ordinary way contains none’, The 7°50 per cent, of nickel is proof positive that the 
iron ig meteoric, 

The predynastic Egyptians were doing nothing unusual in obtaining scraps of iron 
from a meteorite, for it has been done by many peoples all the world over. The frag- 
ments of iron found in one of the royal tombs at Ur in Babylonia also prove to have 
come from a meteorite, for they contain 10°9 per cent. of nickel and 89°1 per cent. of 
iron®, They date to at least 3000 8.c. and perhaps as early as 3500 Bc, The Eskimos 


! Wainwright, in Petrie and others, The Jahyrinth, Gersch, and Masghunch, 15-10. There were seven 
iron heads in tomb no, 67 and two in no, 133. They were strung with other boada of more hormal 
materials, gold, carnelian and agate. | 

t Deich, Report of the Britiah Association for the Advancement af Scienoe, 1028, 441, 

' Zimmer, Journal of the Frown and Steel Institute (Lomdon), 1016, pt. m, 324-34, gives « table of 
information about iron from 287 meteorites (siderites and siderolites), including the nickel content, Three- 
quarters of them show amounts varying between 6 aod LW"), In exceptional cases it may rise an high as 
251 '/, and once oven 59°60") , or sink aa low aa 1°52"/,, 

4 Those iron ores which do contain nickel—and then it ie very Litthe—oonw from far ontaide oor area, 
Cul and the Dutch East Indies, Rickard, Journal of the Inatitute of Metate (London), 1080, pt. 1, 344, 

& Desoh, op. cit. 440, ‘The iron was discovered by Woolley during the anason }924-27, and was on vinw 
at hie annual exhibition at the British Museum, 

1—? 
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of Greenland battered scraps off one of their three great massea of meteoric iron in 
Melville Bay, They weed to make expeditions to the site bringing with them stones 
suitable for hammers. These they brought from a spot a hundred miles or so distant 
from the meteorite. In the course of generations these had accumulated until they 
encircled the meteorite with a ring some eighteen or twenty feet high and sixty yards 
in circumference at ita base. The Eskimos had built stone shelters at the site to live in 
during operations’, and in the course of time had reduced the mass to one-half or 
one-third of its original size. Shortly before Peary’s discovery one party had suceeeded 
in breaking off a large lump". The iron was used in tiny flakes*, The ancient Mexicans 
had broken pieces off the Descubridora meteorite, and a piece of the last copper tool 
that was broken in the attempt still remains sticking in a crevice’, The Red Indians 
of Ohio who built the mounds of the Turner group in pre-Columbian days had collected 
iron from the local meteorites and had hammered it into ornaments. Along with these 
ornaments were found two pieces of meteorite, the larger one in its original state and 
the other already flattened by hammering®, While the Eskimos were merely in the 
Bone Age, the others were in the neolithic or chalcolithic stage of civilization like the 
predynastic Egyptians. The Tanganyika meteorite had been tried, but unsuccessfully, 
by the local natives", and the list of those which have been used by more advanced 
peoples is too long to delay us here’, Others who had managed to break a piece off a 
large mass of iron were the Kaffirs of the Keiskamnia River in South Africa, Their 
iron, however, was no meteorite but an old ship’s anchor which had been left on their 
coast ®, 

Tt has already become evident that meteorites are not so uncommon as might be 
supposed, and moreover that they contain iron. As a matter of fact iron is the only 
metal to be obtained from them, and they are classed in accordance with the proportion 
they show of stone to metallic iron. In this way they sre called siderifes, consisting 
chiefly or entirely of metallic nickel-iron (FI. ii, fig. 2): siderolites, being conglomerates 
of stones embedded in a matrix of metallic iron (PI. ii, figs. 1, 3); and aerolites, which are 
stone practically without any metallic iron (PI, ii, fig. 4)®. There are 634 meteorites known 
on the earth’s surface to-day; of these 261 are iron and 373 stone™, Meteorites may 
be of any size from quite small pebbles which come in showers and may be no bigger than 


' BR. E. Peary, Verthward over the “@reat Iee," 11, 145-47, 597-90, 014-17, and pls facing pp. 600, 
602, 614, 

2 Op. eit, 450, hb, 

7 Peary got some of these implements (p, 612) and most of the large museums seem to possess examples, 
A number are figured by Zimmer, op. cit, Pla. xxviii, xxix. 

* Rung, Amertoun Journal of Scien, 3rd series, xxxti (1887), 234, fig. 7, where it is called the Catorge 
Inctoorite, Zimmer publishes a copy of the drawing aa his fig. & Deseubridora seems to be a more 
accumte name than Cabors. 

* Putnam, American Anthropologiat, y (1003), 49. Fora drawing of one of these ornaments see Patnam, 
Proc. American Antiquarian Soe., U1 (1882-83), 360, 

* The Times, 17 Feb. 1931. J is reported to be fourteen feet long and four in diameter, 

T Zimmer, op, ot, 313-15, records forty-one others from which bave been made auch things as knives, 
horseshoes, nails, spurs, stirrups, gun-barrela, ploughahares and other agricultural implements, wagen- 
springs aod anchors. 

* J. Barrow, Travels into the Jiterior of Southern A friea (1806), 1, 180, 

* L. Fletcher, At fntroduetion to the Sewdy of Meteorites (1014), 7, 34. 

i Aithier, on, cH. 345. 


Plate I. 





t. The Pallas meteorite. 
2. The Kendall County meteorite. 
3. Meteorite from Barea, Logrono. 
4. The Nakhla meteorite. 
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4 pea, a walnut, or a hen's egg, up to single masses of many tons’ weight’. No doubt the 


great masses were less acceptable to man than the amall ones and the ragged iron matrix 
left by the weathering out of the stones from the siderolites. Moreover, though probably 
few of my readers have witnessed the fall of a meteorite, the descent to earth is far from 
a rare occurrence. The British Museum (Natural History) has published a list of the 
meteorites it possesses with some particulars of each®. By adding up the number of those 
which have been observed to fall it will be found that they amount to 289 in the 
hundred years between 1815 and 1914. Of course many more must really have fallen 
during this period; some are lost by falling into the sea, others fall unobserved, and 
even of those observed there are some of which the Museum has no specimen. Seeing 
that such falls had been going on ever since the Creation there must have been no lack 
of meteorites, and hence no lack of meteoric tron, for primitive man to find when he 
first began to examine the stones he found lying about his world. 

Egypt has its share of meteorites, In a.m, 856 (aca, 242) five stones fell from the 
air, one of which burned up a Bedawy tent. Four of them were taken to Fostat and 
the other to Tennis*. The author also says in the same passage that “there also fell 
upon @ village a rain of white and black stones." In modern times four have been 
observed to fall during the thirty-nine years between ap. 1877 and 19164. On one of 
his journeys Schweinfurth found a “cannon ball” in the Wadi Dugia, in the desert 
3) kilometres east of Cairo. Being astoniahed to find one so far away he had it 
examined, when it proved to be an iron meteorite’, Nejd, the Hejaz, Italian Somaliland, 
Algeria, and Morocco, countries round about Egypt, have all produced meteorites. 
Much of what follows depends on the widespread belief that meteorites are thunderbolts. 
It should, therefore, be noted that actually meteorites have nothing to do with thunder- 
storms. The statements that they fall in a thunderstorm, though often detailed, are 
erroneous. They arise from o confusion of the thunderclouds, flash of lightning, peal of 
thunder, and possible succeeding conflagration of a thunderstorm with the blinding light, 
cloud of smoke, explosions sometimes followed by rumblings, and possible succeeding 
conflagration which generally accompany the fall of a meteorite. 

It is certain, therefore, that iron is the only metal provided by meteorites, that 
plenty of meteorites fall in Eeyptian territory, and moreover that the primitive Egyptians 
found them and made use of the iron thus provided by nature. A thing equally certain 
is that meteorites are commonly believed to be thunderbolts?, So are certain fossils and 


' §0 tons, as estimated for Bacubirito, Fletcher, op, cit, 44; 464 tons, os determined for the large one 
(Ahnighito) from Melville Bay, Wid.; 159 tone, which the larger one from Chupaderos weighed on the scales, 
H. A. Ward, Proc. Rochester Actal. of Sevenee (UL5_A4.), 1P0R, 74. 

® Fletcher, op, cit, 68 ff, 

* Silvestre de Sacy, Chreatomathie arabe (1827), m1, 430, extract from an Arab author who sometimes 
quotes from Kazwini. This fall of stones was well known, for Abou'l Mahasen mentions it and gives the 
date. Soyouti also mentions it under the same date, p, 440, 

+ On June 26, 1877, near Snes, A. Bresina, Dis Metooritensammlunag (Vienna, 1855), 72; on Apl. 5, 1602, 
near Aswiin, J. Ball, TAe Meteorite of of Nelila ef Aaheria (Cairo, 1912), 19, 20; on June 28, 1911, at 
Nakhla in the north-western Delta, G, T, Prior, Cotafogue of Meteorites (1023), 124; on July 14-17 (se), 
1916, 8 miles east of Kantarah, op. cit, 108. 

' Schweinfurth's communication to Belck, Zetechr. fir Keinologie, 1908, 64, 

" See Fletcher, op. cit,, passim, and G, T. Prior, op. cit, passim, 

F For the general statement see G. 'T. Prior, Gunde to the Collection of Meteorites (London, 1926), 10; 
A. 8. FE. Ackermann, Popular Folfaees (1923), 370, 377. Plenty ofexamples will be found in the following 
pages. 
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other stones. Chief of these is the belemnite', and it is very like the shape given to 
Zeus thunderbolt. There are none of these in Egypt, but the — i. 





rocks at Akhmim are full of another fossil, Lithodomus, which Sait Wee 
has the same shape*. Zeus’ thunderbolt very often shows a Po 


spiral formation (Fig. 1)3, and a large, pointed, spiral fossil 
occurs in great abundance in the rocka at Letopolis (Ausim). 


Tt is Nerinea Requieniana mitt | \ || 





| 5, which Dr. Hume Figs 1 


does not know elzewhere in Egypt*, At Akhmim the sign = was the symbol both 
of the nome itself and of its god, and ahows much evidence of being the thunderbolt®. 
It is natural, therefore, to find that Letopolis was the other home of the sacred symbol 
—o=>. Here the name of the city was written ‘@ and the god was called iM S *- 
Like Akhmim, therefore, Letopolis was a thunderbolt city. 

From this proceed facts that are interesting for this study, for the chief characteristic 
of the thunderbolt is its rending, blasting, power. As Egyptian religion included a very 
important ceremony of “Opening the Mouth” of the dead man, it ia no accident that 
the chief “Opener of the Mouth?” lived at the thunderbolt city of Letopolis. He was 
in fact the high priest, and his title was —, wn rs, “the Opener of the Mouth*.” 
A study of this ceremony will yield important information not only about iron but also about 
biz. In early times the mouth had merely been slit open with a stone knife, copied from 
the forked flint knives of predynastic days®. A ritual implement of this date has been 
found", and the type lasted through Egyptian civilization as the péé-kf 0) — "=". 
Throughout historic times, however, this instrument plays a very minor part, having been 
superseded by the use of bi; in a number of forms. A pair of blocks of biy were offered”. 
The priest opened the mouth with “the nwz, the msityw of bi;19": the Children of Horus 
opened his mouth “with their fingers of bi:'4." Later the priest also used a chisel called 


' Blinkenberg, The Thwaderiveapon in Heligion and Folllare, 121. 

* Wainwright, in Jowraal, xvi, 14. | 

7 Wroth, Cut, of the Greek Cota in the Brit, Mua, Galatia, Coppidocia quid Syria, Pl. oxsil, fig. 8. 

‘Kt, Bullen Newton, The Geologicul Magazine, 1898, 306 and PL xv, figs 14. De. Hume of the 
Geological Survey of Egypt also says in his letter to me that they attain a size of about aix inches. T hey. 
particularly come from west of the Ga'a pyramid at Abu Rwish. 

6 Wainwright, op. ot, 185 ff 

* For instance, in the Third Dynasty, Sethe, Ur des weg, Alvertums, 1, 6, 17, 7.1, when the old double 
form is used, na often in the Pyramid Texta, The single form comes into use here in the Sixth Dynasty, 
Por, 33810, 1175, 1670, 2078. For a beautiful examplo from Letopolis itself see Bisson de la Roqua, 
Abow Kocach, 1922-23, Pl. oxuv, 4, 

* The ceremony was ordinarily performed hy a dm-priest, 

* Sethe, Crk, des ay, Altertima, 1, 6.17, 7.1; Lange und Schilfer, Grab- wad Denkateine des mitt!, fieteha, 
i, 243, no. 20221; Spiegelberg, Ree. ole trov., xxvi, 146; Bergmann, Ae. de troe., 1X, 57-89; Lieblein, 
Dict, de noma Aiérogl,, no, 1164; Brugech, Diet, géogr., 1368, 1377. 

* For the large knives of this shape see Patria, Nagada and Ballas, Pl. lexiii, five 01, 02, 63, a5, 66: 
Drorpolis Parent, Pla. iv, vii. 

@ Wainwright, in Petrie and others, The Labyrinth, Gerseh and Mocghunes, Pl, vi, fig. 10, p, 24. Ite date 
isp. 59, 61, 03. Compare the considerably larger, but still small, one of flint belonging to the time of 
Den, Petrio, Abydos, 1, Pl. li, 22. 

“For instance, Sethe, Pyr., 230; Ditimichon, Der Grobpalast des Potuomenap, 1, Pl, iii, 11, Pl.-y, top 
register and |. 100, 

W Bethe, Myr, § 30. Op, ot $3 13, 14. M Op, eit,, 3 198, 
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“the mdéft of bi7"." At the end of all a text of the Roman period says the rite is 
accomplished with “the instrament ‘Bi? in the Sacred Shrine’ (He > RiImMsAgs)*" 
This opening ceremony belonged to Letopolis, which was a thundarbolt city. The 
thunderbolt, or lightning stroke, is the most tremendous force in nature for splitting, 
rending, and blasting. A thunderbolt was, therefore, the most terrific instrument the 
priest could find with which to accomplish his design of forcing open that which death 
had closed. No wonder he preferred to put his trust in that rather than in a mere flint 
implement, however well fitted its form may have been. 

It results that the bi which the priest employed was the material which comes from 
thunderbolts, that is to say iron*®, That this was indeed the case is made certain by 
the fact that we possess several of these tools, and they are made of iron. In the first 
place, there are the little bull's foreleg, which is entirely of iron, and a little ivory adze 
with a blade of iron’. They are “the nws, the méhtyw of bf; which came forth out of 
Setesh.”” In the second place, in the tomb of Tuttankhamin there was a box which 
contained a set of chisels. While the handles were large enough for use, the blades were 
no thicker than stout paper*. Like the méhtyw and nw? they also could have served 
nothing but a ritual or magical purpose. Seeing that their blades were all of iron, they 
must have been a set of mdtft chisels for opening the mouth, and conversely they prove 
the bi7 of which these were made to have been iron. Iron is the product of thunderbolts 
(meteorites), and has been called by various peoples “lightning-iron*,” “lightning- 
natured,” “raw iron from lightning’.’' It has been thought to originate in the striking 
of a stone by lightning*, and is used as a symbol of the thunder and lightning deity”. 
Aa the ceremony was 50 intimately connected with d¢7 it no doubt owed much of its 
efficacy to the use of this substance; and as it belonged to the thunderbolt city of 
Letopolis, it is clear that the value of the bi; was due to ita being the thunderbolt. 
In popular belief the blasting force of the thunderbolt is inherent in the substance 


' fg. carly Eighteenth Dynasty, Budge, Fuesmiles of the Papyrt of Manefer, Anhat, ete, The Papyrus 
of Nu, PLT, ch. xxiii, 4; Tuthooeis 111, Dunham, /oernal, xvor, PL xxxi, L 4, Davies and Gardiner, The 
Tomb of Amenemfet, 69, probably alse in Hekhuniré? though the name of the material, which has been 
there, is now lost, Viroy, Le tomfwaw de Retimare (Mim. mise, arch, fro du Caire, v), PL 2xxi, top register; 
Beti, Schinparelli, ff Libro der Faumeraft, Pls. le, lex; Twentieth Dynasty, op. cit, 1, 128, 129; Twenty-aisth 
Dynasty, Diimichen, Der Grabpelast dea Potuamennp, 1, PLiv, L 72, They are shown on the scenes on 
the coffins of the First Intermediate Period, but not named, Lacau, Sarc. anfériewrs, ete, Pl. xl, figa. 24 
210; and in a scene of Amenemhat Ils reign, Blackmun, Meir, m1, 28, 

3 Schiaparelli, fl Libro de Punerafi, 1, 103, 

2 Ho seems to have preferred the iron to the stone from meteorites, for no instruments of this latter 
material have yet been identified. 

* Deveria, Le fer ef formant (publ. in Maspero, Bibliotheque dyyptologigaa, v, 349, 3515, 

4H. Carter, Minatrated London News, July 7, 128, 4H They were sixteen in number and the blades 
were only half a millimetre in thickness. They might numbor as many as twenty-four, Lacan, Sere, 
aulerieurs, etc., Pl, xb, 207. 

‘GT. Prior, Cat, of Metenrmtes (1923), 35, “Covlon,” reports the foisting of amuleta of man-made iron 
on customers as “lightning iron.” 

TAs was said of Jahangir's thunderbolt and the weapons made from it, see below, p. 10, 

* Sorouti states that in am. 670 (AD. 1280) o thunderbolt (daebe) fell at the foot of Gebel Abhinar 
upon a stone, which it burned, Several ouncea of iron were afterwards oxtracted from it, Silvestre de 
Sacy, Cireafomatie «rahe (1827), m1, 440. 

* Girls devoted to this deity on the Gaines Coast, West Africa, wear a piece cut in the sig-cag shape 
of the lightning, G. Aiindel, Zettachr, der Geeellech, fur Erdiwade, xu (1877), 417. 
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itself, and is not lost when the meteorite (thunderbolt) comes to rest on the ground. 
The discovery of the thunderbolt of which Antar’s terrible sword Fz-Zdmi was made 
was due to its surprising effect when accidentally used by a man’, A herdsman threw a 
stone at a straying camel. It was “a black atone after the manner of @ flint (Uyboe) 
and it gleamed strongly *,"’ Instead of merely making the camel turn as would an ordinary 
stone, it blasted the creature. “I threw it at the camel, it struck her side, pierced her 
belly, and came out from the other side, and the camel fell to the ground.” The owner 
of the camel took up the stone, “considered it very attentively and knew it was a 
thunderbolt (aaele)."" Tf the same belief existed in Egypt, and it is clear that it did, it 
is evident that the presenting of a mere block of thunderbolt material, bly, to the dead 
man would blast open his mouth as required by the priest. Antar’s thunderbolt, there- 
fore, is parallel to the pair of blocks of 6f7 and offers a good explanation of their 
purpose. 

The Four Children of Horus also belong to Letopolis, the thunderbolt city*. Hence 
the assurance given to the dead man that they “open thy mouth with their fingers of 
iis?” is in keeping with the rest of the symbolism. While one naturally tears a thing 
open with the fingera‘, their power ie increazed if they are made of a substance which 
has blasting power in itself, 

Though the original Pyramid Texts offer no direct evidence of the meteoric origin 
and bursting power of the biz, the Coffin Texts of the First Intermediate Period do, Bo 
do the later texts from time to time, Before approaching the study of these it will be 
well to notice that in 1885 the British Museum received the iron meteorite now known 
as the “Nejd.” The covering letter statea that Sheykh Kalaph ben Essah found if 
after “a great storm, thunder and lightning being particularly prevalent; and during 
the storm an enormous thunderbolt fell from the heavens, accompanied by a dazzling 
light similar to a large shooting star®.”” The ancient Egyptians knew of a star, or class 
of stars, which was dangerous and terrible, and was called 4d, | *?, The Tale of the 
Shipwrecked Sailor shows that in the Twelfth Dynasty they were accustomed to stara which 
fell with dire, and it may be with magical, effect®. Sheykh Kalaph’s combination of 
shooting star and thunderbolt explains the variant spellings of bf? that are found from 





' Strut ‘Anéerah (32 vola, Bulag, 1866-70), Bk. ii, p. 47, 1. 22 ff = T. Hamilton, Anéor (1820), 1, 152, 
153, whe, however, used a slightly different version. 

? Mackuess is charucteristic of meteorites, Some of the stone ones have a brilliantly lustrous surface, 
as in PL ii, fig. 4, where the blackness is not shadow, Some iron ones, eapecially when smooth on the 
cutee, are net unlike a black flint. Such are Samedlia, Rajputana, and Garhi Yasin, Bombay, anid to a 
lesser extent Otumpa. 

7 Jyr., § 2078, where they are said to be “the Children of Horus of Letopolis (#fm)." They are also 
the four stars of the body of the Groat Boar constellation, which was the standard of the Letopolite nome ; 
W ainwright, in (rrifhtl Stwelies. 

Pye, § 193, 

' An Horas notially did the mouth of Osiris, using “his little finger,” Myr, 3 18a0. 

® Fletcher, The Mineralogical Magazine ond Journ, Min. Soc., 1887, 170, 180. 

? Sotho, (rk, des aeg. Alterterma, rv, G15, Tl. 13-15 = Breasted, Ancient Records, 11, § 659; Champollian, 
Not. deacr., 11, 06 = Broasted, op. cit, 111, “117; Gardiner, AZ, xu, 23; Dimichon, Mist, Frachriften, 1, 
Fla, 2a, wail: 30; J. A. Groene, Pouidles exdoutles & Thtbes, Pl i, 1.3; Rowe, Prie. of Pennsylvania, The 
Museen Jowell, 120, 06, 1. 18, where eld is the worl used, as the photograph (unpublished) shows. 

* Ernan, The faterature of the Ameient Ayyptiona (trans, by Blackman, 1927), 32, 33. The earlier 
translators mimit tere magic tooches, seo Golinischelf, Mec, ade trae, xxvii, 80, ef. alan 100, 101; Maspern, 
Popudar Stories of Ancient Egypt (trans by Mis, Johns), 104, 
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the First Intermediate Period onwards, From time to time the word ia determined with 
| od ee 

ax or else a. Thus the ie be of the Pyramid Texts! becomes i or x a 
fa 


The star was an important element, for from this time onwards its name || | éb7 was 


often written out, thus ¥, and at the same time the shape of the blocks was often 


Tema 


changed from that of mere rectangles to the angular shape here shown. These spellings 
offer one more proof that the bf with which the mouth was opened was of stellar, that 
is to say, meteoric origin. It was the thunderbolt. 

The other variant © in its turn emphasizes the same thing, for it shows that theae 
blocks were explosive, that they were of meteoric origin. Thus, in the Coffin Texts we 
have Jol" In the Nineteenth Dynasty it occurs aguin in the same association ||". 
Moreover, in the First Intermediate Period Horhotep had combined the sign © with the 
star x, for in his version of the text *_]5—4.f he spells bis with both". To appreciate 
the significance of the © it is well to remember that “the nwy, the méhtyw” used for 
opening the mouth were made of “di which came forth out of Setesh*.” For not only is 


suitable to the bi? but also to Setesh himself. In late days we read of “the Majtyw of 
Js SS (B)®,” just as at an earlier date we read of “the Méhtyw of Seth™.” Bis a 
form of Seth™, and here the name is determined not only with the Seth animal °S, but 


also with the © under discussion. Yet again, the Enemies of Horus, i.e. Seth and his 
company, are sometimes written |“ |, introducing the same sign once more “4. The sign 


was displayed on the standard + of the Cabasite nome, the eleventh of the Delta, of 


 Pyr., § a0. 

4 Lacan, Sare. ant, au nowee! empire, t, 231, obté 4, 1 4. 

® Newberry, Sen: Mason, f, Pl. xvii, ef. PL xxxv; Dilmichen, Der Grabpelast des Patuwamenap, 1, 
Pl. xviii, Ul, 17-14, k. 

« Blackman, Mair, 1, Pl vi. The star usually drops out, though ite name #4y remains, Chasainat ct 
Palanque, Aesiow!, 171, 1.7 (7), 235, L (7); Naville, Deir ef Boderi, cv, Mla ox, cxlii; Scheil, Mem, miss, ares. 
fr. du Caire, ¥, Tomb of Aba, Pl. viii; Dimichen, op. eit, 1, PL iil, in the table of offerings, PL. xviii, 
IL 17-18, m; while in the above cases the shape of the block is generally that of an angle, the original 
shape of a parallelogram is retained on other cocasions along with the name #6/, Davies and Gandiner, The 
Tomb of AmenemAdt, Pl. xviii, top register; Diimichon, op. a, t, Pl. iii; yet again the name éb? is retained 
without cither star or indication of the shape of the block in Diimichen, op. cit., 4, Pl. xviti, 1, 17-18, n, 6, 
and the angular shape is retained without the name or star in op. cit. 1, Plo. vi, figs. 17-18, avin, I. 17-18, g, «. 

* Chassinat. ct Palanqua, op. etl, 74, 9, 104, 1 9, 151, 1 0, 201, Lo 

¢ Schiaparelli, op, ait., Pl. Ivii, b, 6, PL Ivitt, a, 3, see olao FL Ix. 

7 Maspero, Trois anneea dle fowillea, efc., plate showimg the “parol guest” of Le tombean de Aorhatpow 
= po 116 in the table facing p. 144 (publ. in Mém. miss. arch, fr. ow Cairy, 1). 





© Pyr., 9 14, * Thimichen, Geographische Jnschriften, 1, PL lexni, no 20. 
@ (hampollion, Vor. derer., 1, (46, Tomb of Ramesses VI. 
Ww W6, of. ae. Spr. 1, 410, a0, 2, @ Brugach, Thwaerne, 6, no, 26. 


Journ. of Egypt. Arch, xviit, | 
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which he is believed to have been patron deity’. © was, therefore, characteristic both of 
the storm-god Seth and of the bi; which came forth from him. It, therefore, clearly 
refers to the violent nature of the god and to the splitting, breaking, power of the 
thunderbolt, This view is confirmed by such spellings of the name of the capital city 
of the nome as || J%ye, |||_J)@, ete", where the word /4d represents © and is sometimes 
determined by it. sh means “to break up®. " When, therefore, the bi? for opening the 
mouth is spelt with both © and *, there is a clear reference to a star which breaks, to 
a meteorite, a thunderbolt. The blocks of bi7 were no cutting tools, hence their power 
was inherent in the material itself, just as it was in Antar’s thunderbolt. 

The story of Antar’s eword Hz-Zémi illustrates yet another point in the intention of 
the ceremony. On discovering the stone to be a thunderbolt the man gave it to a 
blacksmith to have a sword made of it. On two separate occasions a single stroke of 
this supernatural weapon clove through the armour and split horse and horseman 
asunder, “so that they fell apart in four piecea*.”" On another occasion it clove a 
warrior “to his girdle®."" These magic weapons have naturally been in great demand 
throughout the East. In a.p. 1631 the Mogul Emperor Jahangir records in his memoirs 
in great detail how “a light fell from above on the ground” with “terror-increasing 
sound’ at Jalandhar. On digging where it fell the people found a mass of hot iron. It 
was sent to the Emperor, who summoned his armourer to make it into weapons. The 
meteorite, being a brittle one*®, broke up under the hammer. On its being mixed with 
ordinary man-made iron two swords, one dagger and one knife were made of it. On 
being tested they cut very well, and Jahangir named the one ‘Keen Sword” and the 
other Barg-sirisht “Lightning-natured,” A court poet wrote a quatrain on the subject 
in Which occurs the line, “There fell in his reign raw iron from lightning," and “Spark 
of royal lightning” gave the date (a.m. 1030)*. In the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries a.p. the kings of Soerakarta in Java were more fortunate with their meteorite - 
of Prambanan. They had no difficulty in forging it into weapons, which were specially 
valued on account of their origin®. The owner of the Nejd thunderbolt, or meteorite as 
it really was, wanted it ‘melted and made into weapons” as such “were of the most 
superior kind and temper.” Four years after the fall of his own thunderbolt he had seen 
4 similar one which the Sultan of Zanzibar was forwarding to Europe “for the purpose 
of having it converted into weapons®.” That it is really possible to forge very good 
swords of meteoric iron has been proved by modern scientists and metallurgists, The 
belief is, therefore, well established that the supernatural splitting power of the thunder- 


' Brogsch, Aegyptofogie, 450; Id., Dict. geogr., MG, of. 300, 10285, 1084, 1215, and for the strange treat- 
ment of this nome in the liste see 1366 ff 


* Cianthier, het. des noms géeopraphiqies, Iv, 42, 2 Grapow, in AZ, xxx, 116 & 
* T. Hamiltor, op, ei, 158, 150, 163, * Op, ext, LER. 


* Tron from the Toluca and Salt River meteorites similarly broke wp in the forging: Zimmer, op. eit., 
315, 316, Other brittle ones are those of Bridgewater, Waldron Ridge, Black Mountain, Carthage, cte., 
op, Ct, a8, 

? Rogers anil Beveridge, Memoirs of Jahangir, n, 204, 205, For the text see Syud Ahmud, Toorwk-d- 
Jehangeeree (Ally Gurh, 1564 and Ghasseporn, 1663), 320, 390. 

* von Baumbaner,in Archives nderlandetses des ictences exoctes of naturelles, L068, 465,468, Zimmer states, 
p. 415, that the Ethnographical Collection at Vienna possosses four daggers made from this meteorite, 

* Fletcher, in The Minerafog. Magazine and Journ. Min, Soe, 1887, 180. 

Wt. Sowerby, Arotie Mineralogy (Landon, 1817), 1, 138, gives-full details of a eword he had made from 
a pies of the Cape ef Good Hope meteorite. He presented it to the Cyear on the occasion of hia visit to 
Landon, 
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bolt is not destroyed by working the material into weapons. On the contrary it is even 
enhanced by the addition of the sharpness given by the amith. 

Tt is now possible to form some estimate of the tremendous power which the high 
priest of Letopolis took to himself with “the nu, the mshtyw of bt,” “the bir which 
eame forth out of Setesh.”” The Opener of the Mouth was not content with blasting the 
sealed mouth open with his pieces of biy or inducing the Children of Horns to tear it 
open with their fingers of b{7, To make quite sure, he had chopping and cutting tools 
made of his 7, the new sharpness of which reinforeed the splitting power already innate 
in the material itself, The mws was an adze of the ordinary type —!'. It was the earthly 
representative of the original heavenly adze “the mshtyw of biy which opened the mouth of 
the gods,” “with which he (Horus) opened the mouth of hie father, with which he opened 
the mouth of Osiris*."” That heavenly original glitters nightly in the skies i See a? 

++ 
V4 


¥ 
- a va " i 
our constellation of the Great Bear, The other form it adopts is 4° , the Foreleg of 
4 


* 
the Bull®, and that was equally efficacious, either as a little iron instrument or as the 
leg itself ont off the sacrificial bull. 

Later on the Opener of the Mouth added the mdt/t chisel, which is another chopping 
instrument, and this, as has been seen, was of iron, Truly then, when armed with so 
tremendous a weapon as any of these and fortified with the mystie words of power, the 
high priest of Letopolis might well presume to vanquish ‘the last enemy” and to cut 
open even that which was sealed in death. No doubt his faith in his priest's magic 
powers gave to the ancient Egyptian the equivalent of the comfort which those of 
another religion derive from the words “Death is swallowed up in victory. O death, 
where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory?” 

The ceremony of Opening the Mouth has proved that bi was iron and has made it 
highly probable that its virtue was due to its meteoric origin. This identification 
provides the clue to the various meanings of the root bis, which otherwise must seem o 
heterogeneous, not to say crazy, collection. The Wb. d. aeg. Spr. provides the following: 
metal, copper, firmness, weight, mine or stone-quarry, coarse-grained red quartzite, a 
marvel, astonishment, valuable, to depart from, a heavenly throne, the waters of 
heaven, the weapons used in their great fight by Horus and Seth. | 

In the Pyramid Texts bis is intimately connected with heaven. The gates of heaven 
and its vault(?) are both made of it (§ 907, 1575 (7); 505, 1121), as are the heavenly 
throne of the deceased Pharaoh (736, 770 and very often) and his sceptre (§ 1562), His 
very bones and limbs are transformed into bi? (§§ 530, 1454, 2051; 749). This all hecomes 
intelligible when it ia realized that bi? falls from the sky as a meteorite. Primitive man 
was well justified in considering it a sample of the substance of which the heavens were 
made. Rain also falls from the sky, and the sky is blue like water, Bis, therefore, also 
means ‘the waters of heaven.” It was, therefore, reasonable to use 0 “a well of water” 
as an ideogram of bi74, 





1 As for instanoe, Petrie, Medtum, Pi. xi, top register. | 2 Por, $3 13, 14 
1 We think of the Great Rear as it shows itself under the Pole, The Egyptians, however, generally 
thought of it as it stands wp on the east of the Pole and, for the ceremony, a8 itis turned upside down above it: 
* Griffith, Aierog!ypls, p, 4, and Pyr., pasa, 
29 
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Nothing leaves its original place more irrevocably than a meteorite which departs 
from heaven to earth. The meaning “to depart from" is quite suitable for the verb biz, 
“Marvel, astonishment" are natural results of the fall of a meteorite, and the 


ideogram moni Xf ‘, consisting of the determinative of biz mounted on a 


sledge, clearly shows that, like meteorites elsewhere, the “marvel” was brought home, 
“Valuable” is a self-evident meaning for anything so comparatively rare as meteoric 
iron, and obtained with so much difficulty as the small pieces that were battered off the 
mass, “ Weight” is correct as applied to iron, and it has been through their unexpected 
heaviness, when accidentally picked up, that many small meteorites have been dis- 
covered®. This in its turn gives rise to the idea of “ firmness.” 

“ Coarse-grained red quartzite” is alao heavy, hard, and was no doubt valuable, It 
is also very like such a siderolite as the famous one known as Pallas (PL ii, fig. 1). 
Both consist of a conglomerate of larger stones in a finer matrix. The meteorite would 
be reddish brown with rust from exposure to the weather. The red quartzite comes from 
Gebel Ahmar, the famous landmark just north of Cairo. It is a curious coincidence that 
in mentioning several famous thunderbolts (dicLe) of ap. 1280 (A.H. 679) Soyouti should 
have said “And another [fell] at the foot of Gebel Ahmar upon a stone, and burned it. 
That stone was taken and melted, and several ounces of iron according to the Egyptian 
rotl were extracted from it3.” 

The Eskimos went to Savikeue “The Great Iron” to toil at battering scraps off the 
original mass. They told the explorers that the bits came from “Saviksue!.” Tn the 
same way no doubt the word bis became extended from the material itself to the place 
Where it was found, hence a “mine or stone-quarry.” | 

“Copper” does not seem to be at all certain, for in the Old Kingdom a signal differ- 
ence of nsage was observed. At this time the bis of heaven and for opening the mouth, 


which is definitely iron, is regularly spelt out, J . J < J S. J - J. On the 
other hand the word for copper, whatever it may have been, is never once spelt out in 
any of the places quoted by Sethe®. Instead, an ideogram is invariably used, It is 
generally (*, and occasionally 27, The ideogram © that is characteristic of My in the 
Old Kingdom does not occur in these scenes of copper, nor does the determinative > 
nor yet the rarer one ["}5. The others, CS and e, though less unlike the ideograms for 
copper, are not quite the same. The distinction of spelling biy but using an ideogram 


| Pyr., 33 647, 600, B01. 

* Forexample, one in South Carolina was kept hecanse “it was exceedingly heavy for its size,” Sh : 
American Journal of Scienes, Ind ser, vin (1840), 449, Another in Indiana wis kept for the same reason, 
Smith, dm. Journ, Seience, 1874, pt. 1, 302, Others are thoan of Reed City, Michigan, Preston, in Proe, 
Hochester Avitel, af Securit, 1a0d, iM, and Bald Eagle, Pennsylvania, Ward, in Op, mt. (1802), 87. 

* Silvestre de Sacy, Chrestomatide arabe (1827), ut, 440, 

* Peary, op. cit, i, 54-06, 612, 614. 

6 4.2. ut, 60, 0, 1. 

" Petrie, Medum, PL. xiii; Palermo Stone, Sethe, op. cit, 50,53; L.,D,, 1, Pl. 49,b; Perrotand Chipiez, 
Hit. of Ane. Egyptian Art t, Sg. 21; Davies, Deir ef Gebrawi, x, Pix xiii, xiv; and slightly mote rounded 
in the Twelfth Dynasty, Newberry, fend Hasan, 1, Pl vii. 

de Morgan, Heckerchts sur les origines de TKgypte (1806), 109; Davies, Sheikh Said, PL iv: Id., 
Deir ef Gebrawi, 1, Pl. xix, see p, 24. 


* Per, 35 1203, 1301, 1364. 
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for copper is kept up, for example, in the Annals of Tuthmosis [I], for he received 
plenty of “’ but only once objects of J Ot 

Bis being what it is, the meaning of Horns’ and Seth’s weapons of bis now becomes 
clear. They used shooting stars or thunderbolts. A chance star may fly across the skies 
at almost any time, but between November 13 and 16 the earth crosses the track of the 
swarm of meteors called the Leonids. During these nights a veritable fusillade takes 
place, which is liable to be intensified once in each oycle of thirty-three years?. As the 
skies were the scene of this as well as of the flashes of lightning and peals of thunder, 
it is no wonder that there arose the ancient and widespread idea of war in high heaven. 
According to Sanchoniatho Cronus made himself weapons “of iron” (¢x ciénpov) for his 
battle with Uranus®. Later Cronus murdered his own son Sadidus “with his own 
iron” (or8ypm)*, In Greek legend, after conquering the Titans Zeus had to fight Typhon 
for the supremacy. It was with a thunderbolt that he finally conquered him and cast 
him into Tartarus®. In the New Testament Satan waa cast out of heaven and fell “as 
lightning®."” The Muslims have a tradition that Adam's guardian angel was punished 
by being transformed into that meteorite which Gabriel brought from heaven as the 
Black Stone of the Kasbah at Mecca’. They also believe that the angels of Allah use 
shooting stare to drive off the devil from heaven when he approaches too near®, or to 
destroy evil ginns®, and that the kings of the believing and unbelieving ginns fought 
with shooting stars. In Rajputana the meteorites which fell at Khettree in 1867 were 
considered as the missiles of “some offended deity.” The natives “pounded [them] down 
to powder and scattered this to the breeze, ete., so as not to let the vengeance of the 
offended Bod redound on them™.” Returning to Egypt we find that Seth’s mtsyt-spear 
of biz (_]|| ° ~~) was used to repel the evil serpent from the boat of the sun-god ™. 
Horus uses his weapon of bi7 ( || %,> 3: against his enemies, and in raging against Seth 
his own mother Nut proposes to use “a blade of béy (J %\=)"*" This is quite in 
accord with all that other religions have accomplished with shooting stars, meteorites, 
and thunderbolts. 

The appreciation of the fact that Mir represents a shooting star leads to the under- 
standing of the “ropes of bi?" on which the deceased Pharaoh “descends,” oO, 
oj Secs] &™. The simile is drawn from the flight of a shooting star across the sky. Like 
the rest, it is in accord with the ideas held by many other peoples. A shooting star is 
often supposed to be a soul, which falls out of heaven, which returns to earth, which is 
reborn as a child, or, strange though it may seem, which is passing from purgatory to 
heaven". The idea of a rope actually occurs among the Australian aborigines. They 


' Sethe, Ork, des oeg. Attertuma, rv, 783. 6, and 6359, no, 32— Breasted, Ancient Meroreds, 1, § 537, 

* Bir R. Ball, The Story of the Heavens (1905), 374 fE 

9 Eusebius, Proep. Avang., 1, x. 18 (Teabner’s edn, 1, 45), The story makes both these gods to be 
very violent in character, 

4 Op, ctt., 1, x. 21 (Teubdner’s ein, p. 46), Sidqpor may of oonrae be used here merely nao aynonym for 
aword, a8 it often is, 

* Roscher, Lertton, av. Typloceus, Typion, cola. 1406-28, « Luke x, 18. 

T P. Partech in Dentachr, aw, Al, Wies,, Moth.-noturwies, Close, km (1857), 1, though unfortunately 
he does not give his sources, 

® Wainwright, Journal, xvi, 180, n. 2. * Gp, at, XV, 168, 0. 4, We Thiel. 

" Waldie, Journ, Asiatic Sox. of Bengal, 1960, pt. 11, 253. 

4 Prom the Eighteenth Dynasty onwards, Sethe, 4.Z., ut, Pls. 47*, 48°, Il. 23-87 = p, 74, and for the 
commentary pp. 45,86; Bodge, Puceimiles of By. MHieratie Papyri (1910), 21, 22, col. vi, 1. 9. 

1 Schott, Crk des aay. Altertuma, vi, 45, lL 4; 44, note e = Dudes, op, ett, 13, col. i, 1 9, 10, 

M Schott, op. oi. 50, 2 Pye gee 138. ” Frazer, The Dying God 1911), 64 4F 
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consider a shooting star to be the rope which a dead tribesman throws away after having 
climbed into heaven by its means?. 

Plutarch states that the Egyptians called iron “bone of Typhon (Seth)*.” We know 
that in so doing he was voicing a very ancient belief, for the Pyramid Texts themselves 
speak of “the {7 which came forth out of Setesh®."" But only recently has it become 
clear what he meant by the word “bone.” Kaw was an important centre of Seth 
worship*. When Petrie was digging there recently he found great quantities of gigantic 
bones which had been collected in piles. They were mineralized, heavy, and black, and 
presented a metallic lustre and appearance. The vast majority were those of hippo- 
potami, and one complete skull of o hippopotamus was found among them®. They were 
considered sacred, for some of them, wrapped in linen, were found scattered in the tombs 
at Kaw*. A stele was also found, addressed to Seth, and showing » hippopotamus in a 
papyrus swamp’. There can be no doubt that these bones were not only sacred to Seth, 
but were also considered to be some sort of iron, or possibly meteorite, It must have 
been a belief of this sort that provided Plutarch with his otherwise extraordinary 
expression “ bone of Typhon.” 


Although tron had been known since predynastic days, it did not begin to enter 
Egyptian industrial life until the New Kingdom. Tuthmosis IT's wars had brought 
Egypt into contact with the far north, whence in due time the Iron Age was to come. 
He himself had received thence vessels of what he still called bi7*. Tuttankhamin 
possessed a heavy dagger made of iron®, and two large amulets". A stud from a box 
and a finger ring, both of iron, appear to be of Eighteenth-Dynasty date™, and a pin of 
this date is known from Abydos", An iron sickle was found under a sphinx of the late 
Kighteenth or Nineteenth Dynasty™. About this time the Hittite king was corresponding 
with a neighbour about iron that the latter wanted, and providing him with blades for 
daggers, This neighbour is generally supposed to be Ramesses II, though actually the 
names of both the addressee and his country are lost, as are those of the sender himself 
and his country. An iron bracelet is recorded of the Nineteenth or Twentieth Dynasty". 
There is a halbert whichis probably of the age of Ramesses ITI, and this king used biy-nt-pé 


' Palmer, in four. Anthrop. feet. 1S84, 202. 

* Plutarch, De Jaide et Geiride, £62 (Teubner's edn., Moralia, 1, 536). W Pyr., & 14. 

* One of the Wah-ka coffins has the nist di Atp in the name of Seth (Turin Museum), and s New 
Kingdom stele found at Kaw ia addressed to Seth, see infra. Wah-ka was governor of the Aphroditopotite 
nome (Canopic vase, Turin) and it was in the eastern purt of this nome, new the village of Antaeus, that 
[sia andl Horus revenged themselves upon Seth (Diodorus, Abt, Hist, 1. 21). Nephthys waa Seth's wife, and 
her hushaml was worshipped here in Roman times as Antaeus (Golinischeff, 4.Z., xx (1882), Pls. iii, iv, 
pp: 30h). At lesst as early as the Eighth Dynasty Seth was established in the Hypeelite nome opposite 
Kiw a little tothe north (Moret, Comptes rendus 2 laced. das tnser, et belles lettres, 1914, 569), 

* Brunton, (aw aad Sedaris, 101, 20. © Jhid.; Petrie, Antaeopolis, 1, 10, 11. 

' Branton, op, cif, 1, Pl. xaxii = PL xxxiti, 6, and p. 15, 

* Sethe, Crk, dea aeg, Alfertime, tv, 733. 6, and 648, no, 32 = Breasted, Aneient Meeords, 1, 3 547. 

* A. Carter, Me Tomb of Tut-cnth-amen, 0, Pl laxxvii, b, al pp. 184, 176. 

1 Id, fi. London News, 7 July, 1928. The headrest is made of a solid mass of iran, 

Ht Both in the Ashmolean Muserm, without provenance, Could the stud be the pin of the next note! 

© Garstang, Al ArabaA, 3, 

8 British Museum, Guide to the Third ond Fourth Egyptian Rooma (1904), p. 41, no. D410; Belzoni, 
Nerratere (1823), 1, 252, 253 and cf, Basdeker, Agypten (1928), 264, 272, 268, 

4 Lockenbill, Amertcoan Journ. of Semitic Languriges, xxvii, 205, 206. Tt may be noted that the iron 
blade of Tutfankhomin’s dagger looks as if it did not belong to ite lundle 

! Petrie, Wyle and Jarcelite Cities, 32, tomb neo. 1. WoTd., Abydos, 01, Pl. xxii, 10 and p, 33, 
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for a statue of a god’, Three iron pins each 6 cm. long were used for fastening one of 
the Twenty-first Dynasty coffins from Kurnah®, From the Ramesseum come several iron 
knives of Ramesside age or later, and braceleta of the Twenty-second Dynasty*. A bar 
of wrought iron wrapped up in linen was found at Médim. It and the scraps of iron 
found with it also date to about the Twenty-second Dynasty", An iron needlo was 
found in Nubia which belongs to about this period or later®. From all this it is evident 
that iron must have been discussed fairly freely in the New Kingdom. 

Until that time iron can scarcely have been mentioned in everyday life, and when 
the word his was used mythologically or in the Opening of the Mouth ceremony it was 
self-explanatory. In the New Kingdom, however, it became necessary to be more 
explicit, and the expression bis-n{-pt was elaborated. Its use by: Ani in the early 
Nineteenth Dynasty is apparently its first occurrence’. The expression means “hte 
of heaven” and, as it was so late in appearance and was applied to iron that was 
man-made, it only has indirect reference to the fact that the ancient Egyptians first 
knew iron from meteorites. 

Bi; means iron, and on several occasions the newer edition of a text replaces the 
old ward bi: by the new bis-ni-pt. The chisel for opening the mouth is generally called 
‘the mdift of bi77,” but Ani calla it “the mdift of btz-né ®" as does the magical 
papyrus of Turin in the Twentieth Dynasty®. In the same dynasty an inscription of 
Ramesses [V's reign calla it “the mdtft of bis-pt!’.” Dr. Schott kindly tells me that in 
a passage shortly to be published by him the “nw of bf (3) B2,( )" of the earlier 
version becomes “Fni of biy-ni-pt (|, —.,° |)” in the later, That bis-né-pt really 
means iron equally with the old bi7 ia shown by the set of Tutankhamin's iron chisels 
which can scarcely be other than mdtfts". The word bis-ni-pt lasts on into Coptic as 
henme or fensms, and this clearly means iron. In the first place it is used in the Coptic 
Bible to translate the Hebrew barzel™; then again, one of the Coptic saints was called 
Rensme and this is translated by the Arabic Aadid, “iron”; and finally a Graccized form 
heninie seems to represent the Greek name Lidnpos™. 


Thus, then, iron in Egypt as in many other countries was obtained from meteorites 
long before the Iron Age set in. Moreover, the word bi7 proves to have stood primarily 
for iron, or rather meteoric material in general, whether iron, or stone, or a conglomerate 
of the two. From this proceed the uses to which fi; was put by the priests, and the 
secondary meanings which the word took on. From it also are derived the New Kingdom 
expression s-nd-pt and finally the Coptic hensme, which merely mean “iron”’ without 
any thought of the other meanings of bi. 


1 Faosimile of an Ey, Hieratic Pap. of the Reign of Ramesses [TY (Brit, Mus. 1876), PL xl, bb 1 = 
Breasted, op, cit, TV, 3302. 

* Now in the Cairo Maseum, Journal d'entrés, no. 31932. Schweinfurth gives « drawing of one of them 
in Zettechr, fiir Ethnetogie, WMI8, 64, fig. 1, 

+ Patria, The Ramesseum, 13, and Id., Tools anc Weapons, PL xxi, nos, 246, 247, 249-51, 253 and p. 25, 

' Wainwright, in Petrie and others, The Labyrinth, (ercoh and Mamghuneh, 28, 

4 Reisner, Arch. Survey of Nubia (1907-9), i Pl. 72,d, and p. 59, grave no, 164, 

' Budge, Facsimile of the Pagani of Ani, PL xv, 1. 4; also occurs de Rouge, Jnacr. Avdr., PL 226, L 58; 
L., 2, m1, Pl194, L 10; Wressinski, Der gross medizintche Papyrus des Berliner Museums, no, 88, 

T Beep. 7 on. L @ Bodies, thial. * W,. Ployte, Papyrus oe Turin, p. 148, 1. B= PL oxviii, 1. 4. 

” T,, 2, Text, 0, 301. See p. 7. 

1 Gen. iv, 22; Levitions xxvi, 19; Isaiah Ix, 17; Ezekiel xxvii, 12, 19, ete. 

M Crum, 4 Coptie Metionary, 1, 41, 4+. 
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ENTERTAINMENT IN THE VILLAGES OF 
GRAECO-ROMAN EGYPT 


By W. L. WESTERMANN 


The document here published was assigned to Columbia University out of a group 
purchase made in various parts of Egypt in the winter months of 1926. Tt now bears the 
Inventory number 441, The provenance of thia fragment was probably Akhmim in 
Middle Egypt, although Mininh is also given asa possible place of purchase in the report 
made out by Mr, H. Idris Bell, Beyond the fact that it is another example of the well- 
known type of contract for village entertainment made with a company of professionals 
from a neighbouring city, the interest of the fragment lies in the unusual meanings of the 
words wpayualrevryjs) and gpptafis. The fragment measures 2) by 3} inches, and the 
text dates from the late second century a.D. 

Text. 
Ea Paves “Apyaviou “Epyom(okirys) mpayyua(tevtys) 
TlAovtiww Tarrotray cai Arorxopm 
‘ASpravot apdorépay aro "AhaSacrp(~ 
yy Yaipen. curebwrnca wpoT 
s buds Mote afdijgal pe ua rH oww~ 
taf wou Taryn ev TY mpoKxete~ 
ry xan eb’ jucpas Faro «KS 
Tob ene pqvog Kareidh, wrrfod 
éxaarys 7pepas apyuptov épayyudr 


(Remainder lost.) 


Notes. 

Line 1. For the adjective form ‘EppowoAlrys, see George Méautis, Hermoupolis-ta- 
Grande, Lausanne (1918), 58. The city name is alwaya spelled "Eppowmonis, op. cit., 30. 

The right halvea of the last two letters of the line, here read as » and as the elevated 
a, are gone, The visible left half of the superimposed letter makes the alpha a necessary 
reading, 6 being the only other possibility, but this is excluded by the forms of 4 in the 
text. wpay(satevtns) ayAlyrpiéwr), corresponding to Wileken’s suggestion rpw(von)r(y) 
avAy(rpiéa), in Chrestomathie, 495, seems to me to be out of the question. For the 
abbreviation, ef. Anaytpig wpayea(tevty) in P.B.L vi, 809,6. The word wpaypareurijs 
as private “trader” (Latin actor) and as “business agent” has long been known from 
inseriptions of the Empire and papyri of the Byzantine period. See the rpayyatevtai in 
O.G.1 1, 525; Rostovtzeff in Arch.-Epigr. Mitth. aus Oesterreich, xrx (1896), 139; Otto 
Kriiger in note to P, Roas, Georg, m, 26, 11. In the third-century document P, Berl. Inv, 
11643, 8, recently published by Sigurd Maller, Gr. Papyri aus dem Berliner Museuvn, 
Giteborg (1929), no. 8, “Apper o wpaywarevrys is the “business representative” of one 
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of the parties concerned in the transaction. Here also I regard the rpayua(revry;) as the 
“ business representative,’’ or manager, of a company of entertainers, this company being 
“his own” (7@ oivtati wov). He would then correspond in position to Copreus, the 
wpocotms guudevias avAnT@y xai povoweay of P. Oxy. 1275. Copreus was an active 
musician in his company as well as the manager of it, just as the wpayyarevryjs of the 
Columbia document, Silvanus, takes part in the activities of his company as flageolet 
player, cwedavnca....dote avdjjoai we dua ry covtagl pov macy. 

Line 2. Tarovs, given as a feminine name in Preisigke, Namenbuch, is here a man's 
name just asin Stud. Pal., xx, 68, u recto 4, 24. The last omeron of Tasrovros was 
originally written as iota and changed to an elongated omicron, without erasure. 

Line 6. The & of gyyraé: is blotted, but still unmistakable, The use of euwrafis in the 
papyri in the sense of an “organization” has heretofore been confined largely to military 
groups which receive their pay or land allotments on a common basis. See Preisigke, 
Warterbuch, s.v. Here the meaning is extended so that it corresponds to that of rupchevie, 
which occurs in the musicians’ contracts P. Fior. 74 and P. Oxy. xu, 1275, 9. For 
cuudewia as “company,” see Teresa (irassi, Studi della Soucla Pagirologiea, m1 (1920), 133, 
and Westermann, Journal, x, 138. The meaning “Kapelle” given to cupdevia 1m 
P. Fior. 74 and P, Oxy, 1275 by Preisigke, Worterbuch, s.v., is not warranted by the con- 
text of that document, in which the cvzdaria is composed of poveieow Te Kai G\AwY. 
Among the “others” are included the two pantomimists who represent the entire company 
(ovudbevia) in the making of the contract. 


Translation. 

Silvanus, son of Ammoniua, resident of Hermopolis, business manager, to Ploution, son 
of Tapous, and Dioscorus, son of Ammonvus, both from Alabastrine, greeting. 

I have come to an agreement with you that I, together with my entire company, unl furnish 
flageolet music in the above-mentioned village for eight days, beginning with the | of the 
following month, Epiph, payment for each day being silver drachmas...... 

Similar documents dealing with musicians and other minor artists are recorded by 
Teresa Grassi in her article, “Musica, Mimica e Danza,” in Studi della Scuola Papirologica, 
it, 117-35, and in an article entitled “The Castanet Dancers of Arsinoé,’ Journal, x 
(1924), 134-44". To the documents assembled and discussed in these articles the follow- 
ing are now to be added: Stud, Pal., xxu, no. 47 (ef, Wessely, Karanis und Socnopart 
Nesos, 26); B.G.U. vu, 1648; P. Lond. Inv. no, 1917, 194 (7) a.v., published by H. Idris 
Bell in Journal, x, 145-6; the very interesting memorandum of the Zenon group from 
Heracleotes to Zenon and Nestor regarding a harp, P. Lond, Inv. no. 2096; and an 
unnumbered papyrus in the Cairo collection. The last two documents were also published 
by Bell; see Raccolta Lumbroso (1925), 13-22. 

Little need be said in explanation of the Columbia document beyond what has been 
recorded in the notes. Silyanus, manager of a troup of flageolet players, was a resident of 
Hermopolis—surely "Eppodwrokss 4) peyddy of the Heptanomis*. In Payni (as shown by 
rob eas wyvos Exrei of line 8) of a year that is lost, he was approached by two residents 
of the Hermopolite village of Alabaatrine* and contracted with them to play in that 

! Based upon a papyrus contract, P. Corn, Inv. uo. 26, which hes since appeared as no. 9 in the volume 
of Cornell papyri. 

? ‘Those entertainers were commonly, as here, residents of the metropolis centres. See Journal, x, 136 
and 1. 3 The artists of P. Fior. 74 were alao residents of Hermopolis, just aa our Silvanus waa. 

¢ For the location of Alabastrine in the Hermopolite nome, see P. Strass., 5, introd, p. 24, with references, 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. EVIL 3 
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village with his company for eight days, beginning with the 24th day of the following 
month, Epiph. The document drawn up between them is a locatio operarum in epistolary 
form, in which the manager of the flageolet troup acts as the locator. No doubt this was 
on the occasion of some local village festival, although a statement to that effect does not 
appear in thisdocument. The exact period of the engagement and the number of days agreed 
upon, here eight days beginning with the 24th of Epiph, are of course an essential part of 
any such contract, and must be stated in the agreement, The statement as to the type of 
celebration which was contemplated has no legal significance. It may appear, or it may 
be omitted. In P. Lond. Inv, no. 1917, 4-6 (Journal, x, 145), it appears as copr[ts] ovays 
év coun Tertiy] [k]al ctLoxounérar qpar. Cf. P, Oxy, vi, 1025, 12-15: cvveopracovres 
év tH watpma 7[uev] éoptA, which was the birthday of Kronos, and P, Oxy. x, 12/5: 
eb’ iyucpas fopray wrévre, a festival at the village of Souis. P. Oxy. mt, 475 also shows 
that these entertainments by dancers and musicians were commonly connected with 
religious festivals. In P. Grenf. 1, 67, P. Gen. 73, Stud. Pal. xx11, 47, and P. Corn. 9 there 
ig no mention of this association of the entertainers’ contract with a festival. In the 
Columbia document here presented it is not stated that Ploution and Dioscorus held any 
official position in the village, nor that they were members of a local synodos or social 
club, Itis therefore safest to assume that they were well-to-do private individuals who at 
their own expense were furnishing to their fellow villagers the musical features of an 
entertainment connected with a local festival. As for the dancing which was the central 
feature of such entertamments, it may have been supplied either by local village talent or 
by a troup of dancers from the metropolis', In the latter case we may presume that the 
dancing troup, like the flageolet players, had been hired at the expense of some of the 
more prosperous inhabitants of the village of Alabastrine*. 


The Pleasure Clubs of People in Egypt. 


The celebration of religious festivals as well as secular entertainment with music and 
dancing® hus been practised by the most primitive peoples, however one may explain 
its origin. The early Egyptians, like the Greeks and other ancient peoples of higher 
civilization, took pleasure in watching the dance with musical accompaniment", When the 
Greeks came into Egypt in numbers large enough to affect the life of the Egyptians, they 
had little to offer in this respect that was new. Herodotus records that the Dionysus 
(meaning Osiris) festival in Egypt was celebrated, in part, almost in the game manner as 
the Dionysus festival in Greece®, But so far as my knowledge goes, in Pharaome Egypt 
after the period of the Old Kingdom private religious cults ceased to exist®, The 
private social clubs and associations, too, which developed 60 rapidly in the Greek lands 


' Buch os Isidora and her companions, the castanet dancers of P. Cornell, 0. 

? See the similar suggestion made by Caspar J, Kraemer in an article entitled “A Greck Element in 
Egyptian Dancing,” in Am, Jowr. of Arch, 2nd series, aV (1041), 136, 

1 For the special connection of music with Greek featival associations, see Poland, Gr, Versinmeesen, 
' For ancient Egyptian dancing with musical acoompaniment and the rhythm emphasized by castancta, 
noe Wiedemann, Jas alte Aegypten (1020), 378, 374-5; of. Teresa Grosmi, Studi deifa Senola Papirolagn 
mt, 117. Music and dancing played an equally great part in the more limited pleasures indulged in hy the 
ancient Babylonians; ser Bruno Meissner, Mahbylonien wad Astyrien, 1, 421. 

§ Herodotus, nm, 48; of Bilabel, Gniihosigyptivche Featein News Heid. Jahrb, (1929), 49. 

® Walter Otto, Jriester wad Tenpel tm Aelfenistiachen Acgypten (Loiprig, 1905), 1, 125 and n. 1; San 
Nicolo, Aegyptinches Vereianeesen (Munich, 1013), 132. 
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preceding the conquests of Alexander! were completely lacking in the social life of the Nile 
valley under the Pharaohs, so far as the translated sources and monuments picture that 
life. It is true that the sources represent the life of the ruling classes, while peasant and 
middle-class life appear only as essential economic background for the social organization 
of the upper class, But the autocratic organization of the Pharaonic state and the fixation 
of its social forms under the Egyptian Empire strongly recommend the conclusion that 
the negative evidence of the sources upon this matter is symptomatic of the actual condi- 
tion which prevailed. 

The existence of social groups outside of family, ecclesiastical, or state forma is equally 
difficult to prove in the ancient civilization of the Euphrates-Tigris basin. The wuthority 
of the family and the sovereignty of its head remained unchanged in the specifically 
oriental period of its history*. So fur, indeed, as the Semitic ideal of life was concerned, 
the sovereignty of the pater familias was unimpaired until the fifth century a.p, Dancing 
and music played a great part, of course, among the pleasures of the Semitic peoples 
throughout their history; but after the patriarchal period had passed, just as in Egypt, 
no private cult organizations appear in Babylonia in which these pleasures were practised®. 
With the increasing power of priesthood and state, the contacts of private individuals 
with the gods were almost completely withdrawn from the aphere of private activity. 
Therefore there were no private cult clubs out of which private social clubs, divorced from 
religions practice, might develop. In Palestine itself the theocratic state dominated the 
lives of orthodox Hebrews, with the synagogue as the centre of all social activities. As a 
general conclusion it may be said that Semitic life offered little, if any, opportunity for the 
development either of private cult associations or of pleasure clubs which were not strictly 
a part of the state organization and ite ecclesiastical life. 

In the social and political development of the Greeks, the picture is quite reversed. In 
the Greek city-state, as represented most clearly in the case of Athens, there was a marked 
and constant trend away from the family group a8 the dominant feature in political, 
economic, and social life. In the sixth and fifth centuries the ideal of the polis had dis- 
integrated the older loyalty to the family*. The effect of this fundamental societal change, 
as seen in the field of legal and religious penalties, in the diminution of parental authority, 
in the abolition of vengeance as restricted to the family group, in the substitution of 
individual responsibility for collective punishment, has long since been presented by 
Gustave Glotz®. The growth of cult clubs, fraternal organ izations, and other extra-family 
groupings of this kind, beginning in the fourth century 5.0.*, forms the social compensation 
for the loss involved?, It is in the third century 2.c., in the period of the eolipse of the 
polis by the great Macedonian kingdoms, that the private associations, offering a new outlet 
for the instinct of social grouping, grew so amazingly in number", 

1 Sea W, W. Tarn, Hellenistic Civilization (1927), 81-2. 

® Meisner, op. ert., 1, 380, 

* Op. cit. 1, 420; 0, 62, The state and church furnished the lower classes with thoir outstanding 
organized pleasures when the great religious festivals and the triumphal procemions af the kings ocourred. 

+ Gon the dimsertation of Ferdinand Mohir, Geiat und Wert der Familienersiehung im Altertum (Munich, 
1928), 6-12. 

= soliduritd dela famille dane le droit criminal em rive, Paria (1904), 

* Mariano San Nicolo, degypti Fervinaweaen cur Zeit der Ptolemier wad Romer (Munich, 1013), 18, 

t San Nicolo, ibid; Ziebarth, Das griechteche Vereinncesen (Leipelg, 1806), HL 

* For the time of the great increase in the number of these associations see Ziebarth, bie, ; W. W. Tarn, 
op. cit., 61; Stickle in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, Suppl.-Band tv, 156. For anggested causes see Stéckle, 
‘bid, and particularly Ziebarth, op. ert, 102-3. 
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The Zenon papyri of the middle of the third century B.c. give no example either of any 
typical Greek cult association or of any non-family social grouping, either among the 
Greeks of the Fayyiim or among the Egyptian natives of that time. The conditions of life 
imposed by the organization which Zenon was managing in the interests of Apollonius and 
the King probably account for this fact, The group of Greek aliens which was working on 
the estate at Philadelphia and in the related services of Apollonius was closely knit by the 
nature of their life, which was associated with a single highly centralized economic umt. 
They were a body of exploiters, relatively limited in number, controlling and directing the 
labour of numerous natives. As alien organizers, associated with similar groups of Greek 
aliens in a limited district with a natural unity, the need for separate social groupings 
would not have been felt by them. Had we documents of the same period, similar to 
those of the Zenon archives, from Alexandria or Ptolemais, where Greeks were assembled 
in large numbers, we should without much doubt find the characteristic cult clubs already 
flourishing among the Greeks of those cities’. Apollonius was certainly a man of pious 
observance, if not imbued with a real piety*. Zenon’s interest in sports is well attested by 
documents which show that he had boys under traming for contests in the local gymnasia*. 
His interest in music was probably not so great. The memorandum of the Zenon archive 
from the early years of Ptolemy IIT published by Bell in Raceolta Lumbroae, 13-22, shows 
that Demeas, head of the gymnasium at Philadelphia at the time when Zenon was in 
charge of the estate of Apollonius, had at his death bequeathed a harp and some form of 
allowance to a pupil, a harp player named Heracleotes. Zenon and Nestor were named in 
the will of Demeas to provide for the living of the harp player during a certain period of 
training. We do not know Zenon’s side of the case. Obviously there was something 
behind the petitions for support emanating from the musician which makes his case o 
dubious one, For Zenon and Nestor had paid no attention to three successive petitions 
which had been sent to them*, Bell has suggested that there was a definite reward to be 
given to the prize-winner® in the gamea which the young man wished to enter. This is 
warranted by the statement of the harp player that he hoped to find a supporter® and 
thus to be enabled to enter a contest’ established by the King. Considered separately, this 
document would have little value in determining the attitude of Zenon and his entourage 
in matters aesthetic. Considered in relation to the total group of the Zenon archives, it 
is characteristic of the highly commercial interest and point of view of the group of Greek 


! Paul Viereck, in his admirable book, PAiladelphia (Leipsig, 1928), 66, would even grant that clubs of 
every kind already flourished at Philadelphia in Zenon's time. He may be right, of course; and the 
negative impression may be due to the nature of the Zenon material, For the reasons given above, I prefer, 
with respect to the situation in the Fayyim, to rest upon the sources until actual evidence to the contrary 
May Appear, 

* (. 0. Edgar, Zenon Papyri in the University of Michigan Collection (Aun Arbor, 1941), 15, 

1 Gp, crt., 50, 

= Stn Inv. no, 2006, with the addition of a Cairo papyrus, beth published by H, Idris Bell in 
Raccolta Liembroso (Milan, 1025), 13-22, Note lines 9-10 of the fourth petition handed in to Zenon: eiidy 
Ké)rae cara rd tropynpera weroqeare. Cf. Viereck, Philadelphia, 66; Viereck draws s conclusion aa to 
Zenon's closeness in money affairs which does not seem to me warranted by the case, even us presented 
by the young musician. PDeapite Bell's akilfal and ingenious restorations, it must be remembered that the 
ra@ht end of all the lines im pone, 

® Raceotia Laeméroa, p. 14, 

© Op. ct, pu 17, line 27, cai reyaw erorraroy, 

T The worda «ie rove ayer are supplied by Bell, but with great probability beonuse off ywriod gal as iu 
lite 4, 
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nationals who come and go through Philadelphia of the Fayyiim in that period. The com- 
mercial tone of the Heracleotes hypomnema in matters musical contrasts strongly with that 
displayed at Delphi at the time of the Mithridatic War. The council of the Delphians had 
voted to “crown” a woman harpist from Thebes, named Polygnota, with a donation of 
500 drachmas aa reward for successful matinées given by her at the Pythian games*. This 
was not a prize for successful competition in an agon. Nevertheless, an attempt had been 
made to delete from the stone the amount of money granted to her. From this cireum- 
stance and another similar deletion, in a fragmentary inscription, of the amount of the 
reward granted to Asclepiodorus of Coronea*, possibly a physician, Louis Robert has con- 
eluded that a regulation was passed later at Delphi eliminating the grants of money prizes 
and reverting to the older habit of granting laurel crowns alone®. 

The Zenon papyri are, then, distinctly negative in regard to the adoption of the Greek 
phenomenon of private, social and cult associations In Egyptian town and village life (as 
opposed to city life) for the middle of the third century u.c, For the second century B.C., 
however, we have indisputable evidence that the Greek inclination and habit of social 
erouping had penetrated not only into the villages of Egypt, but even into the humblest 
classes of the village population’. These are the fragmentary records of successive 
meetings of a club composed of servants", which had no set place of assembly and not 
enough money to hire a hall, ‘They met in the harness-room of a stable, or in the granary, 
apparently several times in each mouth. The total number of members who appear at the 
recorded club-meetings, including one who first appeared as a guest and later as a paying 
member, was ten. At the meetings the members present, including the guests, varied 
from six to nine. 

For the purposes of the present study it is important to note how completely organized 
this club was. It had a presiding officer called an epimeletes*. One assumes that he was 
elected for a fixed term rather than for single meetings, because the name of the president, 
Hermias, appears consistently at the head of the list of attending members at each of a 
number of successive meetings. The presence of a sacrificing priest in the club’ indicates 
a cult club, ‘The club was supported by subscriptions levied upon the members. In the 
single column contaiming names of members with assessments opposite them, the amounts 
vary amazingly, from 270 to 9(045(?) drachmas (copper). In the account of the Tebtynis 
dining club, P. Teb. 1, 118, a fixed assessment of 100 (copper) drachmaa upon each person 
present, including guests, is recorded for three different meetings. Presumably some form 
of equalization of the contributions was also practised in the club the accounts of which 
were published by Edgar. Already in the Ptolemaic papyrus, P. Teb, 1, 118, the forms 
of entertainment characteristic of the later village festivals of Roman Egypt appear. A 
flageolet player was present at two of the meetings, at least, and an effeminate male 
dancer («ivasdos) at one of those attended also by the flageolet player. In Edgar's docu- 
ment expenditures for wine appear, especially designated as ‘‘ Memphite wine” in frag. v. 

The minutes of the club recorded in P. Teb. 1, 118 are fairly complete for three 
meetings, dated Hathyr 17, Hathyr 20, and Tybi 25, This was purely a social and dining 


| Louis Robert in B. @ H., im (1929), 4-40. 

0 F.C H., var (1928), 174. 368.0. 8., wrt (1020), 37. 

‘ Records of a Village Club, fragments of a late Ptolemaic papyrus published by ©. OC. Edgar in 
Raccolta Lumbroso, 369-76, There are three different reconis of this kind of income and expenditures of 
social clubs at Tebtynis, all to be dated in the late second century me.: P. Teb, 1,118, 177, 224, 

6 So Edgar concludes, op. cit., 368-70, because of the names and the places of meeting, 

# Frag. 1, col, 2, 4-5; ‘Eaulioje row ememekyrou. T Frag, tv, ool, bs did leporoud Ameion, 
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club, in so far as the evidence of the minutes permits a decision, the members being called 
“fellow banqueters” (cupderrvor). At two of the meetings eighteen members attended, 
with four guests at the first meeting, five guests at the second, At the meeting on 
Tybi 25 twenty-one regular members attended. In Raccoltc Lumbroso, 371, n. 1, Edgar 
suggested three simple changes in the readings at the ends of the accounts of receipts 
and expenditures at the meetings of the club: ¢» oco(voze) [ ], line 8; and again, 
év oixo(véum) px in line 15, and dreparyj(Awrai) instead of the trrep apy (Aupetos) of the 
editors in line 18. He has drawn the correct conclusion that the figures which appear with 
év oixo( ) and trepary( ), preserved only in line 15, represent either surpluses or over- 
expenditures for each particular meeting, which were put into the common treasury, ¢v 
oixo(réue), in the case of a surplus, and met out of the common treasury in the case of a 
deficit. The contribution levied for each person attending the meeting of a given evening 
stood at 100 drachmas copper per person, Edgar's sliggestion makes it possible to fill out 
the missing numerals which are essential to complete the accounts preserved in the minutes 
of the three meetings. They are as follows (all sums in copper): 





Meeting of Hathyr 17 
Expenditures on wine 2000 drach. 
on bread 190 dr. 
Income members present, 18 
guests present, 4 
total 22 at 100 drachmas 220) dr, 
Surplus placed in the treasury 10 dr? 
Meeting af Hathyr 20 
Expenditures on wine 2000 dr, 
on a wreath 120 dr, 
Income members present, 18 
guests present, 5* 
total 23 at 100 drachmas 2300 dr, 
Surplus placed in the treasury 180 dr. 
Meeting of Tyba 25 
Expenditures on wine 2000 dr.8 
on a wreath 120 dr.4 
Income members present, 21 at 100 drachmas 2100 dr, 
Over-expenditure 20 dr, 


Tt is under Roman rule that the “social club” appears in the papyri as an organized 
institution in the villages of Egypt. It would be highly important, from the standpoint 
of the social history of the village communities in Roman Egypt, if we had some full 
record of their meetings which could give us an insight mto their scope and significance 
in the life of small-town people, I have found no document of this kind among the papyri 
from the period of Roman rule. A few facts, however, may be gleaned from the scanty 
material at hand, 

' Reading in line 8: /«@ ded p BR. dy pfeo(wium) [x 

* Reading line 10 thus: elgiv dvdper qurted rio) oy ai feos e. There is nothing missing in line 14, 

* Supplying the doubtful and missing letters, line 16 must be read: THA ee. ofrow cel(payiow) a &, 
ovfeparov pe /® px. This gives the correct deficit teeport( Aer) « of line 18, which should be read as a 
completed line, without indicating a loss of letters, as the editors have done, 

* San Nicolo, in his Aegyptisches Veretnsweaen, discusses the village clubs briefly on pp. 207-8, 
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In three papyri, all from the Fayyiim, the definite name of “village club” (atvodes 
coins) appears. A Tebtynis document of the early first century A.D. gives an account of 
beer delivered to various persons, in which there is a record of six choes received by one 
Peosneus, but ordered by Orsenuphis, presiding officer of the village club!. The second 
papyrus, assigned to the second century, is a contract with a dancer made by the 
ipyotpevos evvotov xeayns of Tanis, a village in the Heracleid division of the Arainoite 
nome*. The third, definitely dated a.n. 237, is from Bacchias, also in the Arsinottis, 
Heracleid division, and is a contract made by a president of the village club with the 
head of a company of flageolet playera®. The conclusion that this was a widespread type 
of organization, to be found in many of the villages of Egypt, is recommended by the 
identity of the title of the club (evpodos coun) and the identity of the title of its presid- 
ing head as yyovmeves cuvedev Kayne (iyoupevos xaxns cuvd(Sov) in P. Teb. 1, 401) in 
these three documents, which cover a period of some two hundred years. With this group 
P.Teb. 0, 573, late first century, should be connected, in which the expenses of a synodos 
of Dama occurs; and in the list of members who have contributed four or eight drachmas 
we find the name of the presiding official (s7youpevos) given. Dama is, no doubt, the 
Aapa evoixcov’ of P. Fay, 24, 5. For Tebtynis in a.p. 14 syotmeros eayens TeStuvews® is 
recorded. The editors seem to have regarded this as the document of a village club*, and 
correctly, I think. 

With this list of synodoi of villages, the clubs with klinarchs or prostatai must be dis- 
cussed, such as: (a) the Eppw[vOirwy cvy|odov, from Hermonthia in Upper Egypt of the 
second century’; and (6) the club with a wrpecrarns in the contract with dancers, 
P, Gen. 73 (= Wilcken, Chrestomathie, 496). In the want of decisive evidence of a prostates 
or klinarch at the head of a village club, these may best be explained as clubs of lesser 
distinction in the villages, although both klinarch and prostates may be interchangeable 
names for the official at the head of the “‘village club.” 

A passage of Philo, [n Flacewm, § 17, is of great importance in this discussion: 

Haro. cata THY wok eiogk Tok O peat 
my KaTapye: THe Koweviag onder Lytées, 

aA’ axpatos cai pen «al wapowwiat cai 

i) ToUTMD Exyovos DApis, cuvosos Kai 

kKMivat Tpocovopalorrar bre THR eyyarpior, 
ev drags Tos Gragiorg t) Tog WAEiaToLS 

6 Ioiéwpos ta wpwreia déperas ai Aeyerat 
o cuproriapyos, 6 KAwapyys, 6 TapakimoXas. 


' P. Teb. 1, 401, 33. + B.G.U. vin, 1648, 

* P. Grenf. nm, 67, republished by Wilcken, Chrestomathie, 497, where the riroles is correctly explained 
asa club, and the pyooperce as ita presiding officer. Cf Gr. Ostrata, p. 74. 

‘ Wrongly explained aa o personal name by San Nicolo, Vercinswesen, 1,210, n. 4. See, for Aapa emoixine, 
P. Teh. 1, App. 1, p. 375. In the delivery of beor in P. Teb, 1, 401, 35, to the ovrd(3q) "Arrwrins 
T would suggest that we have to deal with « social clabupon an estute called the "Arruria (ap, abeia), with 
dimilar name but not identical with the one in B.G.U. 1, 260, 4, 

8 Verso of FP. Teb, 1, 464, 

* Note 23 to P. Teb. 11, 401, 

Paul Viereck, Griechwehe und griechisch-demotizche Ostraka (Berlin, 1923), no. 791, In Wilcken’s 
restoration of the end of ling 3, eu dpqq “Eppwledirae ovy tov, £ would omit rie 80 as to correspond to 
fpyotperes curdioy hung of B.G.0. vi, 1648 and P. Grenf, 0, 67 (Chrest, 497), 

* As nasumed by the editor in the note to line 2 of B.G.0. vi, 1648, 
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Tn Alexandria, in Philo’s time, pleasure clubs, known definitely as synodoi or Minai 
among the native Egyptians, were widespread. Second, and significant to our discussion, 
their presiding officer was called a symposiarch or Klinarch*, The title of Alinarch was no 
doubt commonly used, being found as the designation of the presiding official in pagan 
cult clubs in Nubian Taphis*® in the fourth century a.n. and in Talmis in Nubia in the 
hith century *, 

Gasing upon the Philo passage, we may regard the Alinarch who appears mn Viereck, 
Ostraka, T91, of the second century, as the equivalent of the #yotpevos ovrddow of the 
villages, We gain thereby, in addition to the village club of Viereck’s ostracon 
at Hermonthis in Upper Egypt, a group of synodot in the town of Tebtynis for 
A.D. 219 in the contract with flageolet players, P. Lond. Inv, no. 1917, published by 
H. Idris Bell*, This document is a conductio operarum in epistolary form addressed by 
Aurelius Philosarapis of Tebtynis “to Aurelius Onnophris, flageolet player by trade.” In 
view of the now well-established title of one of the officials of the pleasure associations in 
the Egyptian towns as xA:vdoyn¢, I see no reason to hesitate about forming from it the 
verb xAivdpyew and reading in P. Lond. Inv. no. 1917, lines 5-8: [«]ai ed[wyouyerar 
Hew avo THs KH [Top y (Erovs) Ere Te eal KAcrapFo[y]ros poy [aula érépors: “Since there 
is a festival in the village of Tebtynis and we are feasting from the 28th of the present 
month of Phaophi in the present 3rd year, and moreover I am about to act as klinarch 
(i.e., president of a club) along with others, | wish to engage you, ete." The difficulty 
lying in the statement that Aurelius Philosarapis is to act as Alinarch “along with others," 
i.¢., along with other Minarcha, is to be explained by the supposition that Tebtynis in the 
early third century had, in addition to ita “village club,” other cult and social clubs each 
with its own Alimarch. Philosarapis, in hiring the flageolet players, was acting in behalf of 
his own synodos, other klinarchs arranging for their own clubs such entertainment as they 
might require. In support of this view the situation in the Blemmyan town of Talmis of 
the fifth century is to be recalled, where there was a “‘Alinarch of the city” (also called 
demoklinarch) and three distinct clubs (eivoder), each having its own head, called a 
Kinarch®. J.G. Milne has also published a Theban ostracon of the second century A.p., 
which lists by month and day the contributions of wine made to a cult club by its 
members. The club was composed of worshippers of the god of healing, Amenothis. In 
P. Lond. m, 1170 verse, a long account of income and expenditure of the Heroninus 
archive, A.p. 258-259, contributions of different kinds are recorded as having been made 
by different departments of the estate management. These all occur in Pachon, in con- 
nection with a festival called the “first Liloition’,” The contributions of the estate began 
with a sour wine expenditure on Pachon 12th®. In the case of some money expenditures 

' Cf, Wileken, Archie, 1, 414-16, 

. ® Building inseription from ‘Taphis, Preisigke, Semmelbuch, 1, 5099, The ancient site (modern Tafa) 
lies some twenty miles south of the Aswin Dam, 

® Republished with important commentary by Ulrich Wileken in Arete, 1, 411-19. Note the term 
eAivup| yor) re rokeor in line 7 of the inscription and its imalogy with the (yotueros rivddov eae of the 
Village clube in Egypt. 

4 Journal, x (1024), 45-6, For the date, see Wileken in Arotie, vi (1927), 94, 

* Wileken in Archi, 1, 417-19. 

* Thebaw Ostraca (Oxford, 1013): Greet Tarts, wo, 142 line 1: Agvec cvedday ‘Anevddou fod laevis 

' See Proisigke, Woirterbuch, we, and Friedrich Bilabel, Dis dlesarromichan Pace he poker nites 3 
berger Jahrbiicher, WP, (1989), 43-4. For the (pera) Adoirion, see P. Lond. 1170 verso, line 118, 


* P. Lond, itt, 1170 wereo, lines 253-4. ‘This I take to bea “dry" wine, instead of vinegar as Tilabel 
Le 1 : 
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of the estate for contributions of onions and new wine, and an outright money contribu- 
tion to one of the clubs, the date is not given, except as falling in Pachon', The wine 
department of the estate made contributions of wine for the same festival, the Liloition, 
on Pachon 19th*. The eight-day duration of the festival, namely, Pachon 12th-19th, is 
in no way surprising, since five, six, seven, eight, and even ten-day periods occur’, 

Just as there were several social clubs in Tebtynis in a.p. 2194, s0 in connection with 
the estate which Heroninus managed in a.p. 258-259 there were certainly three, called 
respectively the Synodos of Deidas5, the Synodos of the Herdsmen", and the Synedos of 
Sotas, son of Lilla’. In view of the discussion developed above, I think that these men 
must have been the Alinarehs then presiding over the clubs. The man Deidas, by whose 
name one of the clubs is designated, was a donkey driver working for the estate®; and 
Sotas, son of Lilla, appears regularly in the accounts of the estate as receiving payments 
in kind (wine)®, It is therefore reasonable to conclude that the synodos of the herdsmen was 
also a club of the estate herdamen, who appear so frequently in this account. Otherwise the 
estate would not have been likely to contribute to the club, The picture which we get is, 
therefore, that the workmen of the estate were organized into different social clubs. When 
the festivals occurred the estate management contributed with food, wine, and money to the 
entertainment of these clubs. The money contributed to the club of Sotas is designated as 
being for “earnest money !".” This is probably for the arrabon required by the dancers or 
other entertainers who were hired by the synodos headed by Sotas. At least such advances 
of “binding money” appear in several of the published entertainer contracts". 

In those cases where a “village club” appears, the name itself implies that there was 
but one club of this particular distinction in each village. Although there is no proven 
instance of the occurrence of smaller and less formal social and cult clubs existing at the 
same time in a village which affords evidence of having a “village club,” I do not doubt 
that there were such. Tentatively, in the want of decisive evidence, I am inclined to see in 
the “village club,” where it appears, a social group of the élite of the village, its member- 
ship implying a social distinction outranking that of the members of other lesser clubs, 
headed by officials called “klnarehs”™ or prostatai™. 


1 Pap, cit, lines 117-19. = fap, et, lines 70-3, 
? See the table in my article in Jowraa!, x (1024), 141, and the eight-day festival of P. Col. Inv. 441 
published above, 

See above in the discussion of P. Lond. Inv. ne, 1917 published by Bell in Journal, x (1924), 145-6, 
«Acraptole jas pow [dy ja érépor in line 8, 

§ P, Lond, ot, p. 195, line 70. 

* iF. Lond. it, p. 19%, line TZ; p. Lt, Hine 110: +9 cuvdde rie BovedAaw, Cf the synodos of the herds- 
men at Pergamum, Hermes, vit, 40, no. xii. 

TP. Lond. mm, p. 106, line 122. 

* P, Lond. mm, p. 15, line §2, where he is in charge of three donkeys transporting the wine of the 
estate. Lf these were different persons the fact would be indicated by giving the patronymic. 

® P. Lond. mm, lines 54, 170, 210, 237. 

1 P. Lond. m1, p. 194, lines 122-3; teép dppodaves Acdocrov. 

I In the CArestomathie of Wilcken, no. 400 ( = P. Gen, 79), oo, 497 (= P.Grenf. 11, 67), and in P.Oxy, x, 1275, 

tt As in Viereck, Osfrate, no. 791, ond in P. Lond. Inv, no. 1917 (/ournel, x, 145) according to the 
restoration and explanation offered above. 

8 In P. Oxy. x, 1275, of the third century, the five prostatai of the village of Souls (rporrarm eapqr 
Sovens), Who hire a company of flageolet players and musicians for « five-day festival, seem to be the heads 
of five such groups, They make their contract as a group, one of them, Onnophris, acting for all, and the 
others being called of wepi rar 'Orvaédjur. Onnophris might well be the equivalent at Oxyrhynehius 
of the pyoupevor crvadey cane. 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch, xvi0. 4 
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The “village club” was a private organization’, having nothing to do with the 
municipality or the state except that it was subject to the general public regulations. Its 
presiding official, the hegoumenos, carried on the important business of the village club 
with a recognized right of making contracts on behalf of the club with the entertainers to 
be hired for the festival celebrations?. He does this as representative of a group; but the 
organization itself is not a legal pereonality, and we have no example of a “village club” 
which draws up a contract®, The musicians’ contracts show that the hegoumenos of the 
club also made the payments agreed upon with the entertainers. No doubt this expense 
was met out of the club treasury. He ordered beer for the club meetings*, and presumably 
paid for it, as for other expenditures®, out of the club’s money, If he made the payments 
itis a reasonable assumption that he saw to the collection of the subscriptions of members. 
It is not possible to tell whether he kept the simple minutes of the club, with date of 
meeting, number of members and guests present, income collected for the meeting, and 
expenses, as in P. Teb. 1, 118. For these duties there may also have been the secretary 
and the treasurer who appear in the trade associations and other types of clubs*. Ban 
Nicolo has diseussed the concentration of the administrative activities of the elub in 
Egypt in the hands of the presiding official’. For this centralization of activity he offers 
the explanation that the autocratic power of the Roman state in Egypt, and the lack of 
city-states of the Greek type there, made Egypt a particularly unfavourable place for the 
development of clubs with a more democratic organization®. 

When Egypt became part of the Roman Empire, an irreconcilable contradiction® was 
introduced there between a recognized and accepted social tendency, already deeply 
embedded in the habits of the country through the imitation of Greek life, and an 
established tenet of the Roman law. This was the contradiction between the Roman 
principle that all associations m the provinces were contra-legal which were not sanctioned 
by the Senate in the senatorial provinces, by the Emperor in the imperial, thus becoming 
collegia licita™, The Gnomon of the [dios Logos is a copy of abbreviated mandata or direc- 
tions to the [dios Logos™, assembled m the time of Antoninus Pius, giving data upon the 
types of income falling to his department™. Section 108 says: “Those who are members 
of synodoi have been condemned to pay 500 drachmas, sometimes only their presiding 
officials (prostatat)™." If there was a definite and general law against all associations in 
Egypt, it was completely nullified by non-observanece, Seckel, in his notes edited by 
Paul M. Meyer, evidently regards this mandatum as referrmg only to unauthorized clubs". 


' San Nicolo, Aegyptisches Vervinairesen, 1, 207-11. 

? B.G.U. vu, 48; P. Grenf. 0, 67 (= Wilcken, (CArestomathie, 497). 

2 San Nicolo, op. cit. 11, 108-10. * P. Teb, 1, 401, 23. 

* Bee the account of expenditures by Eutychos, yntpevor eajpqs TeArevens (sp. ruvcdou) in the dexcrip- 
tion of P, Teb. 1, 454 verso and note the verb cfeiknda. 

® Stickle in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, Suppl.-Band ry, 147-92. 

' Ban Nicolo, op. eit, 41. 8 Gp. cit, 44-5, 

* See P.M. Meyer in Zeitachr, fiir vergl. Hechtnvissenschaft, xxxix (1921), 241. 

4 Th. Reinach in Vous. revue Aistoriqgue du drott fr. et etranger, xiv (1020), L718. 

0 See Planmann, Jato Logos, in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, 1x, 882 ff. 

# B.G.0, v (1919), edited by Seckel and Schubart; P. M. Meyer, Juristiache Papyri, Berlin (1920), 
ne, $3, where much of the literature in to be found, See alao P. M. Meyer, Zum sogeneannten Gnomon. las 
fdior Logos in Siteh, Preuss, Akad, d, Wiss, ph.-hist, Klasse, xxvi (1928), 

8 ofl ov leodow wd uorres cares [pl }per[ ae dc (Apaypar) ob, friars por[ aa] al [+ ]oole }rara. 

"P.M. Meyer in Sitsh, Preuss. Ade, of. Wiss, ph.-hist, Al, xxvi, 35, 
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It is, of course, impossible to believe that all the small associations, such as the village clubs, 
social groups on estates, and cult clubs, had received imperial sanction to organize. 
Th. Reinach’s suggestion is therefore a rational, perhaps a necessary one, namely, that the 
Roman officials closed their eyes to the existence of small colleqia idlicita so long as they 
gave no trouble, and proceeded against them only when some overt act forced the hands 
of the officials!, The small clubs that we have been dealing with certainly would have 
given little trouble to the authorities. Certainly they were very numerous and absolutely 
open in their activities. Perhaps it was the fact that they were above-board that made 
them safe from prosecution. 

Conclusion: Mr. (. C. Edgar closed the introduction to his admirable study of the 
fragmentary Records of a Village Club of the later Ptolemaic period with the following 
words: “Tf we would realize what life was like in a Greco-Egyptian village, we must 
picture the relaxations as well as the labours of the humbler classes; and these cheap but 
festive clubs were as characteristic a feature of their life as the cinema is of ours*.” On 
the basis of an unpublished contract with musicians in the Columbia University Library an 
attempt has been made to assemble the material upon the festive village clubs. Along with 
these the contracts of private persons, unconnected with clubs, with musical and dancing 
entertainers have been studied. Dancing to musical accompaniment and musical entertain- 
ment, customarily connected with religious festivals, was neither a monopoly nor an 
invention of the Greek people, being a common and primitive practice. But it is my 
belief that the organization of the private clubs, which appear in such numbers in Egypt, 
as elsewhere, after Alexander's time, whether connected with some cult or purely social 
and dissociated from religious practice, represents an element in the Mediterranean life of 
the Hellenistic period which has its source and inspiration in the imitation of Greek life. 
Further, I would add that this is another, though humble, example of the greatest among 
the gifts of the ancient Greeks to human society, namely, the secularization of human 
life*. Just as they dissociated the work of the physician from temple practice, replaced 
state and religious annals by individual and interpretative historical treatment, just as 
they secularized the drama, so they individualized and secularized the common pleasures 
of their lives, It is important also that they devised the forms, in this case the club 
groups, through which these pleasures could be practised and maintained. 


' Reinech, in Nowr, revue Avatoriqgue du droit fr, et dranger, xiv, 116, 
? Raccolta Lumbroso, 373. 
* | have to thank my colleague, Professor Frederick Barry, for this phrase. 
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AN EGYPTIAN IN BABYLONIA 
By SIDNEY SMITH 
With Plate ii. 


The site of Der, an eastern frontier post of Babylonia from the earliest times down 
to the fall of Babylon, was long since approximately determined, and Dr. E. Forrer has 
rightly identified it with the modern town of Badrah*. In 1929 Lt.-Col. Stafford, the 
Administrative Inspector of the Kut liwa in Iraq, sent to the Traq Museum an inscribed 
edge cut from an ancient brick. It had been found in a well-known fall just outside 
Badrah by a woman, had passed through the hands of the officials of the town and had 
been duly reported. The inscription proves the correctness of Dr. Forrer’s identification. 
I myself viatted Badrah in the spring of 1950. It is a miserable place; the water is very 
bitter and not fit for Europeans to drink, the food scanty. When I visited it, the short 
road from Kut had been cut by heavy rains, and it was necessary to make a long 
détour round the south end of the Suwaiéah marsh. Badrah owes its importance to the 
existence of a bad but practicable caravan route into Iraq from Persia at this point, and 
I was told that attempts are often made by undesirable persons to smuggle into Iraq by 
this route when the main roads to the north and south are closely watched. I made an 
examination of the ruins. The main outer wall can be traced and is in many places 

exposed by the action of water. The whole of the interior, roughly rectangular and of 
no great size, is cut up by deep water beds, I have never seen a site in Iraq in which 
the action of water has had the effect to be observed in every part of this site. The 
whole place is a mass of mud brick washed aslant, the true face is nowhere to be seen, 
yet the line of some of the buildings is occasionally clear. I am inclined to ascribe this 
unusual condition to the exposed position on a high point above the stream now called 
Kal al Badrah, which divides the modern town in the valley on the southern bank from 
the ancient city on a hill on the northern bank, near the modern police post. A small 
dig round and about the place where the brick was found was fruitless, and I saw no 
other burnt bricks on the site, though there must be such in the deeper parts. The brick 
here published appears to have been loosened and brought down by water into the 
stream-bed where it was found, The site is most unattractive from the excavator’s point 
of view, 

Der was a very ancient city. The name is written BAD-AN-KI, that is wall-god- 
district, a formation so exactly parallel to KA-DINGIR-RA-KI, that is “gate of the 
god,” Babylon, that some common idea probably underlies both. Babylon lies at the 
point of entry into Akkad on the north-west as Der does on the north-east. The 
geographical description of the conquests of Sargon of Agade* written in the late 





| Provinccintelung, 47,97. Forrer writes Bedrai; this form is not known in Iraq. 

* The argument to be found in the feallerthon der Aesyriologis, article Assyrien, for assuming that the 
campaigns of Sargon I of Assyria, not of Sargon of Agade, are dealt with in the text published by 
Schroeder, Ketlechriftierte qua Assur verscAtedenen Inialta, no. 92, ia pot convineing, 





Plate LIT. 





1. Inseribed edge of a mud brick from Badrah, Irag. Seale c. 5. 


2. The upper drawing, enlarged. Seale c, }. 
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Assyrian period mentions Der, and a lament written or rather copied in the Seleucid era 
records the sorrow of the woman of Der at the time of the overthrow of the dynasty of 
Agade by the hordes of Gutium. Shulgi, shortly after 2500 n.c., installed the deity 
KA-DI in a temple at Der, and the inscription of Tu-mutabel (or, as some read, 
Anu-mutabel), a governor of the city of Der, records that he broke the heads of the men 
of Anshan (Persis), Elam (Susiana) and Simash, and conquered Barahsu' somewhere 
between 2100 and 2000 p.c. Shortly afterwards [ushuma of Assyria freed the place 
from some tyranny, perhaps that of the Larsa dynasty, but Kudur-Mabug included it in 
his dominions before 1950 .c, The sources then fail us for about seven hundred years, 
till 1240-1230 n.c., when Kidin-Hutrutash of Elam sacked Nippur and Der and 
apparently captured the Babylonian king Enlil-nadin-shum there. Nebuchadrezzar I's 
successful campaign against Elam, about 1100 B.c., was conducted from Der; in 720 the 
army of Humbanigash of Elam drove the Assyrians under Sargon II from the plain of 
Der, but the city fell into the hands of Sargon when he drove Merodachbaladan out of 
Babylon, and received favourable treatment at his hands, for it was one of the cities 
exempted from supplying the royal corvée. In 693 Sennacherib enlarged the province 
of which Der was the capital by adding cities on the Elamite border, and Esarhaddon 
speaka again of the immunity of Der from taxes, and he restored the deity KA-DI, also 
called the great god, the queen of Der, the deity Siru, the lady of life, “she of Durrunu,”’ 
the god SAK-KUD, the god of Bubie (a city in the province), and another deity to their 
cities in 680. In 655 Teumman of Elam attacked Assyria, but Ashurbanipal’s entry into 
Der caused an immediate retreat to Susa, and later the appearance of the royal messenger 
there was sufficient to cause a rising in Elam which led 
to the murder of Indabigash, the king, according to the 
Assyrian account. It appears that at this time the Elamuite 
province immediately east of Der was called Halebasta, 
and the principal town Kirbit, which we may suppose was 
on the R. Gawi near Malkhatat, for the Gawi and the Kal 
al Badrah are one and the same stream, This was the 
province from which Ashurbanipal took men to settle in 
Egypt, a minor incident of some interest. Nebuchadrezzar I] 
makes some mention of Der in a broken context, and Cyrus 
restored its gods to the city when in 53% he was able to 
reverse Nabonidua’ policy. 

Apart from the importance of Der as a frontier post 
against Elam these historical facts show the importance 
attributed to the deities worshipped at Der, and the city is 
frequently mentioned in Sumerian texts and in omens for this 
reason. The principal temple there was called “the house of 
the great pole(?) of the land,” E-DIMGAL-KALAMMA, 
and the brick found at Badrah records a restoration of this 
temple. See PL im. 





Transliteration. 
(1) (@)KA-DI (2) em- ? 2? (3) Iugal Deri KI (4) Iugal-a-ni-r (5) Ku-ri-gal-2u 
(6) Sakkanak (7) (d)En-lil-a (8) E-dim-gal-kalam-ma (9) é-ki-ag-a-ni (10) Aw-mu-wn-bil, 


l For references to discussions of this locality see Gadd and Legrain, Ur Eecavutions, Texts, 1 (index), 
* bur.bur for Br, no. T2805) or ga-bur, a type of building? 
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For KA-DI, the lord of.........,the king of Der, his king, Kurigalzn, Enlil's governor 
(i.¢., king of Babylon), has restored E-DIMGAL-KALAMMA, his beloved temple. 


As is usual with the many brick inscriptions bearing the name Kurigalzu, there is 
some doubt whether this inscription should be attributed to Kurigalzu “the Young,” 
often called by Assyriologists Kurigalzu ITI, about 1340 5.c., or to an earlier king. The 
point is for our present purpose unimportant, and the later date seems the more likely. 

The temple restored was the seat of a curious, but widely spread, cult. The deity 
KA-DI, for which we do not yet know the correct reading, is here as elsewhere treated 
as masculine, but is called in certain late texts “daughter of Esagila,” the Marduk 
temple at Babylon, and “daughter of the queen Arua.” Variant readinga prove that 
K.A-DI was also called “the great god, queen of Der?," and as such she may have been 
regarded as the consort of Anu, whose seat Der was, The Babylonians seem to have 
connected the-name with the idea of ‘speaking (KA) justice (DI),” but a gloss on the 
name reads DI as silim, which does not favour this etymology. KA-DI had a son, a 
serpent or snake, Serah or Siru, who is represented as a serpent on boundary stones, 
This god too was sometimes treated as feminine, and is called “the lady of life,” and 
some scholars consider her identical with the goddess SI-IR-TUR, the mother of 
Tammuz*, It appears then that both these deities were of uncertain sex; whether this 
was due to a divergence of ancient opinions, or to the idea that they were both male 
and female at once we cannot say, The description of the serpent Serah as the rabisu 
of Esharra is important, for Esharra is a name only applicable to a temple of the 
sun-god Shamash, wherever the temple be, and the word rabisu describes not only a 
kind of demon who waits in odd corners to pounce upon the unwary, but an official of 
the Babylonian law-courts empowered to carry out investigations and to bring witnesses 
or defendants to court, Shamash was pre-eminently the god of justice, and Sera would 
therefore seem to be a deity who carried out the sentences of Shamash, and the aasocia- 
tion of KA-DI with justice may have arisen from this connection with Shamash. 

Above and below the inscription on the brick are drawings so surprising at first 
sight that for a long time I remained extremely suspicious about the character of this 
brick. But careful enquiries have led me to the conviction that the evidence of its 
freedom from any suspicion of modern handiwork is irrefragable. Colonel Stafford is 
certain, and I have convinced myself by enquiries, that the drawings were on the brick 
when it was found. In any case there is no one at Badrah capable of making this 
brick, and no one made any profit out of it. I am moreover of the opinion that these 
drawings could not have been cut after the brick was made; they were sketched out 
while the clay was wet. The drawings therefore date from the end of the ‘Amarnah 


' For recent discussions of KA-DI seo Zeitschrift fir Assyriologie (N,F.), at, 73, Anmerkung 2, and vy, 
200, Anmerkung 4; the text concerning the goddess in the latter place contributes nothin g.of importanos. 
Landsberger’s view that KA-DI of Der is certainly male is simply against the evidence; in the Esarhaddem 
passage, “queen of Der" can only be an epithet of AN-GAL, who is identical with KA-DI an Lands. 
berger admits. We have also, as against Landberger's statement, no decisive proof in .4.V. no. 47, 1. 12 
that KA-DI and AN-GAL are equated with one god; what waa given in the left-hand column was the 
prowwnciation, ond that tein the first case oom pletely hroken, in the second cose nearly aay 

1 See Langdon, Jomaus ond feltar, : 
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The drawing above the inscription is a disc over the curved body of a horned viper, 
cerastes. Now it is a common opinion, maintained I am told by the senior officials of 
the medical services during the war, that the horned viper does not exist in Iraq; but 
this 1s an error, as Dr. N. L. Corkill, late Civil Surgeon in Baghdad, conclusively proved 
some years ago by preserving a dead specimen of the species found in the Muntafik 
area, though the reptile is unquestionably rare. Representations of cernates on boundary 
stones are not uncommon, and the heads of the fantastic beasts frequently shown lying 
by the symbols of Marduk and Nabnu have the head of cerastes. The viper was then 
the symbol of a god in Babylonia from at least the late Kassite period onwards, and 
this is not surprising, for there was a cult of such reptiles in Southern Arabia, as 
Professor Grohmann has shown, and presumably in Palestine, as Dr. 8, A, Cook assumes 
in his Schweich Lectures. Curiously enough there is good evidence that Serah or Sirw 
was a hydra, or the like, and cerastes therefore represented another deity. In view of 
the probability that KA-DI resembled the sun in nature, but differed in some important 
respect, there ts some likelihood that his (or her) symbol took this form. This brick 
seems to imply that, As to the association of the reptile with the sun, we have already 
seen that that accords with Babylonian ideas. 

But the style of this simple drawing will strike the first observer as Egy 
the other, below the inscription, which is not so simple, allows of 
no doubt whatever. There, inverted, may be seen a human figure 
Carrying in his left hand the wyss seeptre, in hie right the rnA symbol, 

a diaphanous skirt which hangs from the waist and reaches 
the knee. On his head are the two plumes over a wig, and on the 
chest is a large pectoral which may I think best be interpreted as 
the winged disc, for there seems to be a tail below the section of a 
circle. Whether the god be Onouris, or the syncretic Onouris-Shu 
or another, this is an Egyptian god, in the style of the New King- 
dom, a sun-god represented as many of the cycle of sun-gods were. 
Certain details of the drawing are not clear to me; the wig it seems 
may end just below the ear, the line of the collar seems to be // /@A 
given, ond the god may have a beard, but other interpretations Ul) //' 
are possible. Whether the line behind the right leg is an erroneous 
continuation of the skirt, or is intended for the rear appendage 
Kigyptian figures of this type sometimes have is also uncertain; 
there may be o loop above the central band of the skirt. There are also uncertain 
marks on the right leg which resemble flies in shape. Representations of the fly had 
some prophylactic significance both in Egypt and in Habyions, for rows of them may 
be seen on some Kassite cylinder seals, and there are fly amulets from Egypt. Whether 
they were specifically associated with any god there is apparently nothing to show, but 
any man in a sub-tropical country will inevitably think of flies and sun together. 

Not only does this drawing represent an Egyptian god, it is from the hand of an 
Egyptian. The accuracy of detail precludes any other explanation. And jt is obvious 
that he was engaged on brick-making at Der. Probably then he was a captive, taken 
during & campaign in the west. Whether the campaign was that conducted by 
Kadashman-Harbe, the father of Kurigalzu “the Young," against the Sutu who lived in 
that land of Satet in which Egypt had an interest under the Eighteenth Dynasty, or 
a campaign of Ashur-uballit, Kurigalzu’s maternal grandfather, who placed him on the 
throne of Babylon, or some other, will never be known. It is odd to think that some 
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eight hundred years later men who lived in the hills not so far east of Der were trans- 
ported to Egypt; had Ashurbanipal some exquisite reasons for his choice! | 

These drawings are but one more proof of the relations of the Egyptian and 
Babylonian civilizations during the ‘Amarnah period. Dr. Andrae has pointed out the 
Egyptian influences in Mesopotamian decoration, and the remarkable fragment of wall- 
painting found at the city of Nuzi near Kirkuk by the expedition of the American 
School at Baghdad is a new, outstanding example of this. Dr. Hall has argued for an 
Egyptian origin of a cuneiform literary text. Such influences can only be explained in 
Oriental countries, if I may be allowed to repeat myself, by the transference of indivi- 
duals from one country to another, for the rule of to-day in this matter is true of 
yesterday and of all time. The appearance of foreign designs on objects in the Baghdad 
bazaars means, unless the objects have been imported, that a foreigner or foreigners 
produced the earliest specimens in the bazaar and adapted the design for local wares. 
The Egyptian at Der—and he must have had fellows in misfortune elsewhere—is a 
conerete example of “influence.”” But he has another interest for me. There seems to 
be a tendency at present to lump together the products of Oriental lands under 
geographical heads. The pagan, Christian and Mohammedan ages in one particular land 
are put in a row, and the aesthetic critic draws his own conclusions about the unity to 
be found therein. Egypt is said to belong to the “Mediterranean area,” Babylonia is 
“ Asiatic.’ But in vital matters time is more important than geography, so far aa the 
Near East is concerned. The civilizations of Egypt and Babylonia ran their own 
individual, but parallel, courses from the fourth millenninm until the Hellenistic Age, 
and they serve to illustrate and illumine the one the other because the mode of man’s 
thought was the same in the two countries. One proof of this I find in this odd document 
from the hand of a lost soul in the miserable city of Der. That Egyptian, slaving in 
Mesopotamia as the Hebrews slaved in the Delta, saw in the local cult some resemblance 
to beliefs with which he was familiar, and placed upon a brick in the temple of a 
reptile-god associated with a aun-god the disk-symbol and figure of his own sun-god, 
and his own holy viper. Where he saw a resemblance we are busily engaged in seeing 
differences; but he was essentially, though not archaeologically and historically, right, 
because the ancient Egyptian and Babylonian religions were based upon the same root 
conceptions, were accepted by the minds of men at the same stage, immensely remote 
from later ages. 
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ON EGYPTIAN ART 
By H, FRANKFORT 


I 


The Editor has, in a recent number of this Jowrnal!, drawn attention to the following 
paradoxical situation: while Egyptology finds within its domain an exceptionally rich 
legacy of art, Egyptological writings on the subject are of an appalling poverty of thought. 
Professor Peet therefore summarized at length some of Schiifer’s work, as an exception 
to the rule, and insisted on its fundamental importance, declaring that “he who has no 
knowledge of it has neither the night to criticise nor even the ability fully to appreciate 
an Egyptian work of art.” 

With this statement we fully agree; and it seems appropriate to strengthen the 
Editor's plea for a less superficial treatment of Egyptian art by bringing to the fore some 
other recent studies, adequate to the subject and fruitful in results, but insuificiently 
known. The reason for this is significant in itself; these studies are all from the hand 
of scholars who are not Egyptologists but who were trained under the more developed 
discipline of classical archaeology*. And it is remarkable that their attitude and their 
methods differ, on the whole, from those adopted by Schafer. 

Schiifer has lately stated* what he believes to be the only scientific attitude towards 
Egyptian art: namely that one should try to penetrate as deeply as possible into all the 
manifestations of spiritual life of the Ancient Egyptians which have come down to us, to 
rouse in oneself what might be called Egyptian thought and feeling, and then to approach 
Egyptian art and interpret it. The classical scholars, however, have taken as their starting 
point the general and essential character of all art, that it is a creation of form, which 
can only be understood by an appreciation of its formal qualities. Everything which is 
not form becomes, from this point of view, of entirely secondary importance: “We may 
know a great deal about a thing as it really existe—its history, composition, market value, 
its causes and its effecte—all that is as good as not there for the aesthetic attitude. It 
is all incidental; not present in the aesthetic object *.” 

This attitude is obviously legitimate, not only within the framework of a history of 
art, but also from the point of view of Egyptology. We cannot understand the ancient 
Egyptian to the full if we refuse to consider him as subject to aesthetic feeling, while 
continuing to interpret him aa a religious or ethical being; we cannot understand him, 
or his culture, without treating his art as art, a# an object of aesthetic contemplation. 
That this contemplation must result in the forming of distinct and intelligible conceptions 
in order to obtain sojentific significance at all, ia obvious. 





| Journal, xvi, 147 ff. 

7 One example: for some years a lively argument bas been kept up about the orizin of the Keftiuans. 
The most important ovidence ia supplied by some Theban tomb-paintings, Ls it conceivable that within 
the field of classical archaoology (or of the history of art) euch evidence could continue to appear en flor 
without any attempt at critical sifting between original and derived work! 

* fhe Levstung der dgyptischen Aunat, 11, 

4B. Bosanquet, Tree lectures on aestheti, 0, 

Journ, of Egypt. Arch. xvi01. f 
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This need not lead us to the extremist view “that the literary and anecdotic content 
of a work of visual art,..is mere surplusage” (Clive Bell), so that it would be possible to 
sum up a work of art adequately and exhaustively in terms of form and colour. We 
grant the artistic (as distinct from the aesthetic) value of the content of a work of art; 
we admit that religious ideas and historical situations may form an essential part of it 
and that its aesthetic qualities do not exclusively constitute its nature, but we wish to 
acknowledge the forma! character which it possesses qua work of art by insisting on the 
absolute necessity of formal analysis?. 

li in Egypt, as elsewhere, a work of art was mostly created with an ulterior motive 
extraneous to art, none the less it possessed immanent aesthetic properties without which 
it would not be a work of art at all. It has to be carefully established to what extent 
alien motives have influenced the genesis of the indivisible unity with which the work 
of art confronts us. Yet this is but a preliminary inquiry; we must next abstract from 
this unity—whatever its non-artistie raison d'éfre—its peculiarity as a work of art, which, 
therefore, must be a peculiarity of form. Now this peculiarity is not discovered by any 
purely subjective interpretation of art or of the intentions of the artist who produced 
the work?. It is established solely by a description of the actual, objectively controllable, 
formal qualities of that work. Thus the starting point and the outcome of this method 
of inquiry have a perfectly objective existence. 

A formal analysis cannot give more than an insight into formal qualities. These may 
next be interpreted, but each interpretation is subjective and pertains to cultural 
history. Here, indeed, Schafer’s method is appropriate. To reconstruct in the mind a 
comprehensive picture of a past civilization and thus to understand all ite manifestations 
as organically related—such is the historian’s task. But it follows that the two methods 
envisaged in this section of our paper are by no means mutually exclusive, but that the 
application of the one should precede that of the other. In other words, Schiifer skips 
a necessary preliminary stage: the interpretation of art in the context of cultural history 
should be preceded by an analysis of its formal qualities precisely as the interpretation 
of written documents in that same context is preceded by a critical examination of their 
linguistic qualities, 

In stating this we do not wish to detract from the fundamental value of Schiifer’s 
pioneer-work. He himself would, indeed, be the first to admit that much remains to be 


1 Wedo not, of course, maintain that content and form have an existence independent of each other; 
they are analytically distingsiahabip but actually inseparable, This is best formulated by Lipps, Grund- 
lequng der Aeathotil, 1, 32: “Inhalt dea Kunstwerks iat das indem Kunstwerk Geformte, sofera es Gestalt 
tat, und kiinatleriache Form ist nichts auderes als die Daseinsweise dee Inhalta, durch wolche dieser eben 
mum Inhalt wird.” (The content of a work of art is that which has entered into tts_formal structure, but it 
is so only in so far as it hae become form; and artistic form is nothing but the mode of existence of the 
content of the work of art, through which this actually becomes the content of a work of art.) Schiifer doos 
not always take this (and expecially Lippe’ own italicizing) mto account. When he oxplains / Fon 
Aegyptischer Kunst, 41) that certain early works of art are so sparing in their indicctions that one cannot 
lovow to the full what the artist wanted to sugeest unless one tukes into account Later more explicit works, 
his sngument is unexceptional from an Egyptological point of view, but wrong aa far as the philoaophy of 
art ia concerned ; in these works of art the artist has not succeeded in expressing the full meaning which 
Schifer claims for them. 

? On the insufficiency of psychological “explanations” seo below, p. 24, n. 1. [t is obvious that the 
artist need net be comschons of the exact nature of the aesthetic properties of his creation. Lt is his business 
te shape matter, not to shape thoughts, much leas to shape words, But see, for instances of conscious 
stylimation, VA. A., 57. 
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done. And if we draw attention in this Journal to investigations undertaken by certain 
classical scholars, it is because they, though building on the resulta obtained by 
Schiifer, have at least made a beginning of filling the lacuna left by him; for they have 
submitted Egyptian art to a critical formal analysis whenever it fell within the scope of 
their own researches, It is obvious that we are not in a position to appreciate the 
possibilities of this treatment of art if we have only a single quotation from Schifer’s 
writings with which to compare it. We shall therefore next review Schiifer's main work 
in the light of the foregoing considerations. 


IT 


Schiifer's work, embodied in numerous articles and books, and lately formulated 
airesh in a third edition of his Von Aegyptischer Kunst', has persistently, for over thirty 
years, aimed at an explanation of what appears strange to western eyes in the art of 
Ancient Kgypt. This strangeness centres in the absence of perspective, or—to put it 
positively—in the way in which nature is rendered in the reliefs. It is obvious that every 
normal human eye at all times must see “in perspective.” But Schafer was the first to 
point out that the ancients were also conscious of this: in the Babylonian description of 
Ktana’s ascent to heaven, we read that, while rising, he saw the earth become first the 
size of a cottage, then of a cake, and finally disappear altogether*, Yet no drawing in 
Egypt utilizes this observation to indicate distance by a decrease in the size of objects 
pictured. Pushing his researches further, Schiifer has formulated a thesis of the utmost 
importance, which has hardly yet been recognized as it deserves by students of the history 
of art in general: the use of perspective, far irom being natural or common, ia not even 
usual; its priciple has been discovered only once in the whole course of human history, 
and that in the fifth century B.c. in Greece. Perspective is only used, in the whole world, 
by such people as have come into touch, directly or indirectly, with Greek art of the fifth 
century. 

It is convenient to call the people who have never seen that art or its derivatives 
pre-Greek, though we have to include amongst those pre-Greeks all the untaught children 
of our own day as well as moat primitive or semi-primitive peoples. The Babylonian 
evidence given above, and statements from modern primitives, establish the fact that the 
phenomena of perspective are perfectly well recognized by the pre-Greek artist. If he 
does not attempt to render them in his drawing it is with good reason: he considers the 
picture which his eye reveals as incorrect; in fact he knows “that things are not like 
that; and he draws what he knows, in principle. In practice he turns over in his mind 
the various aspects which he remembers of a given object and chooses those which best 
incorporate its characteristics, excluding, of course, all those which entail foreshortenings 
or in which some objects project in front of others. The best aspect is, on the whole, 
that of an object straight in front of him. I have said “objects,” but the pre-Greek 
artist may even treat parts of objects in this way; if it leads to his combining in the 
picture of one single object aspects of its parts from entirely different viewpoints, such as 
are never in reality seen together, there is no reason why that should trouble him at all; 
for he draws a picture more true than his visual impressions, a picture, however (and 





' Leipeig, 1930; quoted here as FL A. A. 
2). 4. A. 84 4f Sohiifer alec compares Leniah lx, 21, 1m connection with Num. xiii, 31 if 
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this should never be forgotten), which he intends to be a rendering of nature just as does 
the draughtsman who uses perspective, But we must not make the mistake of thinking 
that the pre-Greek draughtsman chooses between perspective and ideoplastic drawing’. 
He has no choice; for perspective was only developed as a mode of rendering nature after 
the world of appearances had been acknowledged in contradistinction to that of the mind. 
The difference between the pre-Greek artist and the one who uses perspec 

end one of logic. 

It will be clear that the pre-Greek artist could represent an object In many ways, and 
we know only too well that a number of Egyptian drawings are perfectly inexplicable 
for us because we do not know what the artist was picturing; and, on the other hand, 
there is no knowing how a pre-Greek artist is going to render any given object®. In 
practice the searcity of invention among our kind is the reason why only a limited number 
of the many possible renderings are used, at least of common objects. This is the true 
meaning of that much abused phrase, the power of tradition in Eeyptian art. Some 
great masters, during the first dynasties, mvented and perfected certain formulae for 
rendering the human body, animals, ete., and these combined in such a magnificent 
manner clearness of meaning with decorative beauty that the inventions of later genera- 
tions are but variations on the original theme. 

The Egyptian relief stands most in need of explanation; but if the origin of its 
peculiarities is as deep-rooted as we have said above, there can be no doubt that the 
sculpture in the round of the Egyptian, and of all pre-Greek artists, must show related 
features. These Schiifer has pointed out recently and therewith rounded off his work. 

We have given here the merest ontline of Schifer’s view. What is characteristic is 
that he has undertaken to test it on nothing less than the whole of the extant Egyptian 
monuments. The reproach, often heard but seldom put into writing, that his work is 
over-elaborate betrays a profound misunderstanding of his purpose: Schifer ia not out 
merely to formulate an inyemious theory, he wants to demonstrate how a particular 
attitude towards visual impressions, a particular view as to their reality, underlies the 
whole multifarious structure of Egyptian art. It is of the utmost value for Egyptology 
that his book should be as complete and comprehensive as it is; there is no type of 
representation and very few, if any, isolated instances, which cannot be found in it, 
brought into relation with the dominating idea of all pre-Greek art. 

Pre-Greek art, not merely Egyptian art. Let us be quite clear on this point: what 
is typically Egyptian escapes us here. If the logic of the Egyptian artist is practically 
the same as that of the artists of Babylon, Mexico and the Gold Coast, then we must 
consider thia discovery as important, no doubt, but as marking no more than a first stage 
in Me oe from which an inquiry into the nature of Egyptian art can be profitably 
undertaken, 





| We cannot share Schifer's otjection to this term (V4. A.,332). Even if the first author to ase it, 
Verworn, has not very accurately defined its meaning, it is surely more convenient, and therefore better as 
a actontifie term, than the cumbersome compounds “geradansichtig-vorstellig” and “achriigansichtig- 
ee: which suffer moreover from stressing the notion of “aspect” to which we have also adhered 

in the text, but which is, aa Schiifer odmite (p, 87), mot strictly speaking relevant, “ Ideoplastic" and 
phyioplaato," on the COREIALY, Indicate the essential facta that either idena or appearances underlie the 
forme used in the types of art thus distinguished ; and that they do not contain in themselves the whole 
definition af those contrasting types is a shortcoming which they share, of necessity, with most terme of 
ee 

a. AL, 198-147, especially 143, 
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Naturally Schafer also realized this'. He admits even that the rendering of nature 
does not affect the essence of art at all*, and distinguishes in a work of art first a basic, 
“logical” stratum determined by the attitude towards visual impressions which prevails 
in the community to which the art belongs; and secondly, upon this foundation, a “layer 
of expression.” We may for the moment accept this division, though the “layer of 
expression’ contains a variety of heterogeneous elements, for instance the content as 
well as the aesthetic properties of the work of art; in any case this did not matter to 
Schiifer because he was, until quite recently, oceupied exclusively with the basic, logical 
layer. It is true that he could not there touch upon what was most characteristic in his 
subject. But he was convinced that, once the strangeness of Egyptian art was explained, 
its beauty, in all its peculiarity, but also in all its strength, would speak for itself. Its 
strangeness, however, he found centred in its method of rendering nature. And it remains 
his great achievement to have shown convincingly that Egyptian art, granted a certain 
attitude towards visual impressions which differs from ours, is consistent in iteelf and 
- gan be fully understood. 

But recently and, one might say, under provocation, Schiifer has devoted more 
attention to the “layer of expression.” For it is no longer the strangeness but the beauty 
of Egyptian art which is commented upon by the layman. Far from needing a justifica- 
tion or from being regarded as a mere prelude to the “perfect” art of Greece, Egyptian 
art has been the object of most enthusiastic admiration, and has been eoclaimed. in the 
contemporary movement against impressionism, as an exemplary achievement conforming 
to the most modern artistic aspirations. Schifer could not let this assumption pass after 
having so carefully established the unbridgeable gulf which separates us from the 
Ancient Egyptians. Even if we create or admire non-perspective drawings or conven- 
tionalized sculpture, we cannot possibly do so without aesthetic preoceupation, naively, 
as the Egyptian did, for whom there did not exist an alternative method of representa- 
tion. Schifer maintains, therefore, that most modern admirers of Egyptian art acclaim 
as aesthetic values qualities which are rather of a logical nature. 

There is some truth in this contention, but it does not meet the case entirely. In 
fact there is a strong prima facie improbability that such a deeply-felt admiration for 
Egyptian art, a feeling moreover which is experienced in the first place by artists and 
art-critics, by those (that is) whose natural talent is most closely akin to that of the 
makers of the admired objects, should merely be based on a mistake. Schiifer has himself 
felt the need for o positive refutation of those recent expressions of opinion, and this 
could only take the shape of an interpretation by himself of the “layer of expression." 
Two sections of the latest edition of his book deal with this subject (pp. 17-70) and we 
find there, under the caption “The nature of Egyptian art,” the following subjects: 
characterization of it by examples; relation to other arts; architecture, music and dance, 
poetry, religion; forms of the landscape. Next follow, under “the creative forces,’ the 
following subjects: works of art possess not only aesthetic forces; inborn formal inclina- 
tions of artists; material; tools; technique: content; use; style: priesthood; kingship; 


= 


' One instructive example with which Schiifer himself distinguishes the various spheres { F.A.A., 343): 
“That we see in each Egyptian drawing of o hand the thumb and fingers fully figured side by side, that 
belongs to the atyle of all pre-Greek, ideoplastio work ; that the four fingers are put closely tigether and 
show the naile drawn in profile, that is Egyptian style. That the fingertips are elegantly curved backwarls, 
that is the style of one particular period in Egypt: the New Kingdom.” 

S07”. A. A, 46; 228, ed; 350, 
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artists. Naturally such subjects, treated by a scholar and a connoisseur like Schafer, give 
mise to discussions which are most precious and illuminating. And yet they remain a 
series of unsystematic remarks, striking and most valuable digressions indeed, but 
unsatisfactory because their number and arrangement seem arbitrary and without 
finality. If we remember that this book was originally written to explain the rendering 
of nature in Egyptian art, and if we next glance over the headings enumerated just now 
in our text, the reason for this inadequacy becomes clear: for here precisely is the lacuna 
revealed to which we have drawn attention in the first section of this paper: on the one 
hand Schifer has established the logical foundation upon which Egyptian art was 
developed; on the other he is now attempting to appreciate it within the context of 
cultural history. The critical preparation, however, to which art must be submitted 
before it can suitably be assimilated by cultural history, is nowhere to be found. Egyptian 
art in itself, as a peculiar formal phenomenon, haa not been made the focus of attention 
at all. This omission has two far-reaching consequences. In the first place Schiifer loses 
the only possible approach to an understanding of the aesthetic value of Egyptian art, 
which lies in the elucidation of those formal qualities that possess an aesthetic value 
for the Ancient Egyptians, as well ss for us. He furthermore loses the opportunity of 
checking the precise extent of his “logical layer” within the work of art. And it will 
appear upon closer scrutiny that Schafer overrates the influence of the pre-Greek system 
of rendering nature, both as regards the forms of Egyptian art and as regards the true 
source of modern admiration; and if he does not underrate the aesthetic values of 
Egyptian art, he most certainly underrates our ability to bring these values within 
objective and intelligible formulae, which enable us to understand them intellectually 
in addition to submitting to the feeling which they inspire!. 

If we have found in the history of Schifer’s own work the reason why he falls short 
in this matter, we may add that the issue has been hopelessly confused by the admirers 
of Egyptian art themselves. Even if one leaves alone their purely subjective expressions 
of delight, which are not capable of rational treatment, there remain discussions—like 
the well-known chapter in Frau Fechheimer's Plastit der Aegypter—in which authors 
do not confine themselves to stating which aesthetic properties are peculiar to and 
admirable in Egyptian art, but interweave such statements with quotations from 
Egyptian texts and references to Egyptian religion. Such discussions obviously leave 
their legitimate concern with art to embark on a treatment of Egyptian civilization as a 


1 In Dre Levatung der dgyptischen Kunst, p. 36, Schiifer ehows how the stylistic peculiarities of the 
works of art depend on the inborn “formal propensities" of the artiste which we ean “read off" from their 
works but never “explain.” This shows the difference in standpoint between him and the modern sehool of 
philwophy of art. As aon aa the artist is taken into account, in every paychological “explanation,” we do 
lose at once contact with reality, more than ever in the case of ancient art. But we ure not bound by 
Schiifer’s alternative of either “axplaining” paychologically the propensities of the artist or hesitatingly 
registering sone: peculiarities which strike us in a work, [t is possible to take the works of art themselves, 
in ther undoubted actuality, a8 our object, and explore their formal qualities exhaust rely and systemati- 
cilly. Not paychology but morphology is required, Weare particularly ansious not to be misunderstood 
where we emphasize the limitations of the work of a acholar for whom we feel the deepest admiration. Tt 
would be absurd to suggest that Schiifor is not fully ulive to the aesthetic value of Egyptian art, and we 
may quote a few places, suchas V. 4. A., 9,43 ff 180 ete,, where he actunlly touches upon this aspect of 
it. But he does not know how to turn it to use in ascientific appreciation of Egyptian art. It is here that 


Egyptology can profit from the discoveries of the philosophers of art mentioned in the beginning of the third 
aection of this paper. 
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unity manifest in the various departments of spiritual life, If Sehifer objects to this 
treatment because of the insufficiency of our material or of the incompetence of an author 
(as in the case of Worringer) one can heartily agree, But it is obvious that the real 
problem is entirely obscured in such a controversy. The essential problem is whether 
we can make statements concerning Egyptian art which attain to scientific accuracy, and 
#0 are conducive to a better understanding of the subject. We have, in the first section 
of this paper, given the theoretical considerations which justify those statements if they 
conform to a certain standard of objectivity, and which, in fact, establish the position 
that they alone can do justice to the most essential quality of Egyptian art. We must 
now show their application in an example. This, in the absence of illustrations, is an 
awkward undertaking, for we are apt to lose aight of the fact that the abstractions with 
which we deal have actual existence only in the rich variety of modifications extant in 
the monuments. We may try, however, to consider here, as far as the present circum- 
stances permit, such a fundamental formal characteristic of Egyptian sculpture as its 
“cubism!” 

The cubism of Egyptian statues in the round is most pronounced in the case of works 
in stone. It consists, roughly, in an approach of the composition to a series of block- 
forms, The main surfaces and planes, and also the main lines (such as those of the 
limbs), are so disposed, at right angles or in parallels, as to suggest the squareness of a 
block. It is not as if the finished statue were imperfectly freed from its original block of 
stone. On the contrary, its very cubism stresses the three-dimensional definition of the 
statue by a clearer elaboration of its coordinates than less cubistic forms of sculpture 
allow; and thus the statue is emphatically constituted as a self-contained object in 
apace. 

If it is, for this very reason, well suited to be admired by contemporary sculptors 
whose ideals have been voiced in this country by Mr. Eric Gill, and in Germany, for 
instance, by Adolf Hildebrand, must we therefore judge the recognition of the cubiam 
inherent in Egyptian art as merely a product of modern imaginings! Is Schiifer right to 
brand this approach as an “‘egoistical enjoyment” of Egyptian art, sharply contrasted 
with a purely scientific, unselfish study? How, then, does he account for this cubism, 
the existence of which cannot be denied? He considera it a necessary corollary to the 
pre-Greek way of rendering nature; it follows from the predominance which the four 
main aspects (front, back and sides) assume in the consciousness of the pre-Greek 
artist, But here we find that exaggeration of the importance of this factor to which we 
have alluded already, and it is easy to show that Schifer's explanation does not account 
for the fact. In the first place we know other schools of pre-Greek art; they share with 
Egypt the method of rendering nature but they do not show this cubism in their 
statuary, and in some cases, for instance in Babylon or in the Congo, they adhere to 
perfectly well-defined but completely different aesthetic fscinatan, az we shall see. 

In the second place the history of Egyptian art itself shows us that the cubistic forms 
were deliberately chosen from amongst other possibilities. During the early dynasties 
attitudes are admitted in statuary and details are arranged in a way which is definitely 





' The term is bad in ao far as it might suggest any connection with a certain school of modern art. 
But as it is such an extremely weeful word to denote a set of seathetic peculiarities, and aa, on the other 
hand, the particular modern movement denoted by this word is already defunct asl ita programme for- 
gotten, there is every chance that “cobism” may survive with seme such connotation as we have given it 
in the text without causing actual confusion. 
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less cubistic than those which the mature works display’. In the confusion of the two 
Intermediate Periods similar phenomena can be observed. But each time when sculpture 


rises again to ita full power, after the political upheavals have lost their effect, the 


variations to which we refer are dropped. Why is this? The only reason which presents 
itself is also valid for us; the types accepted by Egyptian tradition are aesthetically 
superior to the others. 

Let us consider this statement somewht in detail, We have already noticed a first 
aesthetic quality which the cubism of an Egyptian statue possesses: its self-sufficiency, 
self-containedness, its complete plastic corporeality, its independence as an object in space 
clearly constituted by the emphatic elaboration of its coordinates from the block of stone 
of indeterminate extension, This quality Central American art, for instance, does not seem 
to possess; in Babylonian sculpture, if present in any marked degree, it is the consequence 
of an entirely different aesthetic formula: not the cube but the cylinder is the ground- 
form underlying sculptural compositions in that country, and its importance, as regards 
corporeality, is found not in a stress on coordinates but in the possession of an unbroken 
circular surface which, returning on itself, defines the spatial limits of the object in con- 
junction with the vertical axis*, If we choose, at random, a third example we may refer 
to negro sculpture, which achieves the same end by a much more complicated and subtle 
proceeding: besides a common use of cylindrical bodies there is a certain stress laid on 
the depth (if we regard the front view) by a slight bending of arms and legs in standing 
statues, by an accentuation of forward projections such as breasts, forehead and stomach, 
the last two parts often shaped as termini of a curiously scooped-out plane of great 
efficacy from the view-point of corporeality. 

In all these. cases, in Egypt, Babylon and Negro Africa, we have to deal with an art 
which renders nature in the pre-Greek way; in all three cases the statues are symmetrical, 
“frontal,”’ “geradansichtig.” But all this, though it should be realized, is of entirely 
secondary importance in comparison with the strikingly different solutions found in these 
three cultural provinces of the problem of how to give corporeality to a statue. And the 
study of these different solutions of a formal problem will lead, if followed up, to an 
insight into the essential differences between the art of those provinces, and into the 
mentality of its makers. 

With the problem of corporeality we have not exhausted the aesthetic significance 
of the cubism of Egyptian art, A second aesthetic quality lies in the harmony which 
it is able to produce between material and form in Egyptian stone sculpture; it does 
admirable justice to the impenetrability, weight, massiveness and refractory nature of 
the material; and the relation of works in stone to those in other materials should be 
investigated 5, 

' fg, Pieratonpolia 1, Pl. ii, or Capart, Jviwte oe Pert, fig. 180, both with an anti-cubistic disposition of 
ath and legs, though the statues are, of course, built up in accordance with the pre-Greek method and 
Rhow. tn fact more clearly thin sesthetic perfection would allow, the predominance of the four main aspects. 
Seo also the discussion of the sent, p. 41. 

Examples are given below, pp, 47 —48. 

? To this snbject another classical scholar, E. Loewy, has devoted an admirable atudy, which, however, 
leaves everything for Egyptian art still undone (Stein und Ers, in Awnatgeschichtliche Anzewen, Beiblatt der 
Aitthclvagen oer Institute fir Uesterrechische Geschichtsforschung, Vienna, 1913)—How much a special 
inquiry inte this tatter is needed becomes clear whan we notice that Schiifer (V, A. A, pp. 48-60) touches 
in the course of one discussion not less than three distinct problems without determining the exact pro- 
vince of one of them: firstly the aesthetic qualities of stonework in comparison with wood- and copper-work 
(and here should also be distinguished the problem of composition—to which Schiifer'a “Geachlossenheit” 
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A tuird quality of Egyptian cubism is the harmonious contrast which it affords 
between organic and inorganic form; the relation between architecture and sculpture 
may be considered as part of this formal problem, for if, in the statues of Rahotep and 
Nofert, this contrast is effected by leaving stone standing as a smooth background 
behind the figures, in the mortuary temple of Chephren the same effect is achieved by 
placing the statues against the smooth square pillars, and in the New Kingdom temples 
by building up pillars and figures together, as in the case of the Osiride pillars. It is typical 
of the Egyptian that he requires smooth stone for the contrast with the organic form 
and never uses the rough matrix of his statue, as Michelangelo and Rodin did. But 
that in all cases the contrast in Egypt is harmonious and not discordant follows precisely 
from that cubiam which reshapes organic forma eo that they are not incongruous with 
their block-built surroundings. 

We may take for our last example in the round a matter of detail, and for that 
purpose follow up the last mentioned formal problem, the contrast between organic and 
inorganie form within the work of art itself. This can best be done in the case of seated 
statues, for here the contrast exists between figure and seat. In passing we may remark 
that the arms of chairs, which we know to have existed in reality, are never rendered in 
sculpture in the round, no doubt because they would confuse the contrast which we have 
just mentioned. Furthermore we note that down to Zoser's time the seat ia more or less 
elaborately shown to be a chair, with legs and curved aupports; euch details are indicated 
especially on the sides, In the famous diorite statue of Chephren there is, in the front 
view, a very intricate play of contrast between the sculptured lions of the throne-legs 
and the comparatively gigantic figure of the king. But Egyptian art rejects, on the 
whole, all these elaborations of detail in favour of the least realistic but most effective 
contrast: already in the limestone statues of Chephren we find the seat reduced to a 
simple square block of stone, with, at most, a shallow decorative design in relief on the 
sides. Here again our own aesthetic judgement gives us the only explanation of this 
decision of Egyptian art by revealing the purity and strength of the contrast which exists 
between the conventionalized seat and the rounded forms of the figure. 

Having dealt with some aspects of sculpture in the round, and having also discussed 
one representative matter of detail, we may now glance for a moment at relief work, 
We may choose as representative the period of El-‘Amarnah, during which the reliefs 
reflect very completely the tendencies of the new school of art, There is no doubt that 
Schiifer is the greatest authority on the period, and it is not a stricture on his invalu- 
able work, but merely a statement of a significant fact, to say that we do not possess 
from his pen a precise account of the points in which ‘Amarnah art differs from what 





refern—and that of harmony between material and form); secondly the different possibilities of stonework 
in comparison with wood- and copper-work, where the technical limitations properly belong; and thirdly 
the different nature of art in its infancy, maturity and decadence, a problem not explicitly posed by Schiifer 
but introdaced tacitly in the choice of some of his examples. For instance, it ia not typical for stonework 
that the sceptres of the standing figure are shown as in the Louvre statue of Sepa, where the carly artist 
proceed with childlike care, not daring to enbordinate accuracy to beauty; typical for the mature stone- 
work is that these sceptres are simply omitted because stonework will not allow of the disposal of the arms 
in such a way as to make the harmonious incorporation of the aceptres possible (in contrast with wood- 
and eopper-work), Schifer is, even in each discussions as the one to which we refer, throughout under the 
spell of the question how nature is rendered and this explains the confusion of the argument. Compare 
also the great importance which he attaches to the “filling,” the stone left standing between arma and 
trunk for instance, an importance which it dues not seem to possess if considered as a formal element. 
Journ. of Egypt. Arch. xvi. Li 
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precedes it. We have to thank him for numerous studies which explain the meaning, 
the content of works of the new school; we possess furthermore some fascinating 
chapters in which he describes to us the life, religion and art of Akhenaten’s time. But 
his treatment of the artistic innovations themselves may be summed up in the following 
quotation which serves to introduce the word “expressionism” as a label for the 
‘Amarnah period in the history of Egyptian art. Schiifer says: “The traditional subtle 
beauty of Egyptian art, excluding all excesses, must now suddenly have appeared empty 
and external to the young king and his circle, too narrow, in fact, to contain the stormy 
feelings which possessed them’.” This surely is true. If is also true that the reliefs 
at El-'Amarnah are more expressive of feeling than those which precede them. But if 
Schifer applies to this art the term “expressionism,” which denotes a movement in 
modern art in which the rendering of visual impressions is sacrificed to a use of shapes 
and colours chosen because of the expressive value they possess for the artist, he either 
confuses “expressioniam” and “expressiveness” or he introduces an explanation for the 
new features in ‘Amarnah art without having studied these features in themselves. This 
omission becomes particularly clear if we observe that Schiifer supports his interpretation 
by references to the literature and the religion of the Atenists. 

- On the other hand a formal analysis of the new art of El-'Amarnah was attempted 
in the Egypt Exploration Society's publication The Mural Painting of El-Amarnah. It 
was shown in detail, by studying -first isolated figures, then those combined to form 
groups, and finally the wall-decorations as a whole, that we find there, in contrast with 
older Egyptian art, “a conscious attempt to make the visual perception, the observation 
of the actual appearance of nature, the basis of the artistic process.” The heightened 
expressiveness of “Amarnah art was not stressed particularly because it was considered 
to be merely a consequence of the new importance attached to appearances, which 
allowed the expressive attitudes and groupings observed in actuality to be rendered in 
the reliefs and drawings*. According to this view, then, the prevailing attitude at 
El-‘Amarnah was diametrically opposed to “expressionism"; and this view, no lesa than 
Schafer’s, can be supported by reference to the literature and religion of the period, in 
which great stress is laid throughout on “truth*.” 


| degyptische wad heutiga Kunst, in Die Antibe, m1 (1927), 240, 

* Tn reply to Schafer's objection that we have underrated there the emotional element in “Amarnah art 
(VLA. AL, 364, n, 30 ¢) we should like to refer to our interpretation of the relief from Parennefer’s tomb, 
Mura! Painting, p. 9. 

* For the meaning of the word in thie context we must quote from Mural Pointiag, 27: “The truth at 
which Akhenaten was aiming waa, at least in the sphere of art, truth of a particular and very limited kind, 
the subjective trnth of the senses; it was characteristic of Akhenaten's self-centred nature that hie ignored 
the oljective, universal truth which the traditional formal language of earlior Egyptian art had tried to 
express.” Thus the formulae with which Egyptian art renders the concept ‘king’ imply youthful strength, 
dignity, health ; statues are merely repetitions of the formula with such modifications of facial features aa 
to make identification in each case possible, Any given Pharaoh may have had only one eye, or may have 
been an imbecile, or lame, but we shall never know it from his portraits, not because the sculptor waa 
anxious to flatter his master, bat because such incidental infirmities were lees important to an Egyptian 
than the general truth that the figure represented the King of the Two Lands; and from this notion the 
possession of perfect physique, of dignity, ote., was as inseparable as the wearing of the uraews. But when, 
under Akhenaten, the eculptors worked on hia Karnak statues, the king must have questioned the truth 
of the portraits which they were making im accordance with the age-old generalizing attitude of their 
people. He must have pointed out to them his own physical peculiarities and insisted that they should be 
rendered, No claim vould be more revolutionary. For on the one hand Akhenaten must have offended the 
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Thus we find two theories in conflict, both pertaining to cultural history, both 
supported by evidence from written sources of the period, but explaining new features 
in the art of El-‘Amarnah, the one as a consequence of an increased sentimentality, a 
predominance of feeling over restraint and traditionaliam, the other as caused by an 
increased value attached to “truth.” Within the scope of cultural history the conflict is 
insoluble, unless we question the new art itself as to its origin: it then appears from an 
analysis of its forms that the new expressiveness is a consequence of a closer rendering 
of visual impressions, for side by side with certain forms which are, indeed, expressive 
no less than realistic, there are many others which have no expressive value at all but 
can only be explained as an attempt to render actual appearance’. Thus the conflicting 
explanations of the art of El-‘Amarnah provide a particularly clear example of the 
necessity of formal analysis as a preliminary stage in the interpretation of art, and of the 
effect of the lacuna left in Schifer's work between the elucidation of the logical basis of 
Egyptian art and its interpretation in the context of cultural history. We hope then no 
longer to meet with opposition when we repeat that there are a number of facts 
relevant to art which have to be organized as scientific knowledge; which, from being 
first perceived by aesthetic feeling, must be made conscious, intelligible and thereby 
expressible; and that such an undertaking cannot be dismissed as “egoistical enjoyment” 
of Egyptian art, in contrast with the scientific, historical attitude which aske “what has 
been, and how has it been?*” On the contrary, we may claim with Wolifiin that 
a formal analysis of ancient works of art is a condition sine qua non of their under- 
standing *. 





moral susceptibilities of his contemporaries by thus giving personal and incidental characteristics pre- 
eedence over norms universally valid and therefore exclusively worthy of being incorporated in the 
monuments. And on the other hand he required his eculptora to break nudically with every tradition of 
their craft, Let us not forget that an Egyptian artist was trained in building up figures, according to fixed 
achomes, out of parte which be had learned previously to form according to fixed formulae, He could not 
possibly Inok naively at nature with a view to copying it; his ostraca, sketches made of first impressions, 
are there to prove to us thet this was so; we clearly see in them that there was never a question of viaual 
impressions heing obtained first, and being then translated into conventional forms; the viaual impressions 
became actually conscious in the shape of those conventions, Thus the Karnak sculptors were required by 
Akhenaten (that is, by an outsider, but by one who had the power to make compliance with his wishes a 
matter of life and death) to execute their work according to a standard of perfection with which they were 
not conversant aml which went against their whole method of conceiving a piece of sculpture. What could 
they do but return to their rejected models and belabour the shapes and distend the usual forms which, of 
noctasity, must form the basis of their modelling? Surely they would rather exaggerate than risk to appear 
unwilling to do as they were told. Lf the coloasi, requiring in any case monumental treatment because of 
their sine, were singularly unsuitable for such experiments, we may see in other early works of the reign, 
such as the Berlin family-relief and its cognates, extremes to which the artista were driven before, at 
Fl--Amarnah itaelf, some masters found the aesthetic possibilities of the new attitude towards appearances 
which Akhenaten required, But ‘expressionism,’ de. a wilful distortion of observed forms in order to 
oxpresa emotion, cuters nowhere into the matter. If in certain instances (the king prying; the rewarding 
of an official) emotion was observed in actunl life, the newly logitimized interest in the rendering of 
Appeanuaces led to a rendering of these observations alongside with others in the reliefs. Thus tho 
expressiveness of Egyptian art was heightened at El-‘Amarnah, but the process by which this was done 
was the opposite to that adopted by ‘ expressioiiste.’ 

' Here belong such details as the drawing of the outside of the foot with all five toes, and all the facts 
reluting to composition which were enumerated in Mira! Painting. 

® Die Leistung der tigyptiachen Kunzt, 10, 

* Preface to the sixth edition of AwastgeschicAtliche Grundhegriffe. 
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The further inquiry into the nature of Egyptian art should never lose sight of 
Schiifer's wor because we have to account throughout for a rendering of nature based 
on premises which are not our own; and also because he so admirably demonstrates the 
variety of ways in which form in Egyptian art is affected by this pre-Greek attitude 
towards visual impressions. But if at all times Schiifer's work must form the starting- 
point for the study of Egyptian art, progress now lies in a direction which he has 
consistently avoided, 





It 


The systematic study of art as such, of ari as creation of form, was only in- 
augurated about forty years ago. But Egyptian art has actually been considered by 
Riegl, the founder of the new “science of art?," in his epoch-making Stilfragen, at least 
as far as its decorative characteristics are concerned, He discovered two leading forces 
in Egyptian ornamentation: “the accentuation of terminations,” and the “filling of 
angles.” He also drew attention to the absence of functional significance in the 
decorative art of Egypt. The peculiar character of a border, for instance, or of a corner, 
is as little grasped (or, at least, as little expressed in design) as, in architecture, the 
weight-bearing character of the columns. Riegl’s main theme is, however, the con- 
tinuous development of vegetable ornament, as an illustration of the decisive influence of 
formal qualities in the history of art. He demonstrates that the Egyptians were the first 
to stylize flowers for ornamental purposes, that their designs were taken over and 
elaborated by Phoenicians and Assyrians, acquired an unprecedented richness of harmony 
in Greece, and survive to this day. 

In ite subsequent growth the new “Kunstwissenschaft"” has drawn its material 
naturally from schools of art better known and nearer to us than that of Egypt. And if 
the study of Egyptian art has recently been elucidated by an application of the newly- 
won insight, this gain has been made incidentally; a number of classical archaeologists 
have undertaken to apply to their own subject the results which Riegl and Wickhof, 
Dvorak and Walfflin, 8chmarsow and Wulfi had obtained in dealing with the art of other 
periods, Thus these classical scholars touched upon Egypt whenever, in their research, 
early Greek art required the foil of earlier Near Eastern achievement. And it is not 
altogether fair to lift their references to Egypt from the contexts in which they are 
sometimes buried; but we do so because nothing seems so well suited to suggest what 
remains to be done as the success of these inroads of outsiders into Egyptoligy. 

Two very important works can merely be mentioned here without any attempt at 
summarizing their contents. In the excellent history of ancient oriental art by Curtins? and 
in Evers’ standard work on Middle Kingdom sculpture* formal analysis plays a leading 
part, and its results are most illuminating. But both Evers and Curtinus avowedly set 


' “ Allgemeine Kunstwissenschaft" is an awkward term to translate, It is distinct from “Aesthetic” 
in that it is not concerned with the idea of the beautiful but with the actual works of art in the fullness 
of their varied significance. And “ philosophy of art* seems to suggest an interpretation of art aa a means 
to an end, which not only runs counter to much of contemporary thought but 2 ghankt ooh ie ‘i . m 
assumed in the designation of the sxience which has to investigate, amongst others, this very problem. 

* Ludwig Curtius, Die Antike Aninat, 1, in Handbuch der Kunstwissenschaft, begriindet von FP. Birger, 
Berlin-Netbahelaberg, 1913, 

* Hans Gerhard Evers, Stact ave dem Stein, Deniemiler, Geschichte und Bedeutung der aegyptischen 
Flaatik withrond dea Mittleren Reichs, Miinchen, 1929, 
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out to interpret art in connection with ancient civilization, and the subjectivity of their 
work increases, of course, in proportion with its interpretative character. Moreover, the 
formal analysis js so deeply interwoven with the account of the histoncal development 
that it does not reach the stage of generalization, but exists throughout in the shape of 
comment on single works or periods; these appear, in fact, more often than not in an 
entirely new light, thanks to the acuteness of obeervation and the sensitive understanding 
of these authors. Moreover, the second volume of Evers’ work consista of a reasoned 
catalogue of the details of Middle Kingdom sculpture in their historical development, by 
means of which the dating of newly found works should be an easy matter, while its 
distinctive features compared with the art of the Old and New Kingdoms are clearly 
established. 

A work which provides us with purely objective data is Moebius’ inquiry into the 
history of the seated figure’. The study of the type reveals, among other things, o 
striking contrast between Egypt and Babylon. In Egyptian art the seated figure is a 
predominant motive, admirably suited to a tectonic, cubistic treatment. The Babylonians 
hardly do justice to the aesthetic possibilities which it contains. In fact Moebius has to 
coin the phrase “oriental silhouette” to follow up in Anatolia and early Greece a seated 
type in which the angles at knees and hip, which are typical for the seated posture, are 
s0 far neglected as to produce a more or less continuous line from neck to feet. Some 
early statues one must actually turn round to be sure whether they are meant as seated 
or standing figures. Moebius draws attention to the fact that the Babylonians mostly 
treat figures wrapped in heavy clothing, a subject which it is difficult to bring into line 
with the exigencies of the seated type, while it suits the standing figure well. The paper 
contains, furthermore, interesting remarks on the composition of more than one statue 
into groups, the realistic development of the motive at El-‘Amarnah, the influence of the 
Egyptian type on Assyria. 

The work, however, which is most completely in line with the considerations with 
which we started and demonstrates most clearly how much a formal analysis of Egyptian 
art may contribute to its understanding, is beyond doubt Matz’ monograph on early 
Cretan seals*, Matz considers in the course of hia argument three well-defined problems 

? Hans Moehiin, Cher Form uid Bedeutung der nitseenden Geatalt in der Kunst dea Grieata wid der 
Grischen, in Mittheilungen des Devtachen Archaeologiachen Tistituta, Atheaiache Abtertung, Vol. xut, Berlin, 
127. 

2 Friedrich Matz, Die frikretischen Siegel, cine Untersuchung aber das Werden dea minoischen Stiles, 
Berlin, 1928, We must refer here to two articles of Matz and one of Krahmer, of which we cannot accept 
the conclusions. Matz (Zur Aompomtion aegyptiacher Wangiider, in SueArbuch dee Dewtechen Archaao- 
logiachen Inati¢ués, EXxvU, 30 f.; and Js Motiv dea Gefallenen, in op, cit, XXXVITI-1X) objects that 
Schiifer’s interpretation does not separate Egyptian art from primitive art all over the world, and attemipts 
to show that the differentiation existed even before the Old Kingdom in an adaptation of ideographic 
formulae to visual impressions, The first stage of that adaptation is the introduction of a groundline on 
which the figures are placed; this occurs on the Narmer—in contrast with the earlier Hunters—palette. 
The next stop is the introduction of the fries, which cuts up a decorated surface into a number of hori- 
gontal strips: Matz maintains that, whatever was the motive that led to the introduction of the frieze, its 
employment must unavoidably produce a conception of the corporeality of the objects which it contained ; 
these, standing on the groundline, would appear against the remaining surface of the frieze, ic, the back- 
ground, in a way which suggested yaguely the sky or soil mounting to a high horizon. To prove this 
point, and to show its development in the history of Egyptian art, Matz studies in detail hunting and battle 
scones, and, as a detail from thease again, the fallen figure in Egyptian reliefs. It is obvious thet we are on 
very dangerous ground with Matz’ contention. 11 is not a far cry from here to the popular, mistaken, per- 
spective interpretation of Egyptian drawings which Schiifer has been at such pains to dispel. And the 
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and contrasts the solutions which are adopted in Egypt, Babylonia and Crete respectively. 
The problems are: the decoration of a circular surface; the groundform of plastic eom- 
position; the interrelation of the wall-decorationa within a room, It is extremely im- 
portant that Matz, starting from a registration of observed facta, finds that the solutions 
of these problems in one civilization are intimately connected, and contrast with the 
solutions found in the other two cultural centres. The inference can only be that the 
similarity of the solutions found in one civilization for these three problems is due to an 
element peculiar to that civilization or to the mentality of its bearers. No better proof 
could be given of the essential character of the discoveries to which a formal analysis of 
ancient art may lead. 

The decoration of a circular surface in Egypt is throughout effected in one of two 
ways (pp. 39-50): either the surface is cut up by two lines crossing at right angles in 
the centre, or the circular character of the surface is ignored and adapted as well as 
possible to a frieze-decoration. The radial cross occurs already on the white-on-red cross- 
lined bowls of the Early Predynastic Period, and recurs in glazed bowls of the New 
Kingdom, where the simple cross has become more elaborate and mostly consists of four 
lotus Howers. Sometimes, especially in metal bowls, we find animals or boats arrange 
in what looks at first sight like a continuous frieze round the centre, but appears at once, 
on closer scrutiny, to be a cross-wise composition. If we then remember that many a 
flower-shaped faience calix, round in section at the stem, takes all of a sudden a square 
shape at the rim, we see the appropriateness of Matz’ remark that the Egyptian attempts 
in all these cases the “squaring of the circle.” Examples of this type of composition can 
be multiplied: we may add to the foregoing some of the spiral designs on the scarabs 
of the Middle Kingdom, which are on the whole however much freer than similar com- 
positions in other periods; yet often the four main coils of the designs lie at the end of 
the two main axes which, if drawn, would cut up the oval surface in four equal parts. It 
ia clear that this type of decoration may easily develop into one which stresses one of the 
two axes only, and neglects the other. This happens in some button-seals and in certain 
glazed bowls where above and below a line a “horizontal” scene is drawn, so that one must 
turn the bowl round, after having looked at one scene, to contemplate the other. One step 
further and we find bowls where a main segment is cut off by a horizontal line and 
contains a fneze-like design, while the remaining segment is merely treated aa subordinate 
and contains filling-ornament. Here the circular character of the surface which had to 
be decorated is simply ignored, But even in the other cases it is clear that the circle 





present writer is convinced that Matz’ assumption ia not justified, except im the case of the art of El- 
‘Amarnah and its Ramesside descendants, where a timid approach to the rendering of spatial relations is 
attempted but hardly found. We may agree with Schiifer that any interpretation of Egyptian art which 
does not appeal to an adaptation of visual impressions in the last resort only, when all ideoplastic meane 
of interpretation have failed, loses all certainty of attaining the original meaning of the picture, and risks 
“seeing into it" what was never intended hy its makers. 

lf Mate thus tends to confuse the essential contrast between perspective and pre-Greek art, Gerhard 
Krahmer (Figur wd Raum in der Aegyptischen und Griechisch-Arohatechen Kunst, 28tos  Hallisches 
Winckelmannsprogramm, Halle, 1931) seems to have focussed that difference so intently that the two 
types of artistic production seem to him too far apart for one human being to understand both, It seeme 
to us that he has contributed nothing to his subject which cannot be found in other discussions with lesa 
initricately-phrased abstract notions, A certain numberof remarks are interesting, as those referring to the 
gradual increase in detail of the ideoplastic formulae which are apt to wpproach the organic form and the 
understanding thervof “as it were by way of integration" (p, 13), or about the absence of the pure profile in 
Egyptian relief (p. 62 f), 
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did not provide the Egyptians with a particularly congenial decorative problem to solve. 
The moat typical characteristic of the circle, that it is defined by its centre and its circum- 
ference, and that a design, to do justice to it, should be neutral in any direction except 
in that of the radii, did not lead to any decorative discoveries in Egypt as it did in Crete, 
Matz and especially Valentin Miiller' show that the Cretan not only invented remarkable 
geometrical designs of a whirl-type, but even composed elaborate scenes in such a way 
that everywhere the figures use the circumference as groundline and are therefore standing 
along the radii. This, by the way, explains the rocks “hanging down” from the top of 
the Cretan frescoes. In Babylonia (pp. 80-88 ; 93) we find, in the stamp-seals and in the 
decorated bowls from Susa I, for instance, designs which differ from those of Crete and Egypt 
alike. They do not neglect the typical elements of the circle nor do they fill it, as it were, 
from the outside inward, but they use complicated designs in which all the elements— 
centre, periphery and radins—are equally reflected. It is obvious that this discussion 
cannot be followed satisfactorily without illustrations, but these are provided in Matz’ 
book, to which we here merely want to draw attention. In the absence of these it seems 
furthermore pointless to follow up the argument by which the criteria of style, once 
established, may be used to trace Asiatic influences in Crete or Egypt, or Egyptian in- 
fiuences radiating in opposite directions, problems which concern even those archaeologists 
who do not consider art their special subject. The soundness of the stylistic criteria 
discovered by Matz is vindicated, as we have already suggested above, by independent 
phenomena observed in the field of sculpture and architecture (p. 50; 89-93). The 
cubism of Egyptian sculpture which we have discussed above is an obvious correlative 
of the “squaring of the circle.” But any visitor to the British Museum who steps aside 
from the Egyptian Sculpture Gallery to look at the statwe of Assurnasirpal will be struck 
by the absence of such a cubiam. In western Asia it ia not the cube but the cylinder 
which underlies sculptural composition. A well-known statue of a seated goddess dis- 
covered by Mr. Woolley at Ur* shows this strikingly: the hands folded on the breast 
unite the arms in a horizontal curve which accentuates the circumference of the cylinder ; 
the uniform covering of vertical wavy lines, which represent a garment if we consider 
the “content” of the statue, finds ita formal significance in the stress they lay on an 
unbroken surface ; especially in the side-view the approach to the cylinder is remarkable ; 
moreover, the lines continue there in the statue’s hair-dress, thus unifying the greatest 
possible vertical extent of “cylinder-mantle.” Finally we notice the birds at the side of 
the throne, which curve all round the block of stone, their tails being visible in the back- 
view, and their heads belonging almost to the front-view; all of the forementioned 
arrangements would be abhorrent to an Egyptian artist. The bronze statue of Napirasu 
in the Louvre is another clear instance of the contrast with Egypt, arms and skirt 
beautifully sccentuating the cylindrical ground-form. Or take the obelisks: in Egypt 
the square section is acknowledged by the decorative scheme, which treats each side as 
an independent unit, complete in itself. The “black obelisk’ of Shalmanasser in the 
British Museum is square in section, and I wonder whether that shape was adopted in 
imitation of the impressive Egyptian monuments, For the essential qualities of this square 
object are as little exploited in Assyria as the circular surface was in Egypt: continuous 
horizontal friezes of figures run all round it, and on the neighbouring obelisk of Assur- 
nasirpal we find horses in relief simply bent round the corner, so that their bodies are 

' Valentin Miller, Aretiach-Mykenischa Studien, in Jakrbuch des Deutschen Archueologischen Inatituts, 

* dntiquaries Journal, v1, PL li; 
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on one side of the obelisk and their heads on the other. If Egypt forces squareness into 
the circle, Assyria evidently forces cylindrical or rather circular continuity on the cube ; 
and it is quite striking that in the decoration of rooms the same contrast prevails (we 
leave out Crete for the sake of clarity). Both Egypt and Babylonia use friezes; but the 
walls of an Egyptian room, for instance in a Theban tomb, are treated as entirely in- 
dependent units; the arrangement of friezes on the one wall beara no relation to those 
on the other. The total decorated surface of a wall is on all sides surrounded by a block- 
border, and the corner of a room is merely the line where two such borders meet. In the 
palace at Khorsabad in Assyria, on the other hand, we find a frieze of figures running 
without a break all round the room, all moving in one direction towards the figure of the 
king; thus the “square” character of the room is totally ignored, and in fact the artists 
try, a8 Matz shows, to find solutions which will enable their design to pass round the 
corner with the least possible harshness of composition. 

Thus three at first sight independent formal problems: the decoration of the circle, 
the composition of sculpture in the round, and the wall-decorations in rooms, are solved 
in Egypt, Babylon and Crete in a way which is peculiar in each case to the civilization 
in question, The criteria formulated by Matz thus appear to affect the artistic produc- 
tion down to the very roots by which it draws sustenance from the common ground of 
all culture: the peculiar mentality of the human beings who created it. 

Matz’s work 1s but a beginning. It is obvious that a complicated phenomenon like 
the art of a people cannot be explained by one or two formulae. It is also obvious that 
only these who are conversant with the material in a much more comprehensive way 
than Matz, that only professional Egyptologists therefore, will be able to extend and 
refine this research so that one may explain variations due to the particular nature of 
certain objects, foreign influences affecting others and so on. What we hope to have 
shown in the preceding pages is merely that such research is necessary, not only to obtain 
& deeper insight into Egyptian and ancient oriental art, but actually to obtain the basis 
a Rukia an interpretation of art in the context of cultural history can be more safely 
undertaken. 
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THE ART OF THE ‘AMARNATH PERIOD 
By ELAINE TANKARD 


The peculiar character of the art of the ‘Amarnah period has generally been at- 
tributed to an increased observation of nature connected with Alchenaten’s search after 
truth. In the truthful representation of natural objects ‘Amarnah art is at least equalled 
by that of the Middle Kingdom, as for instance the wall-paintings of Beni Hasan, The 
outstanding feature of the art of El-tAmarnah is the excessive fondness for curved lines, 
which is merely the normal development of a tendency inherent in the art of the New 
Empire. Only the rate of development is abnormal. It has long been acknowledged 
that the various periods of Egyptian art are marked by a gradually increasing use of 
curves. In the Archaic Period, natural curves are modified and reduced almost to 
straight lines. In the Middle Kingdom lines flow more smoothly, and in the New Empire 
curves are often used deliberately to obtain a flowing outline even where a straight line 
would expresa an object with greater truth. The art of El-'‘Amarnah is not satisfied with 
simple curves; draperies which should hang straight down are given an S-shaped out- 
line, ribbons have curly ends, and the human body is composed of S-curves. Even fingers 
curl back at the tips, in conformity with the desire for complicated curves. 

A similar development may be observed in Greek art though it is not carried to such 
extreme lengths. The severe line of the archaic vase paintings grows almost imper- 
ceptibly into the curves and flourishes of the vase paintings of Meidias, and the straight 
hanging draperies of the Korai of the Acropolis develop into the elaborately curling folds 
of the draperies of the Nike Balustrade. Even here there ia a hint of curves for curves’ 
sake, and the Roman version of these reliefs shows on excessively curvilinear treatment 
of the subject. 

The growth of the curvilinear atyle is the inevitable result of increasing technical 
facility. When execution outstrips conception, technical facility expends itself in a striving 
after elaborate effecta which inyolve the use of complicated lines and demand an ac- 
cumulation of accessory details. In the art of El-‘Amarnah this accumulation of detail 
has been attributed to a renewed interest in and observation of nature, but it is merely 
due to a lack of restraint which invariably follows when the balance between conception 
and execution is disturbed. 


It is possible to cite one example of truth to nature. A striking resemblance has 
recently been observed between the portrait of Amenophis IV and a modern Egyptian 
who illustrates the effect of tuberculosis on the racial type’. This resemblance tends to 
prove the fundamental truth of the portraits. Here truth begins and ends, for the king's 
peculiar and exceptional type is adopted as the standard for his subjects and sete the 
fashion for his time. 


! Journal, xvi, 93. Pla iti and iv. 


Journ. of Egypt, Arch. xvi01. 
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KING AY, THE SUCCESSOR OF TUT/ANKHAMUN 
By PERCY E. NEWBERRY 


Although so much has been written on Akhenaten and his immediate swec 





rs, we 


are still far from a clear understanding of the history of the royal family at end of 


the Eighteenth Dynasty. Of Akhenaten himself we only know that he was a son of 
Queen Tyi, and of the ancestry of Queen Nefertiti and of Kings Smenkhkerée and 
Tutrankhamiin nothing whatever is definitely known. Smenkhkerér made good his claim 
to the throne of Egypt by his marriage to Meritaten, the eldest daughter of Akhenaten; 
after their death, Tutrankhamiin ascended the throne by virtue of his alliance with 
Ankhesenpaten (afterwards called Ankhesenamiin), who was then the eldest eurviving 
daughter of Akhenaten. That Tutrankhamiin was immediately succeeded by Ay is now 


definitely known, for a pamted scene on one of the walls of the tomb of the young king. 


represents Ay officiating at his predecessor's funeral. But Ay was not of royal descent, 
neither was the Queen Tyi, with whom his name is usually associated. How then did Ay 
make good his claim to the throne of Egypt? 

A small monument has recently come to light which enables us to answer this 
question, Mr. Blanchard of Cairo acquired last spring, from an unknown 
site in the Delta, a blue glass finger-ring which has engraved on its bezel 
the inscription given in Fig. 1. Here we have side by side the prenomen 
of King Ay and the name Ankhesenamin, both names being written in 
eartouches, Ankhesenamin was Tuttankhamin's widow and the sas 
“Heiress” of the family of Akhenaten; the two names side by side on 
this ring, notwithstanding the fact that no titles are given, can only be 
interpreted as evidence of the alliance of the two people. We see, 
therefore, that King Ay regularized his position by marriage with the 
phd Princess ‘Ankhesenamiin, the widow of his immediate predecessor on the 
throne. 

It must be remembered that Ay and his wife had long been favourites at the Royal 
Court; Tyi herself had been ==” “Great Nurse,” tm BE Saal Geers ee TTS BD 
“Nurse of the Great King’s-Wife, Nefertiti?” and “3<"] >) “Tutoress of the Goddess?” 
(ic. the Queen), as well as “—~ “=| “the King’s Concubine.” In the tomb which 
Akhenaten ordered to be made for Ay at El-‘Amarnah—which was never finished and 
certainly never contained his burial—there is a remarkable scene showing Ay and his 
wife receiving gifts from the hands of the king, queen, and young princesses in the 
palace. Davies remarks that ‘‘an astonishing and indeed unique feature of the repre- 
sentation is that the whole family is absolutely nude, so far as we can see.” He notes 
also that “the presence of the wife of Ay in this scene, aa everywhere else in the tomb, 
is very exceptional, but her rank as nurse and tutoress of the queen, and handmaid(?) 
of the king, fully justify it.” 





' Davies, Af Amerna, v1, Pla xxxi ff. * Op, cit, v1, Pl. xxiv. 
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For many years past I have believed that Ay must have been the dominating 
personality in Egypt's political affaira during the last years of the Eighteenth Dynasty. 
The extraordinary prominence that was always given to his title ])~ “Father of the 
God” suggests that it had more than a mere priestly significance. Great stress was laid 
upon it by the common people, for the palace guards among themselves referred to Ay 
as | i) ||. “Ay, the Father of the God,’ and later, when he became king, Ay 
placed |" in his cartouche before his nomen. In earlier days of Egyptian history this 
title had been used with the definite meaning “Father of the King.” Amenophis TIT had 
four daughters, but there ia no record of any son. Akhenaten had six daughters, but 
there is again no record of any son. It is possible that Ay was the actual father of the 
two boys Smenkhkerér and Tuttankhamin, Egyptologists have been far too apt to take it 
for granted that the Pharaohs of the various dynasties were sons of their predecessors on 
the throne. In Ancient Egypt the kingship appears to have been transmitted in the female 
line. A man generally became king by virtue of His marriage to the Hereditary Princess, she 
being the eldest surviving female of the reigning house. She might be the king’s widow, 
or his eldest surviving daughter, or a more distant relative. The Hereditary Princess did not 
herself reign (except in two or three cases, e.g, Sebekneferur@r and Hatshepsut); she was 
only the channel through which the kingship was tranamitted to her husband. It has 
always been assumed that Akhenaten was a son of Amenophis III, but this assumption 
rests solely on the fact that Queen Tyi was his mother; he is nowhere directly stated in 
any Egyptian inscription to be a son of Amenophis III. In spite of all that has been 
written in recent years, the marital relations of the royal family of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty are by no means understood as yet. Amenophis III married at least one— 
probably two—of his own daughters while Queen Tyi was still living, and at one time 
there were actually two ladies who bore at the same time the title of ‘Great King’s-Wile.” 
This is a fact that has been overlooked and deserves careful consideration. 

The fact that Ay’s tomb at El-‘Amarnah was never finished suggests that it was 
begun only a short time before the city Akhetaten (El-‘Amarnah) was abandoned as a 
seat of government, that is when Smenkhkersr, Akhenaten’s co-regent, removed to 
Thebes, Smenkhkerér was a mere child at this time, and it is inconecivable that he did 
not have the guidance of a man of ripe age and experience in the difficult task of govern- 
ment. That both Ay and Tyi were already middle-aged when the El-‘Amarnah tomb 
was made is shown by the fact that Tyi had been nurse of Nefertiti, Tyi could hardly 
have been less than fifteen years old when she nursed Nefertiti, and she was very probably 
much older. The titles borne by Ay when his tomb was excavated at El-‘Amarnah were!: 


(1) ]4.=, Father of the God. 

(2) fs }*}— 2d, Fan-bearer on the right hand of the King, 
(3) 4°. Acting King’s-Scribe. 

(4) “\—— Po| 1 = , Master of the King's Horses. 


Besides the El-‘Amarnah tomb there are other monuments bearing Ay’s name which 
date from the period before he came to the throne. These are: 


A. A box in the Berlin Museum (No. 17555) said to have come from Tanah: it also 
bears the name of Tyi with titles, 
BK. Three ivory disks in the Turin Museum, 


' All these titles are found in Davies, A? Amerna, vi, PL xxiv ef premviz. 
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C. A small tvory reel at Leiden. 

D, A stud or reel of ivory in the Louvre. 

K. A piece of gold foil in the Cairo Museum which was found in the Bibin el-Mulik 
in & box containing other objects inscribed with the names of Tutrankhamiin, of Queen 
Ankhesenamiin, and of Ay after he ascended the throne. 

F. A band of gold foil in the Cairo Museum found in the same box as E. The in- 
scriptions on this band do not preserve the name of Ay, but it is certain that the titles 
refer to him. 

The titles which are inscribed on these objects are the following: 

Ay: (1) |] = A.B. C.D. E. F., Father of the God. 
(2) == A., Chief of the Bowmen. 
(3) aS A. (fl —= B., Master of the Horse of the Lord of the Two Lands. 


| 


(4) 3 a gat = 4 C., Acting King's-Seribe. 
(5) 2.37724 _— A.B. F., Fan-bearer on the right hand of the King. 
(6) [Sp & 8) B., Leader in the Festival of the Cycle of Gods. 
(7) “0/2 F., Hereditary Prince and Mayor. 
(8) zy) F., Chancellor of the King of Lower Egypt. 
(9) Zs F., Vigier. 
(10) = F., Doer of Right. 
(11) “|Jio F., Priest of Marat. 
(12) "ra [2 F. 
Tyi: (1) = A, Lady of the House. 
(2) [|| —— ct A., Great Favourite of Uar-n-rér (Akhenaten). 
a) 9)” -23s A,, Favourite of the Great King’s- Wife. 
(4) “~=] = A., Concubine of the King. 

[t will be observed that all the titles given to Ay in the El-‘Amarnah tomb also ap- 
peat on these miscellaneous objects, but that the latter record some which do not occur 
there. On the Berlin box, for example, Ay is entitled Ari pdt (No, 2) “Chief of the 
Bowmen,” and on one of the Turin disks sfm m Ab n pedt ntrw (No. 6) “Leader in the 
Festival of the Cycle ef Gods.” The most important of these miscellaneous objects, 
however, is the band of gold foil in the Cairo Museum. Here Ay is actually described as 
Vizier, the highest officer in the state under the sovereign. It should be noticed that 
with the title of Vizier appears the epithet ¢r m#tt (No. 10) “Doer of Right,” which 
is found again in the prenomen which Ay took when he ascended the throne. We now 
know that Ay, “the Father of the God,” shortly before the death of the young monarch 
Tutrankhamiin rose to the most important and powerful position in the State under the 
Pharaoh, Holding the viziership it must have been an easy matter for him to seize the 
throne, and he then legalized his position by allying himself with the widow of his pre- 
decessor, the heiress Ankhesenamiin, 





Plate IV. 
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SCRIBES’ PALETTES IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
PART I 
By S. R. K. GLANVILLE 
With Plates iv—ix, 


The palettes—more properly pen-cases—described below! were photographed some 
years ago with a view to a comprehensive catalogue of writing materials, This project 
was delayed, but with the permission of the Keeper of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities 
the existing photographs (which cover all the palettes in this Museum worth reproducing 
by that process) are published here. It is hoped to make the list comprehensive in a 
second article, which will aleo contain some general conclusions, 


Combined pen-cases and palettes. 


62942. (PI. iv, fig. 1.) Model(?); Alabaster; provenance unknown: 11/32) 14 ins. 
(30°3%6x1°7 em.). Two ink-wells, av. diam. 1} ins (2°38 em.); depth ea. 4; in. (0-5 em.). 
The slot (for pens), 7] ins. (18°6 em.) long, slopes away from the lower well, and is 
covered at the bottom by a thin slip 4% ins. (12-4 om.) long, This lid, made from a 
separate piece of stone, fits very neatly and was originally cemented in position, but is 
now loose. A single vertical line of hieroglypha runs from the top of the lid to the 
bottom of the palette and reads as follows: smr wtti hry-did:(1) niew-t shd hm-nir imifw 
Snny, “The favourite and liegeman(?)*, the overseer of priests, the revered Seneny.” 
The § of ¢mzhw is written partly on the lid, partly on the palette itself; hence the 
inscription must have been cut after the lid had been ¢emented in place, 

The word imzhw shows that the inscription was a dedicatory one, and possibly the 
palette was purely funerary in intention. At all events there are no traces of colour in 
the wells*. But the fact that the slot was hollowed out completely makes one hesitate 
to say definitely that it was only a model ®, 

The forme of the hieroglyphs, the titles and the name Seneny indicate the late Old 
Kingdom as the date; compare Seneny, also called |— o>, of Urk., 1, 115, and his 


titles; Coo JAN U2; QEVACAM UNS Te: CFO FA 


Weleacaa (Lepsiua, Denk., 1m, 113, 9). | 


‘ All the miost important were described by Budge in the @wide to the Fourth, Fiftl, and Sixth 
Agaptian floomis (1923)}—here cme! y enlledl (#nide—pyp. 45 ff. When referring tay them in Connexion with 
the (ide I have used the number there given in heavy type (ie. old exhibition No.}, The overall measure- 
ments at the beginning of each description are given in inches and centimetres, and in the following order ; 
length, breadth, thickness. Unless otherwise stated all the palettes are of wood, of which the diferent 
species used for each example are now being studied by Mr. Geoffrey Tandy of the British Musenny 
‘Natural History), His resulta will, it is hoped, be incorporated in the second part of this paper. 

* Following Blackman in Journal, xvi, $8, 0,0; compare below, p. 54 with n. 3, 

" So Endyge, Afnanney (1925), pp 174, " Gutde, 48, no, 1. 
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12782. (Pl. v, fig. 1.) Provenance unknown; 16)x1)~4 ims. (41-:05x4°9x1°3 em.). 
Made of two layers of wood stuck together, each } in. (0°6 cm.) thick. Two 
wells cut out of the upper layer only, the lower supplying the floor to them. 
The two layers have also made possible the long and spacious slot for the pens 
(see Fig. 1), Both wells are stained and dirty from use—the upper black, the 
lower red. The top left-hand corner and a piece of the left side are lost, A 
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Fig. 1 


single vertical line of hieroglyphs runs from the opening of the slot to the hase 
of the case (Fig. 2): “The keeper of the domain(?) of (the pyramid) of Nefer- 
ka-Rér-men-rankh', the judge and administrator, the superintendent of the 
granaries (of the Two Lands), Shema-Ba*—his eldest son, the (or his ?) deputy-in- 
charge-of-the-granarie(s)(?)*, the superintendent of the scribe(s) of the King's 
vranaries, Ba-nefer,” 

Sixth Dynasty. 





5516, (Not figured.) Provenance unknown; 9)x1)x? ins. (24°05x3'1x0°9 
em,). The palette is made im four pieces: the main part consisting of three 
longitudinal sections running thé full length of the palette, the central piece 
having been whittled off towards the lower end (see Fig. 3), leaving a slot when 
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the three pieces were put together. The two outsides have bevelled edges (Fig. 4). The 
fourth part, a thi slip, was glued in position, and took the place of the usual sliding 
lid. The bottom of the palette is broken off, but the marks of the glue, 
an the left side, which is complete, show that the centre piece was not 
whittled to the very end; about } in. (0°6 em.) of the original thickness é 

was left to prevent the pens from falling out. When the whole thing Fig. 4 
was glued together two large ink-wells were cut out (diam. } in. (1-9 (Section of Fig. 3 
em.)), 30 a8 to overlap the side pieces, ‘There are ample remains of black at A) 

and red paint in the usual order, 






« 





' A title also beld by Pepinakht surnamed Hekyeb (Urk., 1, 131, 15), and therefare—sines Pepinakht's 
home atd recorded activities lay in the part of Egypt most remote from Mem phis—probably & sinecure. 

* The name =} “|| is found in an inscription of thia period in the Wadi Hammémat (Oré., 1, 150, 
2) | was therefore first inclined to translate “Superintendent of the two cranaries of the Ram (of 
Mendes)"—by analogy with the fairly common N.-K. title from Thobes mr famy a femai—but it is 
perhaps more couristent with the undoubted rending of the son's name as Ba-nefer, to take By here aa par: 
of the father’s name also. . ans a 
7 A comparison of the titles of father and son leaves little doubt that the latter was his father’s second: 
In-command or deputy in the Department (of which the father was in charge) which controlled the corn- 
supply. ‘Thus Ary-did? (pT) hero—os Blackman (/oe. eit.) sugeests for the tithe Aryaiid}-new—is ta be 
trinslated literally—“ he who is under the head” (i.e, “ chief), a | 
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Scribes’ palettes in the British Museum. 
1. No. 12782; wood. Seale «. 4. 


2 No. 5525; limestone. Seale 4. 
3. No. 12783; wood. Scaler. }. 
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Scribes’ palettes in the British Museum. 


1. No. £2786: wood. 
7, No. 12784; wood, 
3. No. 5513; wood, 


Sonle J, 
Srole é, i. 


Seale c. 4. 
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The centre piece is inscribed as follows (Fig. 5): “Being what his son Ameni, the 
superintendent of canals(?), made for him.’ The lid ia inscribed (Fig. 6): “An offering 
which the King gives to Sebekrée, Lord of Smunu: that he 
may grant the sweet breath of life to the ka of [name lost].”’ 
The hieroglyphs have all been incised and filled with blue frit. 
Their forms are suggestive of the early Eighteenth Dynasty, 
but the name Ameni, and the economical writing (and early 
form of =) in the title sf mr-o(?) are in favour of the 
Twelfth Dynasty. Against such an early date is the com- 
pound form Sebekrér, Perhaps we should therefore date 
the palette from the Thirteenth to the Seventeenth Dynasties. 
Tt contains five reed pens (one broken), ranging from 10 to 
6 ins. (25-2 to 15-1 cm.) long. Two show signs of having been 
used for black ink, and two for red. 
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Fig. 5 


12784". (PL vi, fig. 2.) Provenance unknown; 11,';x 
if} ins. (28°7%3-5x07 om.). Contains four reed pens 
and a thicker (wooden) stick. The two wells (upper black 
ink, lower red) are slightly elliptical, 4x 4, in. (121-1 cm.), and not more than 7, in. 
(025 em.) deep. Both contain ample remains of solid paint. The slot is grooved (Section: 
fig. 7) so that the lid (only the upper end of which remains) can be slid on from the 
bottom end of the palette. The lid was carved with hieroglyphs in relief as follows : 
=|)}=e~3) 23, “The superintendent of ............... of the Good God, Lord of 
the Two Lands Nebpehtirer, Son [of the Sun Ahmosze]."” On the back . " 
of the palette at the top a hicratic note in red ink reads: “Third 
month of summer, day 15...304...100." 

The reed pens are 10, 94, 93 and 4] ina, (26°2, 24:3, 23°T and 12°2 em.) long respec- 
tively. Of these the first and second have been used for black ink at one end and red 
at the other; the third (at one end only) for black; and the fourth, similarly, for red 
only. The stick (5 ins. (12°5 em.)) has some resinous(?) substance adhering to it, and 
was perhaps used to mix the raw colour with water or some other medium. 

Early Eighteenth Dynasty. 








12786, (PL. vi, fig. 1.) Provenance unknown; 11%2}% 7, ins. (29°6x5°6%0°9 em.). 
Usual New Kingdom type made of a single piece of wood, with the 
alot so cut as to leave a bridge (of the original wood) across it, a 
third to a half of the way down its length. This held the pens in 
the slot when the lid was off, and acted as a butt to stop the lid 
sliding too far up (and so crushing the pens against-the slope of the 
slot). Two wells (oval) in the shape of 0. Remains of paint and 
considerable stains show that the upper well was for black, and the 
lower for red ink. The inscriptions (Fig. 8) give the owner: “The 
royal seribe, in charge of the offering table...... before [Amen(?), 
Amenhotep(?)| the son of the royal acribe, superintendent of the two 
granaries, and superintendent of the wine cellar, Minnekht, justified.” 





' Budge, op. cif. 175. 
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From his titles, it ia clear that Minnekht is the well-known official of Tuthmosis IP. 
His equally well-known son, who succeeded to his father’s office*, was called Menkhe- 
perrersonb, but neither his name nor his titles can be made to agree with the remaining 
signs or the traces on the palette?, The signs between = and 4j (on the left side of 
the slot) have been removed bodily with a chisel, worked from the lower end, with the 
result; that the blade has slipped once or twice, and removed bits of the inscription 
beyond the intended range (see Pl. vi, fig. 1). The reason for this erasure can only 
have been that the passage contained the name of Amen, and as the only signs of which 
we can be certain are two js, one above the other, we may well read ||— twice, first as 
the final word in the title which begins hry Aewt......", and secondly in the name of the 
man himself. Traces of the last sign before the ai seem to require a horizontal sign 
with a mark above it, and if the name begins with 'Jmn there is little choice outside . 
We therefore appear to have here a second and hitherto unknown son of Minnekht 
called Amenhotep, 

The hieroglyphs are good examples of the Eighteenth Dynasty, and are incised and 
filled in with blue frit. 

Eighteenth Dynasty. Temp. Tuthmosia IT. 


5524. (Pl. iv, figs. 2-3.) Ivory; from Thebes; 11}™«14=?# ins. (30°0«3-6x0°85 cm.). 
Usual type, but with lid of slot permanently fixed in place, Slot contains two pens 
7 and 8 ins, (17-5 and 20-6 em.) respectively. ‘The shorter has been used for black ink. 
Remains of ink in and around wells, the colours in the usual order. 

Down the front of the lower half of the palette are traces of eleven lines of hieratic, 
of which a word may be made out here and there (PI. iv, fig. 3). On the back are 
written in hieratic (1) four lines of measurements in cubits, the purpose of which is not 
clear, and (2) twelve lines containing records of sacks of corn(?) issued to some barge- 
masters (Pl. iv, fig. 2). The style of this hand is not later than the middle of the 
Fighteenth Dynasty, and perhaps belongs to the beginning of it. 

Kighteenth Dynasty. 


S612. (Pl. vii, fig. 3.) Provenance unknown; 13); 2$x4} ins. (32°2x 70x 0°55 em.). 
Usual N.K. type with bridge (now lost), except that there are fourteen wells in all, of 
which the two central with the slot are decorated with faint incised and inked lines in 
imitation of ©. The wood round the middle and lowest pairs of wella on the right- -hand 
. side is stained with red and black ink respectively. Traces of both inks occur elsewhere, 
notably in the slot, where black predominates at the top and red at the bottom, 
suggesting that the two ends of a single pen were used for the two colours (ef. the pens 
of 12784), and that they were regularly replaced in the slot with the black end (because 
more frequently used) towards the wells. The slot is of the same type as in 12784, with 
a depth of 4, in. (0-47 em.). 


‘ Bee Sethe, Ore, 1¥, ie fT, and 465, 

Op, cit, VST and 1100 ff 

3 He ie once ( Crk. tv, 1178) ealled He ‘ts {'soed Fae NAR, The = outs the loop of Fi in the 
original, 

‘Can —2 by itaolf read iby (“the left-hand offering-table"); or ix it a determinative due to confusion 
between steel +! Iu either case what becomes of the following .—. } 
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No, §514; wood, 
No. 5517; wood. 
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A hieroglyphic dedication (Fig, 9) on either side of the upper part of the slot ends 
with a single horizontal line beneath: AHtp di nsw 'Imn-Rr 
nb Newttiwy nér we nh m watt di-f tre nlm prt inty-f 
hewt-f Cit m pr-new n ki no om-r oprowr no nsw Mry-Rr. 
Htp dt nsw Diwty nb mad(t)-ntr di-f rh ssw pr-t im-f wh 
ker m mad(t)-ntr n ken rptty Asty-c) sr m-Aet Spsw-nsw m-r 
prwrn new Mry-Re. Son m-r pr wr [Mry-Rr)* T-n-n. 
“An offering which the King gives to Amin, Lord of 
Karnak, the sole god, who lives by truth: that he may 
cause sweet airs to come forth before him and his praises 
to be high in the royal household; for the ka of the 
chief steward of the King, Merirér. An offering which 
the King gives to Thoth, Lord of Hieroglypha: that he 
may grant knowledge of the writings that came forth 
from him and understanding of the hieroglyphs, to the 
ka of the rptty Asty-t, the prince at the head of the King's 
favourites, the chief steward of the King, Merirér. (Done 
by) the scribe of the chief steward [Merirér], 7'-n-n*.” | 

At the top of the palette, above the wells, a cartouche i 


reads (<-) + 1b =e 8] Gh HAM LEN ) “ (Long) live the Good God, Lord of the Two 
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Lands, Menkheprurét, beloved of Thoth Chief of Hesert4.” The whole of the left-hand 
top corner of the palette is in a poor state of preservation, and the signs from the middle 
of #3 to the end of the cartouche are barely legible (Fig. 10). 
One of the plural strokes after £} seems certain, however, so 
that we must suppose that Merirér achieved his position 
under Tuthmosis IV, Incidentally the phrase rnh m mrt is 
more to be expected under this king than Tuthmosis IIT. 

The palette may have belonged to Meriré¢ in life, but the inscription was evidently 
put on after his death by his secretary 7-n-n, since different determinatives are used for 
the two names, 4) (Merirér) and y (7-n-n)§. 





Wena 
Wes, 


Fig. LO 


H613. (Pl. vi, fig. 3; Pl. viii, fig. 2.) Provenance unknown ; ligx Lie™h Ins. 
(30°2™ 4°05 1°0 em,). Usual N.E. type with two wells of diameter jm. (1°1 cm.) in the 
form of ©, the Imes surrounding the hollow being meied. The wells are not more than 
4 in. (0°3 om.) deep. The sloping part of the slot (above the bridge) is inseribed with a 


single line of incised hieroglyphs, filled with blue paint: Pi 3S” Va | A | + “The scribe 
Pamerihu, repeating life.” 


At the top of the palette there is a horizontal cartouche similarly incised and 


' Assuming that — has been omitted by mistake, The next word is certainly «re and not wr, the 
distinction in the forme of the hieroglyphs leing carefully made. 


2 The name was engrived on the bridge across the slut. The foot of the det. il ia just visible on the 
left. aitte. 


3 ae not —— seems certain for the middle group, 

+ A quarter of Momphis famous for ite temple of Thoth. 

' CF Budge, op, cit, 175. 

Journ. of Eeypt, Arch, xvrt, m 
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coloured: ( 7 Logs 7/% “The good God Nebmaratrér?, beloved of Thoth, Lord of 
Hieroglyphs.” | , | 
There are no longer any traces of ink or paint on the palette, but they may well 
have been washed off before the dedicatory inscriptions were cut and painted. There ts 
no reason to suppose that the palette was not originally used in his work by the seribe 
named on it, 
Eighteenth Dynasty. 


12783. (PL. v, fig. 3.) Provenance unknown; 15)x 2x ins, (384% 73% 0°5 em.). 
Two wells (elliptical, but no cartouche marks); simple slot, not grooved, and hence 
without lid. The upper well contains the remains of black paint which has been liberally 
smeared over the surrounding part of the palette. There are traces of red ink in and 
around the lower well. ‘The pens were held in position by a tenon let into a dovetailed 
mortice. The tenon is lost. There is no dedication, but on each side of the slot are 
traces of hieratic writing in black ink. They appear to be lists of personal names no 
longer decipherable, although individual signs are legible. The orthography suggests the 
end of the Eighteenth or Nineteenth Dynasty. 

At the left-hand bottom corner a circular hole, perhaps for attaching a string, has 
been drilled. 

Eighteenth—Nineteenth Dynasty. 


12778*. (Pl. viii, fig. 1.) Model; green slate; provenance unknown, 16} 24 & qiy Ina, 
(408% 6-4 0°85 em.). There are no real wells, but where these would be in a working 
palette two outline cartouches have been roughly incised in the slate. The lower of these 
cartouches has been merged in the upper end of the slot. This is shallow, and stops 
about half-way down the palette, the lower part being left intact to represent a closed 
lid. The reed pens have been imitated by thin rods of translucent green-brown glass 
which have been cemented into position in the slot. Only the lower ends of these rods 
remain, 

On each side single vertical lines of hieroglyphs, roughly incised, contain Atp di naw 
formulae for the owner of the palette. “An offering which the King gives to Osiris, the 
Lord of the Sacred Land; that he may give bread, beer, oxen, geese, clothes, incense, 
unguents and every good and pure thing for the ka of the great scribe of the water 
[i.e., the sacred lake(?)] in the house of Amenrérsonter, Amenmose, justified of all the 
gods of Thebes. An offering which the King gives to Thoth, Lord of Hieroglyphs, on 
behalf of all the gods; that he may give a going and coming in the Necropolis without 
repulse of the soul; for the ka of the great scribe of the water, of the temple of 
Menmafatrér, in the house of Amin, Amenmose, justified of Osiris.” | 

At the top of the palette, in the same rough technique, is an incised vignette, show- 
ing the deceased adoring Osiris, behind whom stand Isia(?) and Thoth. Over Osiris are 
the words, “Osiris, Lord of Eternity,” over Amenmose, “made for the official(?) 
Amenmose, justified.” | 

Nineteenth Dynasty. 


| (rund, p. 48, no. &. “The owner of the palette, as we thus see, was omployed im the service of 
Amenhotep ITLL.” In that case one would expect i before the title “scribe”; perhaps the king's name is 
merely an expression of loyalty. 

? Dodge, op, cit., 174. 
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Scribes’ palettes in the British Museum. 
No. 12778; green slate, Scale c. }. 
No. 5513; detail of PL vi, fig. 3. Scale f. 
No, 36825; wood. Seale ,4. 
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No. 12779; green slate. Seale ,. 
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ocribes’ palettes in the British Museum. 


1,4. NO. §520; wood. Seale 4. 
2,3. No. 5518; wood. Seale c. 4. 
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5514. (Pl. vii, fig. 1.) From Thebes; 144x2x7) ins. (86°6%50x10 em.) (A 
piece has splintered off the left-hand side at the bottom.) The two wells of oval cartouche 
form (upper black, lower red, from stains) are interesting. The 
bottom in each case is slightly convex, with a pin-prick hole in 
the centre. This is clearly the result of the drill; for the wells are 
oval, and show signs of having been first cut as perfect circles 
and then enlarged laterally. At the top of the palette is the 
usual loyal inscription. It consists of the names and titles of Ramesses IT on either side 
of the phrase “Beloved of Thoth,” with “May he cause him to celebrate millions of 
sed-festivals” repeated under each cartouche, A uraeus precedes the cartouche in each 
case (Fig 11). 

The slot is of the grooved type with the bridge left in the centre. The lid is lost. 
Three vertical lines of dedicatory inseription on either side and 
down the centre of the slot respectively are shown in Fig. 12: 
“(An offering which the king gives to) Thoth who judges right : 
may he give recordsa(?) of millions of years, for the Son of the 
Sun Rameses-Meryamen, given life for ever. (An offering which 
the king gives to) Seshat: may she give years of the kingship(?) 
of Horakhty to the King of Upper and Lower Egypt User- 
mafatrér Setpenrer, like Ree for ever.” (Centre) “The Instructor 
of His Majesty, the scribe Ta(?), superintendent! of the cavalry 
of Pharaoh, L.P.H." 

All the hieroglyphs are finely engraved, and there are no 
traces of ink or filling of any kind. The palette contains four 
reed pens, varying from 10} to 124 ins. (26-25 to 31-25 cm.,). 
All appear to have been used at one end only: three for black 
ink, one for black and red(?). The back of the palette beara at Fig. 12 
the top the unintelligible remains of two lines of hieratic. 
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6518, (Pl. ix, figs. 2, 3.) Provenance unknown; 15} 12} j ins. ($9°4« 59x 10 om.) 
Same type as 12786. The wood round both wells is profusely stained with the respective 
colours in the usual order, and the black well is still full of dried-up ink. To the nght 
of the slot the palette has been niched with a sharp knife, as if the scribe had wished 
to provide himself with a rough rule. Below the bridge on the same side are the 
remains of unintelligible hieratic signs, which were apparently continued across the lid 
(now lost) to the opposite side of the slot. 

The back of the palette is covered with a series of notes in hieratic—records of 
some kind of account (PL ix, fig. 2). 


5525. (PL. v, fig. 2.) Fragment of a model; limestone; provenance unknown ; 
6)*24,x4 ins, (170x5-8x1°6 cm.). A considerable part of the top is missing, and a 
smaller part of the bottom. The stone is cut to imitate the reed pens in their slot. 
Even the slight slope of the pens is indicated. The dedicatory inscriptions on either side 
of the slot were originally filled with blue frit, some of which still remains, and are 
incomplete, 


' Possibly read » for Ary and translate “scribe Ta(!) of the cavalry, ete.’ 
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“(May he grant that he may breathe(!)] the sweet airs of the north wind, and drink 
at the deep waters of the river (Nile)—for the ka of...." “May he grant that the soul 
live, and that the body be preserved above the earth(!) in the land of the living, and 
receive the milt(?) that comes forth before the altar of Wenn[ufer].” 

Clearly this palette was purely funerary in use. 

Date uncertain. Late New Kingdom. 


12779. (Pl. viii, fig. 4.) Model; green slate; provenance unknown; 12}=1}™» 4 ms. 
(81-Tx45x13 om.) Usual N.K. type, with circular wells, except that the lid (now 
broken into three pieces) fits into the top instead of sliding in a groove from the bottom. 
The butt has two small holes drilled in horizontally, one of which still contains a 
wooden plug yy in. (1-05 cm.) long. The plug protrudes 4 in. (0-3 cm.) from the hole 
when pushed home. There is no trace of paint in the wells, nor any other sign of use, 
so that the palette was almost certainly for funerary purposes only. The plugs in the 
butt may have been to hold it in position when standing vertically on a base. 

On either side of the slot are dedicatory inscriptions (presumably engraved when the 
palette was made), but without any personal name at the end. Apparently the palette 
was never used. “An offering which the King gives to Thoth, Lord of Eshmin, and 
Seshat lady of writings: that they may give a thousand of oxen, a thousand of duck, 
a thousand of oil, a thousand of incense, a thousand of cloth—every good and pure 
thing—for the fa of him who is singularly" favoured of his god, the scribe .... An 
offering which the king gives to Osiris, lord of Ta-jeser: that he may grant that (he 
[the deceased|) receive the smell which comes forth before the offerings that go up on 
his [Osiris's] altars*, and that he may snuff the sweet airs of the north wind....” 

New Kingdom, 





5617. (Pl. vii, fig. 2.) Provenance unknown; 147,142 ins. (35°7<3'9x1°0 om.). 
Made in three pieces, of which the essential part is a combined base and lid. The slot 
has been cleverly cut so that a butt was left at the bottom end—it is not possible to 
see how long this was—and the top “returned” over the slot, The open sides of the 





Fig. 13 


slot were then closed by two bevelled strips, running the whole length of the palette. 
Two large circular wells (diam. 1} ins. (2°9 cm.)) were later bored at the top, and were 
evidently meant to fit just inside these strips, but actually overlapped a little on the 
left. The top of the palette, under the wells, has been spliced. The purpose of this is 
not clear, unless it was to remedy a defect in the wood. (Section: Fig. 13.) 


' Actually a seated man holding « jar in his extended hand. 

* Reading wfi (for wf) Asy, ete, The A seems to be an error, Otherwise road wf he hay? 

7 An anuaual phrasing of the common request: the point seems to be that the dead man was to enjoy 
the savour of the offerings in the temple itself while they were being given to Osiris—long before it was 
his turn to receive them in the tomb-chapel, 
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_ ‘There are no inscriptions, but a few trial-signs have been made on the lower part 
of the palette. 
Date uncertain, but probably not later than the early Eighteenth Dynasty. 


5520. (Pl. ix, figs. 1,4.) Provenance unknown; 20x2} 7) ina. (50-8 5°8x 1-4 em.). 
Usual N.K. type, except that there are no wells, though the top of the palette is thick 
with black paint. The slot contains one pen 11} ins. (29°4 cm.) long, and the broken 
remains of another. There are no dedicatory inscriptions, but on the front are eight 
lines (in two groups of four) of hieratic accounts. On the back are twenty-four lines of 
hieratic, the first seventeen apparently accounts, the remainder perhaps a medicinal 
recipe. A single line runs from bottom to top along the left-hand edge of the back 
of the palette. 

New Kingdom, 


36825. (Pl. viii, fig. 3.) From Thebes; 5)%2,5,~ 7) ins. (165x6'1x1:2 am,). This 
i a small, double palette, in which the left-hand side is similar to the ordinary type, 
while the right-hand is given up to nine extra wells. All the wells (including the two at 
the top of the slot on the left) are long straight-sided ovals in shape; several contain 
a considerable amount of whitish powder, in one case covered with a red surface, 
The lower part of the slot is left in the solid wood, and the cutting of the slot has been 
effected from a narrow alit in the left edge of the palette, into which a piece of wood 
has been put back as filling. The slot contains two short pens (54 ins. (12-8 em.) and 
44 ins. (11°25 cm.) long) and its slope bears an inscription }{% Aj from which the 
name has been erased. Beneath it a horizontal line of hieroglyphs reads }{L/5— ‘i |||. 
The title explains the number of wells. Still further below are three trial-signs consisting 
of a hawk’s head surmounted by disk and uraeus, and a disk and crescent combined 
(twice). On the left-hand edge, at the top, ia incised the name (—)| ==, which evidently 
escaped detection when the owner's name was erased; and at the corresponding point 
on the opposite edge the words (—)" |=. 

Eighteenth Dynasty. 


| See Petrie, Objects of Duily Cae, G4, no. 42, ete. 


THE OCCURRENCE OF NATRON IN ANCIENT EGYPT 
By A. LUCAS 


Natron is a naturally-oceurring compound of sodium carbonate and sodium bicarbonate. 
At the present time it is found in three localities in Egypt, two (the Wadi Natran and 
the Behéra province) in Lower Egypt and one (El-Kab) in Upper Egypt. 

The W&di Nutriin is a depression in the Libyan desert, some 40 miles to the north- 
west of Cairo; it is about 21 miles long, and at the bottom there is a string of lakes, the 
water surface of which is about 76 feet (23 metres) below sea level and the number of 
which fluctuates with the season. During, and for several months after, the Nile flood 
(which usually begins at Cairo about the end of June and generally reaches its maximum 
in September, often in the latter half), when there is a considerable increase in the water 
supply entering the widi, and when, on account of the lower temperature, evaporation 
is at a Minimum, there were a few years ago, when the writer stayed in the wadi on 
several occasions, 12 lakes’, In summer there are always fewer than in winter, as some 
of the smaller and shallower ones then dry up. Lakes varying in number from 7 to 16 
are mentioned by different writers about the end of last century*, though at the beginning 
of the century there were apparently only 6°, At a still earlier date, however, there 
would seem to have been only either one or two lakes. Thus in 1780 Sonnini mentions 
two", which he says became merged into one during the winter; in 1849 Gmelin describes 

ne “pit, ° as he terms it, but at what time of the year is not stated. 

The natron in the Wadi Natran occurs dissolved in the lake water—from which a thick 
layer has gradually been deposited at the bottom of some of the lakes—and also as an 
incrustation on the ground adjoining many of the lakes. The amount present is very 
considerable, although the wadi has been the source, not only of the principal Egyptian 
supply, but also of a small export trade, for several thousands of years. 

About 30 miles due north of the Wadi Natriin, in the Behéra province, and some 
14 miles to the west of the ruins of the ancient city of Naucratis, there is another, but 
much smaller, depression, slightly below sea level, in which also are a number of shallow 

ining natron. In September each year the level of the subsoil water, owing 
to the sesiav) rise of the subsoil water of the Delta and the infiltration from neigh- 
bouring canals that run full during the Nile flood, begins to rise and manifests itself 
in such a manner that by December the permanent lakes have increased in size and other 
temporary shallower ones have been formed. During the summer the area partly dries up, 
leaving the natron in an easily accessible form. The amount of available material, though 





' One of these Inkes waa largely, if not wholly, caused by the waste water from the fhotory, 

= A. Lucas, Natural Soda Deposits in Kgypt (1912), 2. | 

" Genoral Androosay, Mémoire mur la Vallée dee Loca de Natrown, in Description de PEgypte, t t (Paria, 
1809), Etat moderne, 281, 

‘C3. Sonnini, Travels in Opper and Lower Egypt (1780), trana. H, Hunter, m (1807), 139. 

* L. Gmelin, Mandboot of Chemistry, trana. H. Watta, mt (1840), 78, 
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large, is very much less than that in the Wadi Natrin’, These deposits were known to 
Sonnmi in 1780, who rightly places them near Damanhir?; during the past 12 years 
they have been exploited commercially to a small extent, This district is generally called 
either Barnugi or Harrfra after two of the lakes, which are named from neighbouring 


The El-Kab natron deposits have been described by Schweinfurth® and very briefly 
also by Schweinfurth and Lewin‘ and by Somers Clarke’, Schweinfurth, who gives a map 
of the neighbourhood of El-Kab, shows five different localities where natron occurs, 
which he distinguishes as (a) the northern natron valley, (6) the northern natron plain, 
(c) the southern natron valley, (d) a natron efflorescence, and (¢) the southern natron-salt 
plain. The natron is readily accessible, as the distance of the deposits from the river is 
from about two kilometres to about seven. In three samples of natron from El-Kab 
analysed by Lewin, whose results are quoted by Schweinfurth3, the proportion of natron 
varied from 16 to 23 per cent.; common salt varied from 25 to 54 per cent., and sodium 
sulphate from 12 to 54 per cent. 

Kl Kalkashandi, an Arab writer who died at the beginning of the fifteenth century 
A.D., describes two other natron deposits", one of about 1) acres in extent at Taribiya, 
near Behnesah, in Upper Egypt, which he states had been worked since the time of Ibn- 
Falun (a.p. 835-884) and which yielded an annual revenue of more than £50,000, and 
the other in the Fakis district in the Eastern Delta. These places are not now known 
as sources of natron, 

In the ancient Egyptian records the natron deposita both of the Wadi Natriin? and 
of El-KRab* are referred to, but so far as can be ascertained the Barnugi deposit is not 
mentioned, In the reign of Ramesses IIT (1198-1167 8.0.) natron gatherers of Elephantine 
are named®, This seems a most unlikely place for natron to oecur in workable quantity 
and there is no evidence of any to-day. May it be that the natron and salt (which is 
also mentioned) were found, not on the island, but in the vicinity, and that the gatherers 
lived at Elephantine or were attached to a temple there? In the reign of Tuthmoasis IIT 
(1501-1447 8.c.) natron is enumerated among the articles of tribute received from Retenu 
(Syria). 

The classical writers, Strabo! (first century B.c. to first century a.p.) and Pliny” 
(first century A.D.), both mention natron deposits in Egypt, The former, in his description 
of a journey by boat from the coast to Memphis (apparently from Schedia by canal to 


' This description was kindly communicated by Dr. H. Sadek, Controller Mines and Quarries Depart- 
ment, Cairo. 

2 CU. 5, Sonnini, op, cit, 1, 334. 

2G, Schweinfurth, ie Umgegend ron Sehaghabl vw. £l-Aab (Ober-d gypten), in £citechrifi der Cesellechast 
J. Erdfunde mm Berlin (1904), 575-9, 

‘ Id. and L. Lewin, Settrige s. Topographic w. (eockhemes dss digyptischen Natron-Tals, in op, cif,, 3X10 
(1898), 1-25. 

* Somers Clarke, £(-Adb anal its Temples, in Journal’, Vin, 1T. 

" $. Lane-Poole, A History of Egypt in the Middle Ages (1901), 304, 

' H, Gauthier, frctionnaire dea noma géograpéiques contenwe dans tes tartes hitroglyphiques, v, (8. 
H, Brugach, Dictionnaire géographique de! Anctenne Egypte (1879), 150, 496-7, A. Erman, The Literature 
of the Ancient Agyptians, trans, A. M. Blackman, 116, 117, 120. 

§ H. Gauthier, op. cit, m1, 99. H, Brugech, op. eit. 45, 355, 

0 J. H. Breasted, Ancient Necords of Egypt, 1v, 148. © Id, op. cit, m1, 518, 

W Geography, xvi, 1, 22%, 23. = Natural ffistory, xxx1, 4, 
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the Canopic branch of the Nile and then by river) refers to two pits that fupniahed napeon 
(vitpor) in large quantities, which he states were situated (as was also the Nitriote Nome) 
beyond (above, or south of) Momemphis and near to Menelaus. Then he goes on to say 
that on the left in the Delta was Naucratis and that at a distance of two schon from the 
river was Sais. The question that arises is whether the natron pits were at the Wadi 
Natrinm or at Barnugi. This could be settled at once if the precise position of either 
Momemphis or of Menelaus were known, but unfortunately neither of these places can be 
fixed with certainty. Parthey!, Perthes* and Diimichen® all show Momemphia well south 
of Naucratis, and Parthey shows Menelaus south of Momemphis. If these maps are correct 
the natron pits must have been those of the Wadi Natrin. The evidence for assigning 
the positions, however, is not given, but it may have been that the Barnugi deposit was 
not known to these cartographers and that they therefore fixed Momemphis and Menelaus 
with reference to the only natron deposit with which they were acquainted, namely that 
of the Wadi Natriin. If so, then to appeal to these maps is to argue in a circle. Strabo's 
allusion to Naueratis and Sais immediately following his mention of Momemphis and 
Menelaus is ambiguous, but seema to be unconnected with his reference to the position 
of the natron pits, which, if near Naucratis, must have been those of Barnugi. Since 
there are two natron deposits fairly close together and since Strabo only mentions one, 
which he states contained large quantities of natron, it seems likely that this should be 
the larger and more important of the two, namely that of the Wadi Natriin. 

With reference to Barnugi, Evelyn White wrote that “There 1s strong evidence to 
show that Barnugi is the Coptic Pernoudj, and the latter is certainly Nitria, Barnugi 
then would be the modern representative of the famous Nitria (not the Wadi el Natrun). 
Ancient authors clearly show that natron was obtained in the N.W. Delta in the region 
of Naucratis—not far distant.” 

Pliny states® that in Egypt natron (nitrum) used to be found (nifrarie...tanfum 
solebant esse) only near Naucratis and Memphis, The position of the first-mentioned 
deposit would fit that of Barnugi and, if so, then by exclusion the second would be that 
of the Wadi Natrim, since only two deposits are known in this locality. It 1s true that 
the Wadi Natriin is not very near Memphis, but it is difficult to believe that this im- 
portant source should be ignored in favour of some small and insignificant place nearer 
to Memphis, even if such existed, which is doubtful. Pliny'’s whole account of natron in 
Egypt, however, is very confused and often unintelligible. The natron from near Memphis 
is described as being inferior to that from near Naucratis because the heaps petriiy 
and are turned into rock, from which vessels are made; and it is further stated that the 
material is often melted with sulphur—though for what purpose is not mentioned. Both 
these statements appear to be moet improbable. 

If by the natron from near Memphis that from the Wadi Natriin was meant, as seems 
likely, then the statement that the quality was inferior to that obtained from Barnngi 
is not correct, The better quality of the Wadi Natriin material, however, is that dredged 
up from the bottom of certain of the deeper lakes, and this may not have been known 
in Pliny’s time. But even if the natron from the shallower lakes, from the edges of the 


1. Parthey, Zur Erdiuads des alten Aegyptens (1850), Maps i, ii, vill, xv, Xvi. 

2 J, Perthes, Atlee Antiques (1807), Tab, 3, 

J, [Himichen, Zur Geographic des alten Agypten (1894), Map viii. 

* Private letter (dated 14. i. 1920) to Dr. W. F. Hume, who has kindly allowed me to make use of it. 
6 Op. cit, 48 
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lakes and from the adjoining ground was meant, the correctness of the statement is 
doubtful. 

Pliny states, too’, that natron was prepared artificially in Egypt, much in the same 
manner as salt, the difference being that to make salt sea water was used, while to make 
natron the water employed was that of the Nile. From this account, which is largely 
wrong, and most misleading, especially in the analogy to sea water which it suggests, it 
would seem that Pliny had some very confused idea of the manner in which natron occurs 
in Egypt, namely as a deposit in certain low-lying areas, which become flooded soon 
after the annual rise of the Nile, by reason of the infiltration water (either directly from 
the river or from canals or other sources fed by the river) that finds ita way into them. 
The Nile water, however, does not, and never did, yield natron on evaporation. 

It is suggested that the confusion may have originated in the following manner. 
When sea water evaporates, salt is left, and when the seepage water (either direct or in- 
direct) from the Nile that finds its way into certain depressions evaporates, natron is left. 
Hence, at firet mght, the two phenomena might appear to be similar, though they are 
fundamentally different. In the case of sea water, the salt is in solution in the water, 
and is left as a dry deposit when the water evaporates; whereas in the case of the Nile 
seepage, the natron exists not in the water, but in the low-lying ground into which the 
water penetrates, having slowly accumulated there as the result of chemical reactions 
that have taken place in the soil during the course of long ages; all that the water does 
is to dissolve the natron already present and to bring it to the surface, where it is left 
when the water evaporates. Pliny’s reference to the hasty collection of the natron if rain 
falls, for fear it should be redissolved, is suggestive of the Barnugi deposit, rather than 
that of the Wadi Natriin, since in the latter the rainfall is insignificant and does not 
seriously affect the natron, while at Barnugi the amount of natron is less and the rain- 
fall greater, and in the autumn, before the natron is gathered, there might be sufficient 
tain to flood the area that had dried during the summer and so spoil the harvest?. 

In ancient Egypt natron was used in purification ceremonies", especially for purifying 
the mouth"; for making incense*; for the manufacture of glass®, glaze, and possibly the 
blue and green frits used as pigments, which may be made either with or without alkali, 
but which are more easily made if alkali is present; for cooking?; in medicine® and in 
mummifieation, 

During the Ptolemaic period natron was a royal monopoly®; in Arab times it was a 


1 Op. cit., 46, 

* Early rain at the Lake Mareotis salt works near Mox limits considerably the amount of available salt, 

* J. H. Drensted, op. ett, 1v, 865: A. M. Blackman, Some Votes on the Ancient Egyptian Practice of 
Westhing the Dead, in Journal, v (1918), 118-20, 

* A. M. Blackman, The Mouse of the Morning, in fournal, ¥ (1918), 156-7, 195, 161-3. At the present 
time natron mixed with tokweeo is chewed in Egyyrt. 

* British Museum, Jatrodwetury Guide to the Egyptian Coflectiona (10), 5; FE. A. Wallis Buder, The 
Siterature of the Anctent Kgyptiens (1014), 14, 38, 218. Natron mixed with an odoriferous gum-resin, 
alinost certainly mcense, was found in the tomb of Tatfankhamin. 

® The remains of ancient glass factories still exist in the Widt Natrin, 

7 According to Pliny (Nature! History, xxx, 46) tho Egyptians wed natron for cooking radishes, and 
at the present day it is used (o a small extent in cooking vegetables, 

* J. H. Breasted, The Edoin Smith Surgical Papyrus, 1, 412, 491; C. P. Bryan, The Popyrus Kbers (1930), 
18-10, 22, 56, GO, 64, 85, 100, 104-5, 115, 130, 159-00, 165. 

? E. Bevan, 4 History af Agynt under the Ptolemaic Dynasty (1927), 148, 
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considerable source of revenue to the Government! and at the present day a small royalty 
is paid on all that is extracted. 

As found in Egypt, natron practically always contains sodium chloride (common 
salt) and sodium sulphate as impurities, these being present in very varying and often 
considerable proportions; thus, for instance, m 14 samples of natron from the Wadi 
Natran analysed by the writer®, the proportion of common salt varied from 2 to 27 per 
cent. and that of sodium sulphate from a trace to 39 per cent., while in three samples 
from El-Kab* the common salt varied from 12 to 57 per cent. and the sodium sulphate 
from 11 to 70 per cent. 





1S. Lane-Poole, A Aistory of Egypt in the Middle Ages (101), 304. 
? A, Lucas, Vetwra!l Soda Deposits in Eqapt (1012), 15-16, 
4 Soe p. Ga. 
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THE KEFTIU SPELL 
By F. G. GORDON 


The article by G, A. Wainwright on Keftiu in the May number of this Journal has 
brought this spell once more into prominence, and has taken us a step further towards its 
decipherment, One name at the end of the formula, Tarku, had already been recognized 
by Dr. Hall. Mr. Wainwright has now shown the existence of another name, Sandas or 
Sandokos, at the beginning. This prompts the consideration whether, with the help of 
these clues, it is possible to divide the rest of the spell intelligibly. 

As the phrase begins and ends with a god, 1t would probably be in one of two forms: 

(a) a petition or command: “Sandas (or Sandokos) give health; restore him, 
Tarku!” (or some equivalent, with an inversion of clauses), 

(b) an invocation consisting of a rosary of divine names. 

Of these (a) is not demonstrable at present, but on the hypothesis of (b)it seems to be 
possible to obtain a simple and reasonable result. The division suggested is as follows: 

(1) Sanda. In spite of the attractiveness of Wainwright's Sandokos I am inclined 
to think, having regard to (2), that the true reading is Sanda (ef. Sanda-sarme, Damali- 
oe in which case the final s of the classical form must be merely the Greek nominatival 

(2) On the assumption that the first group is Sanda, the second appears to be App. 
This at once suggests AKupepa, the alternative form of Aubaba (Kun). Professor 
Albright in an article dealing with this goddess * points out that in the Anatolian languages 
the voiced and voiceless stops interchange regularly, and that the name may be pronounced 
as Kubaba or Kupapa, He quotes an example of the latter apelling (A.U.B. xx, 69, 4). 
It is unnecessary, therefore, to assume an Hgyptian modification, although the sharper 
form would no doubt commend tteelf, as it would recall Ay Pp. If the suggested constrac- 
tion of the spell is correct, Kupapa is a probable element, for it is unlikely that a goddess 
whose worship was so important and so widely diffused would have been omitted. 

(3) The vocalization of the next group, transliterated Wymn, is more doubtful, 
though the ¢ preceding the n would rather indicate a long syllable. Under the Egyptian 
sees of transcribing foreign names there would appear to be no insuperable objection 

to reading Aman, te. Mt. Amanos in Cilicia, No god of this name is known at present, 
as far as | am aware, but it is quite concetvable that such a mountain deity may have 
existed. 

On the other hand the signs may be thought to imply a long initial syllable, perhaps 
a diphthong, giving dim-n. Again it 1s impossible to specify any god, but the form recalls 
two names, Haimén and Haimon. The first, which is very common, was borne by a son 
of Lykaon, whilst Haimonia is an old appellation not only of Thessaly but of Ephesus 
(Hesych., s.v.), The second oceura as Haimon, Haimos and Aimos (Pauly-Wissowa 2222/5), 


UW. FF. Albright, 7e Anatofian Goddess Awhoba, tn Archi fiir Orientforachung, 1020, 220-231, 
o—# 
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As the aspirate could be dropped in the masculine form, this may well have been the 
case in the neuter also. The personification of Mt. Haimos is well known, and is thought 
to have led to the adoption of the masculine ending. Is the neuter form cognate with 
Aman-os? And have we in Aman or Aimon the parent of both? These alternatives are 
put forward merely as a possible reading. They are of course insufficient to support any 
theory of Graeco-Asianic relations. 

(4) Tarkw. This name is generally admitted to occur here, though it seems to need 
disentanglement. Trkkr is an unusually complicated spelling, and even if the second 
k be accepted, the force of the succeeding r is not obvious. I suggest that these two 
letters should be separated to form a further proper name, wis. : 

(5) Kar, the eponymous founder of Karia, who was of divine origin, being the 
grandson of Ouranos and Gaia, He might quite properly, therefore, figure in this company. 

If these tentative suggestions are correct, they form further evidence for Wainwright's 
view, since whether or no Wiymn is to be placed in Cilicia, Kar and Kybebe are to be 
found on its confines. Even though the area of Keftin may be widened in consequence, 
the reference is still to the western and southern parts of Asia Minor. 
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A PETITION FOR RELIEF FROM A GUARDIANSHIP 
P. MICH, INY. No. 2922 


By A. E. R. BOAK 


This petition belongs to the same find of Karanis papyri as P. Mich. Inv. No, 2895 
published in Journal, xu (1927), 151-4 and the five documents edited as Select Papyri 
from Karanis, in Ann, Serv.. xxix (1929), 47-63. 1 previously suggested that this find 
formed part of the records of some village official at Karams, but now agree with 
Mr. Liev Amundsen that they constituted a private, family, archive preserved through 
several generations, 

The papyrus sheet upon which this document was written measured when intact 
99°5 x 28cm. The upper left corner has been torn away for 95cm. along the top and 4 cm. 
down the left side to a depth of from 2 to 25cm. A strip 17 cm. long and 6cm. wide is 
missing from the lower portion of the left side. There are also numerous amall holes and 
rents in the body of the sheet. Yet apart from these gaps the papyrus is well preserved 
and the writing very distinct. The whole document was written in a single hand ; a fine, 
upright, official script characteristic of the latter part of the second century a.p. The 
verso is blank. The writing begins about 2cm. from the top of the sheet, and stops about 
lem, from the bottom. The left margin, where preserved, is about 3cm., but on the nght 
side the lines run to the very edge. 

The date of the document is uncertain since the name of the ruling emperor has been 
omitted from the date (Pauni 2 of the 13th year) in the last line and the official to whom 
the opening petition was addressed, the epistrategos Julius Lucullus, is otherwise unknown. 
I believe, however, that it should be assigned to the 13th year of Marcus Aurelius 
(172/3 a.p.) because: 

(1) It cites a judgement of the 11th year of Antoninus Pius (¢/, Il. 12-13) and, con- 
sequently, must be later than this date. 

(2) The petitioner, Gaius Apolinarius Niger, had a son, Gemellus, known from other 
documents to have been active at Karanis from 189 to 200.4.n. The father's florwit, there- 
fore, may reasonably be placed earlier rather than subsequent to these dates, but not so 
early as the 13th year of Antoninus. 

(3) No epistrategos of the Heptanomis and the Arsinoite nome is known for the years 
169 to 176 a.p., so that there is no objection to placing the epistrategia of Julius Lucullus 
in 172/3 A.p. 

(4) The handwriting agrees well with this date. 

The document is a copy of a petition (artiypador avadopeov, |. 1) addressed to the 
epistrategos by Gaius Apolinarius Niger, a citizen of Antinoopolis, resident at Karanis in 
the Fayyiim and of part of the decision of the epistrategos in the form of a subscript 
(iaroypadéy}). The petition proper occupies ll. 2-12. It sets forth that Gaius Apolinarius by 
the will of the deceased veteran M. Anthestius Gemellus has been appointed one of the 
guardians of the latter's infant daughter, Valeria Tertia. The petitioner claims that he is 
not liable to this service on the ground that the property inherited by the ward is in the 
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Arsinoite nome, whereas decisions rendered previously in like cases have established the 
rule that an Antinoite is not obliged to serve as guardian for anyone except an Antinoite 
residing in the nomarchy of Antinoopolis, and consequently asks permission to submit a 
copy of these decisions and begs to be relieved from the duty that has been thrust upon 
him. 

The copy of the first decision follows: Il, 13-31. It is the proces verbal of a suit tried 
in the court of the epistrategos Herennius Philotas on Mesore 6, of the 11th year of the 
Emperor Antoninus Pius (July 30, 148 a.p.), This suit arose out of a complamt entered 
by a certain Dionysius against a person called Eudaimon, apparently for neglect of duty 
with respect to a guardianship to which he had been appointed in a will. In the course of 
the proceedings Philotas states (Il. 16-18) that the defendant was justified im refusing the 
enardianship since it involved the management of properties not in the nomarchy of 
Antinoitis. 

The copy of the second decision begins im |. 31 and runs to the middle of | 35. It 
contains an ordinance in the form of a letter addressed by Antonius Macro to the exegetes 
of Antinoopolisin reply to « communication from the latter, and is dated Phamenoth 9 of 
the 22nd year of Hadrian (March 5, 138 a.n.). The exegete ts ordered personally to 
appoint guardians for the property of orphan Antinoites which is in the Antinoite nome, 
and to notify the atrategoi of the other nomes to appoint guardians for the property of 
these orphans which happens to be m their respective districts. 

After this comes (ll. 35-8) a copy of the subseript which contained the judgement of 
Lucullus. This was an order to Apolinarius to announce to the relatives of the orphan that 
the petition had been approved, followed by the conclusion of the decision which apparently 
warned him against demanding the guardianship mm the future. At the end are the date 
and the order to despatch the document. 

The importance of our papyrus lies in its revelation of the exemption enjoyed by 
citizens of Antinoopolis in the matter of guardianships. 
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oTpaTyyois iva 
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_ Jw val abrai éwi[rn Seiovs xai dfioypéous EXwvras, (Erovs] «8 auToxpaTopas 
" Weloanae Tpauivov 
rT “ASpidvau SeBacrjrov, Papeveo| ?] @. dvriyplader) troypadils]. waparyyetay Tois 
olmeloLs THT 
dpdarys 4 dvlérvye pos iw aElwow cod Soxtualor hye. i) yBacts Tis Sadgp yews, cay 
wore avaitialy thy exetpowhy obx ayroeiy OTs 6 Kal cig TO TapEdAvOds TH og KLV- 
bive dvelyapnoas. (€rovs) ty // Tatve A. dorado 


Translation. 
Copy of a petition 

To Julius Lucullus, the honorable epistrategos, 

From Gaius Apolinarius Niger of Antinoopolia, of the Osirantis tribe and the Hermacios 
deme. Marcus Anthestius Gemellus, a veteran, expressed in the will which he drew up his 
dying wish that his daughter Valeria Tertia, also called Thaisarion, a minor, be heir of his 
property left in the Arsinoite nome. As guardians of her orphan state he left me, Apolinarius 
Niger and Valerius Komon, and as associate the child's mother Valeria Sempronilla. Since, 
my lord, both Herennius Philotas the former epistrategos and Antoninus Macro have 
rendered similar decisions concerning an Antinoite's acting as guardian for no one else than 
an Antinoile who is in the nomarchy, therefore, being myself unable to undertake this 
guardianship which has been entrusted to me, I have submitted, my lord, a copy of the 
decisions in like cases, and ask to be relieved of this according to the judgements, and beg 
you fo order your decision to be curried out, so that I may receive relief. Farewell. The 
copy ia: 

“The eleventh year of the emperor Caesar Titus Aelius Hadrianus Antoninus 
Augustus Pius, Mesore 6. When Eudaimon son of Hermaios had been summoned in 
accordance with the petition, and Dionysius was present and the petition presented by him 
had heen read before the court, 

Philotas said: ‘Whence was he who left Eudaimon as guardian?’ 

Apollonios the Younger said: ‘He was a Roman who dwelt in [bon Panukterts.’ 

Philotas said: ‘This duty he rightly refused if he who appointed him was a citizen of 
Antinoopolis, for he is able to ne other to act as guardian for his property which is not 
in the nomarchy.” 

Apollonios said: *We shall show that they wndertook the guardianship and have done 
everything like quardians.” 

Philotas said: ‘It has been decided thal Eudaimon ts not obliged to act as guardian 
except only for an Antinoopolite. But if he undertook this guardianship, I shall appoint a 
judge and auditors.’ 

Apollonios the Younger said: ‘Eudaimon son of Hermaios did not accept it, his... 
accepted it,” 

Philotas said; “Is he an Antinoite? Is he an Antinoite?’ 

He replied: * Yes, and he asks your clemency,’ 

Philotas said: ‘I shall appoint the same person as judge and auditor who shall 
investigate if he accepted the guardianship and shall examine the accounts and shall compel 
the result to be made known to the proper persons and to iim who is to be appointed 
guardian, And the exegete of Hermoupolis shall see to it that a guardian is appointed.’ 

Fiera said: ‘Lest we should seem to have remained silent we guarantee thal ie 

we....and a Aalf talents to the orphan girl.’ 
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Philotas said: ‘What you have said has been written.’ 

Dioscoros said: ‘We ask that he who is to be appointed guardian be appointed wpon 
the same conditions as Eudaimon was appointed according to the will” =~ 

Philotas said: ‘He is to be appointed on the same terme.’ 

DNoseoros saul: “I concur. Give us the auditor.’ 

Philotas said: ‘ Hermias the ex-market commissioner (agoraname) and ex-cosmete.’” 

(Copy) of another: “ Antonius Macro to Aphrodisios officiating exegete of Antinoopolis: 
For whatever property of the Antinoite orphans, about whom you write, is im that nome 
ppoint as guardians reputable and suitable persons, but for what is in other nomes notify 
the strategoi so that...and they may choose suitable and reputable persons. 

Twenty-second year of the Emperor Caesar Trajan Hadrian, Augustus, Phamenoth 9." 

Copy of the subscription. “ Announce to the relatives of the orphan who has appeared 
before me that your petition has been approved. The conclusion of the judgement (ss) f you 
at any time demand the guardianship, you are not ignorant that you have appealed to the 
past at your own risk,” 

The thirteenth year, Pauna 2. 

Despatch i. 





1, dvriyoa)bor [ava]é[op]ciov. An official copy prepared in the court of the epistrategos 
and issued to the petitioner, 

4. The petition is addressed to the epistrategos and not to the strategos of the 
Antinoite nome since the Antinoites were directly under the control of the former; Kuhn, 
Antinoopolis, 142. r 

3. Although the name of Gaius Apolinarius Niger betrays his Roman citizenship, his 
status as a Roman does not affect his case since his plea for exemption is based upon his 
citizenship in Antinoopolis. 

"Avriwoéws “Ogopavtivociov loli xai ‘Epza[iéjos: another example of a citizen of 
Antinoopolis domiciled at Karanis; cf. Kuhn, Antinoopolis, 83, and Boak, Jowrnal, x11 
(1927), 182-3. “Oceparrivociov ia an error for ‘Oeerparteoeiov, "Eppa celas confirms 
Kuhn's attribution of the Hermaios deme to the Osirantis tribe, op. cit. 127-8, where 
the significance of both these names is explained, 

3-4. Mdpxgs ‘Ar@éctios TéuedAos. The restoration of the praenomen Is somewhat 
conjectural, for the last two letters are doubtful. The ink has been partly rubbed off at 
this point and the scribe seems to have made an extra stroke with his pen which somewhat 
spoils the ¢. Two Lucii Anthestii Gemelli are mentioned in B.6.U7., 1, 256, 6, a second- 
century document from Karanis, and an Anthestins Gemellus with uncertain praenomen 
appears in B.G.U., 1, 613,30, which probably comes from the same place. The Gemellus in 
question here is not called an Antinoite, although he may well have enjoyed that status. 
His Antinoite citizenship (or lack of it) doea not affect the argument presented in the 
petition, since that is based on the location of the estate. 

4. &:' Fe €@ero Siablyjens. The reasons for this appointment of Apolinarius Niger as 
testamentary guardian of the deceased’s daughter are not clear as we do not know whether 
he was related to Anthestius Gemellus in any way or not, 

i. ddvj\uca. As Mitteis has pointed out (@rundsiige, 251) we do not know at what age 
the Greek or Egyptian attained majority. But since Valeria Tertia probably inherited 
Roman citizenship from her father, the Roman rule may have applied here. On guardian- 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch, xvi. 10 
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ship among the Greeks in Egypt, of. Mitteis, Grundziige, 248-56; Meyer, Jurtstische 
Papyri, 31-40. 

‘8T. Ovadéovor Képova, This Valerius may well have been the brother of Valeria 
Sempronilla, wife of Anthestius Gemellus, and so the uncle of the infant Valeria Tertia. 
If so, this would account for his appointment as one of the guardians. 

7. éraxokovfijrpiar, On the position of the ¢racokoulyzpia, who 18 regularly the 
mother of the ward, see Mitteis, (rundztige, 250-1. i. | 

8. “Epervion Pikwra tov ériatpaTtyyicavros. An epistrategos called Mdpwea [...].an 
wre appears in B.G.U., 1, 195, 1. The editora, followed by Martin, Les Epistrateges, 
181, date the document and consequently his term of office in 161 A.D. Professor Hunt, 
however, calls my attention to the fact that although the new emperor would then have 
succeeded, Antoninus in II. 16-17 is still called Katoap o «vpsos and not Gedg, and that the 
name of the new emperor is omitted in |. 54. He suggests, therefore, that the year in 
1. 83 should be read va or [«Ja. This would make it correspond with the date given in 
|. 13 of our text and would enable the identification of the Herennius Philotas in question 
with the Marcus ....08 Philotas of the Berlin papyrus, The latter could then be restored 
to read Mapxn [ Eperv iat Pidcara. The Crispus whom Martin, op. evt., 180, places con- 
jecturally in 147/3 a.p. cannot have functioned for the whole of this year. See. 

‘Avra[y {vou Maxpewvos, Antoninus Macro is otherwise unknown. Although his title 1s 
not given, it can safely be inferred from his association with Philotas as the author of a 
decision affecting the Antinoites that he was also an epistrategos. No other epistrategos of 
the Heptanomia and Arsinoite nome is known for the 22nd year of Hadrian (137/83 a.D.). 

9. cep) rod "Avridea, xTA. Here is the statement of the rule by virtue of which the 
petitioner claims exemption from the guardianship, namely that an Antinoite is not obliged 
to act as a guardian for anyone but an Antinoite who is in the nomarchy. Hence 
Apolinarius, although residing at Karanis, can, as an Antinoite, refuse to act as guardian 
for another resident of Karanis. The nomarchy here and in |. 18 is the sphere of the 
nomarch of Antinoopolis, whose functions are discussed by Kuhn, op. cif., 143-8. It 
corresponded to the Antinoite nome. This privilege is restated in slightly different terms 
in IL. 16-18 and 32-4. 

10, of évvauevos. This probably refers to his legal disqualification, but may also 
indicate a real or alleged inability to perform the duties of a guardian because of ill-health, 
financial difficulties, or other reasons. 

10. trordta: is certain, but is probably an error for uworafas, as Professor Hunt 
suggests. 

Ll. rap ed’ opotwy: for Taw xexehkeveperen db opotwr. - 

avahveyjrai: inf. depending upon afro. 

TovuTow: t.e. the éretpory). 

13-50. Linterpret the dramatis personae of the proceedings incorporated in these lines 
as follows. Philotas ia Herenniua the epistrategos of |. 8,im whose court the case was heard. 
Eudaimon, son of Hermaios (ll. 13-14) is the defendant, who has been summoned by reason 
of a petition presented by Dionysios (1. 14). Apollonius the Younger (I. 15) 1s the rhetor 
who represents Eudaimon. He is to be distinguished from the other Apollonius (L 18) who 
is an associate of Dionysios. Thracidas, who makes an interpolation in Il. 26-7, is 
apparently connected with Eudaimon. Dioscoros (1. 27), on the other hand, belongs to the 
party of Dionysios, the plaintiff. 

The suit seems to have been directed against Kudaimon by Dionysios for failure to 
perform the duties of « testamentary guardian for an orphan girl. It is also possible that 
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an accounting was asked for, implying that the property of the ward had been neglected 
or even mismanaged, The epistrategos goes at once to the question of the liability of 
Eudaimon to assume the charge, by asking the place of residence of the man who 
designated him a guardian. When the answer reveals that the deceased was a Roman 
living at Ibion Panukteris, and not at Antinoopolis, Philotas exclaims that even had the 
latter been an Antinoite, Eudaimon would not have been obliged to accept the guardian- 
ship for the property to be administered was not in the nomarchy. When Apollonius, 
speaking for the plaintiff, promises to show that Eudaimon and others actually assumed 
the guardianship, the epistrategos replies that it has been decided that Eudaimon had no 
obligation to do so, but if he did, the court would appoint a judge and auditor. Apollonius 
the Younger here interposed that Eudaimon himself did not assume the charge but some 
other person, apparently a relative of his, did so, whereupon Philotas asks, rather 
impatiently, if he is an Antinoite. Upon receiving an affirmative answer, he announced 
that he will appoint one and the same person to act as judge and auditor to determine if 
he actually did exercise the guardianship and to examine the accounts of the management 
of the property. The result is to be made known to the interested parties and to a new 
guatdian to be appointed by the exegete of Hermoupolis. Thereupon Thracidas stated 
that in order to avoid the suspicion of having concealed anything he and his associates 
declare that a certain number of talents are due the infant girl. As such a statement 
would only be made by a representative of the party whose accounts were liable to inspec- 
tion, Thracidas must be speaking on behalf of Eudaimon, Dioscoros then asked that the 
new guardian be appointed subject to the terms of the will and, upon receiving assurance 
on this point, requests that the auditor be named. Thereupon Philotas appoints Hermias 
the ex-agoranome and ex-cosmete. 

Lé. op xaravene ev ev [T]Sicve [lavuereper. While the restoration may not be strictly 
accurate it seems to give the required sense. The village of Ibion Panykteria must have 
been in the Hermoupolite nome, since the exegete of Hermoupolis is entrusted with 
appointing the new guardian (|. 25), This is the first mention of an Ibion called 
Panykteris. For others, cf. Cronert, Stud, Pat., 1v, 106. 

17. d«atacra|s, The s precludes the restoration «ataArrow. 

a’rod. Unless this is an error for adds, it must refer to the maker of the will and 
must qualify taw aToarep. 

The point which Philotas makes in ll, 16-18 is that even if the maker of the will had 
been an Antinoite, Eudaimon could have justly refused the guardianship, for the property 
concerned lies outside the nomarchy. He has even more right to do so since the deceased 
was a Roman, and, apparently, not an Antinoitte. 

18. avrovs, This implies that Eudaimon had an associate in the guardianship. 

19. u[éJv. The reading is very uncertain but seems to fit the traces of letters that are 
visible. 

21. Tov xpev7jv. Restored from 1. 23. 

‘AqokAaos 6 Newrepes. This statement of Apollonius the Younger seems to make him 
the advocate of Eudaimon, for it contradicts the assertion of the other Apollonius in 
ll. 18-19 that he will show that they (Eudaimon and another) exercised the functions of 
guardian. 

22. ajivod dvteAdero. Perhaps o adeddas ajurot. 

‘Aprivoets doriv. This refers to the person alleged to have acted os guardian, Ii he is 
an Antinoite, he can claim the same exemption as Eudaimon. 

avexplware, Sc. “AgwoAkwros o Newrepos. 

10—2 
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23. «ai aire’ et lepyeciay thy ard cot. cov: corrected by the scribe from rot, Lam 
indebted to Professor Hunt for the suggestion aire. 

25. On the functions of the exegete, cf. Jouguet, Vie Municipale, 315-18. 

27. Ja #piev tdkavra. As nine or ten letters are missing, perhaps we should restore 
Thiwaldexd. 

d elas yeypartra:. This may mean either that this is already stated in the will, or that 
a record of the admission has been made there and then im the court. 

$1. cal worun|re(dcarta). éfreypy|re(ucawra) is equally possible; cf. Jouguet, Vie 
Municipale, 292 ff. 

evapyat €Enygty “Avtivovrokeos. On the exegete of Antinoopolis in particular and 
the collegiate character of his office, cf. Kuhn, Antinoopolis, 111. 

a2, evade: 1.€. in the Antinoite nome. 

33. afurypéovs «jai drimydeiovs: completed from |. 34: éi[ry]éeiovs eai aFioypéove. 

4. [have no satisfactory restoration for this line. 

35. wapeyyeAy. An order addressed to the petitioner, Gaius Apolinarius. 

36. 9 €vjervye. I owe the 4 to Profeasor Hunt. 

doxiualat|yv: for éoxtwaler)}jy elvar. Professor Hunt suggests doxtpalo? ira, but I 
hardly think the a: would have been omitted. 

si-38. The restorations in these lines are based on my interpretation of the passage 
as a warning to Gaius Apolinarius that, since he has sought to be relieved of this guardian- 
ship, if he should seek it at a future date, he will be held responsible for deserting it. 
Professor Hunt raises the question whether 9) éySact; may not be the subject of the verb 
in |. 37, but I cannot see it that way. 
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The work ia again divided as follows : 


$1. Literary Texta. H. J. M. Mrcxe, British Museum. 
§ 2 Religion, Magic, Astrology (inoluding texts), A. D. Noce, Harvard University, Cambridge, Maas., 
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$3 
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Publications of non-literary texts. H. 1. Bann, British Museum. 
Political History, Biography, Administration, Topography and Chronology. J. G. Mruxe, 20 Bard- 


well Road, Oxford (Ptolemaic ond Graeco-Roman Periods), and N. H, Barses, Fitewalters, 
Northwood, Middlesex (Byzantine and Arab Periods), 


Social Life, Education, Art, Economic History, Numismatics and Metrology. J, G, Miuwe (Ptole- 


maic and Graeeo- Roman), and N. H. Barywes (Byzantine and Aral), 





Law, PF. pe Zvicera, 37 Norham Road, Oxford. 
darieedin ted and Diplomatic, Migs M, E. Dicken, 21 Elm Bank Mansions, London, 8.W. 13. 
icography and Grammar, R, M"Kewerm, St, John's College, Oxford, 


5 0. Cenacal Works, Bibliography, General Notes on Papyrus Texts. HL. 1 Benn. 
§ 10. Miscellaneous, Excavations, Personal, H. I. Bent. 


The authors wish jointly to express their gratitude to all those scholars who haye sent them off-printa 
of their articles, a kindness which has greatly facilitated the work of compiling this bibliography, 


The following abbreviations have been used in quoting periodicals : 


A.f.A.= American Journal of Archaeology. 

Am, Fiat. Ker. American Miatorioal Review. 

Am. Journ, Phil, = American Journal of Philology. 

Ane, Egypt = Ancient Eiyypt. 

Ann, Sere.=Annalea du Service des Antiguités de 
P Egypte. 

Arch, f. Rel. = Archiv fir Religionswissenschast, 

Arch, Giurid. = Archivio giuridico. 

Archin= Archiv fiir Papyrusforachung. 

Arch. Au, Woe Archiv fiir Rechts- und Wirtschafts- 

pale, 


AZ. = deitachrist fir dgyptische Sprache und Alter. 
fumalunale, 


B.C. H.= Bulletin de correspondance Aelldnague. 

Bull, bibl, et péd,= Bulletin bibliographique et pé- 
dagogique du Musée Belge. 

Ball. fat. Dir. Rom, = Bulleting del fatituto di dirttto 
romEno, 

Bull. Soc, Arch, d'Aler,= Bulletin de fa Socidté 
Royale d’ Archéologie d' Alexandrie, 

Ber naninn Kanner cere diber die Fortschritte der 

BZ= Bisccsntinceoh Zeitschrift 

Chrow: bly ssp a 





Ct. Quert.= Clasxical Quarterly. 

Cl. Rev. = Clastcal Keview, 

Cl. Weekly = Classical Woekly. 

CLA Ae. dneer, ef 2-0. = Comptes-Rendua ofe [' Aea- 
démie des fnecriptions et Belles- Lettres. 

OD, fit.-2.= Deutsche Literaturseitung, 

.0.4. = (fittingieche Gelehriea Anseiipen, 

iat. Z.= Historische 2eitscArift. 

Jaheb, f Lit, Jahrbuch fiir Liturgiewissenschaft, 

fe Journal of Hellente Studies. 

Journal = Journal of Egyptian Archaeology. 

Journ, Sav.=Journal dea Savants, 

/ 8. =Jonraal of Homan Stneliva, 


ALY. Git = Aritisehe Vierteljahremehrift fiir Geasets- 
geiung und Recktewisenaecha ft, 


LG. K = Law Guerteriy Review, 

N.G.G.= Nachrichten der Gesellechaft der Wisten- 
schaften su Gittingen. 

0.12. = Orientelistiscks Literaturseitung. 

Phil. Woch, = Philologische Wochenachrift. 

Rech, we, relig.= Recherches de svience religiauss 


Kev. arch, = Revue archdologique. 
Rev, belge= Revue belge de pAilologic ot d'Atstoire. 
Rev. de phil. = Herve de philologie. 


Rev, d'hist, oocl,= Rerwe Phistotre eveléniastique. 
fev, &. ane, = Rerne dea études anciennes, 
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Her, dt. gr. = Revue des dtudes greeques. Theol, Lit.-2. = Theologiehe Literaturonitung, 
Rew. Aist, dro Reeue de UAistoivre du droit franeais 2. f. Kirckengesch. = Zeitachrift fir Kirchengeschichte. 
et etranger, #. f, Numism, = Zettechrift file Nurmismatih. 
Her. hist. rel. = Revue de Chintoire dea religiona. #.f. vergleioh. Rechtew.=Zeitachrift fiir vergleichende - 
Kien, Mus.m Khernisehes Museum fir Philologie. Rechtawisenschuft. 
fie, oi fl.= Rivista di filologia classiea, Z. nout, Wiss. = Zeitechrift fiir neutestamentliche Wia- 
fie, Stor, Dir, ftal.=Rivista di atoria del diritto senachin ft, 
ifaliano, 2. Sav.=Zeitachrift der Savigny-Suftung (fomea- 
Sitrungah,,..= Sitrungaberichie,... wistische Abterfeeng), 


Synth, Cale. = Symbolae Caloenaes, 


L. Lrrenanrr Texts. 


General, A freah inatalment (the last was in Archie, vit, of 1927) of Kiéwre's invaluable reports on 
fiterary Texts in Popyri appeare in Areéie, x (1931), 19-70. 

For the years 1928-3, pe Riccr publishes his Bulletin papyrologique, x, in Aev. dt. gr., xu (1930), 
404-46. 

S. Errnem and L. Amosnges have issued Papyri Osfoenas, fasc. 11, 1931, containing (noe, 7-14) the 
following literary pieces, viz,: (77. v1, 10-276), [Od rv, 483-02], [Plato, Molitiens, 308 R-200 0), [Dem., De 
Corona, 200-4], (Septuagint, fra. of Gen. and Js.], Vocabulary of JL 1, 5-24, 2nd cent. ap. similar to 
P. Berl. 5014; Grammar, 2nd cent, acp., largely coinciding with the Techae of Dionysius Thrax, [Sibylline 
Uraclos). Nos. in brackets already published. ? | 

Les Papyrus Crees od’ Achmtm, edited by P, Contant in #ull, Just, fr. a arch. or., xxxt (1990), 35-111, 
intludes Epitome of /f. 1 and Glossary of ff. 1, 1-21; Hes., Theogony, 75-144; Euripides, Riesus, 48-56; 
Awth, Pal. x1v, 10; all previously published by Wileken. 

Lypic. In Aegyptus, x1 (1031), 160-78, A. Batatore and P. Contant publish Homeric Papyri from the 
Reinach collection presented to the Institut de Papyrologie. In one of them the syllables are marked off, 
vbviously for the use of a pupil. 

F. M. Denatiy mentions a 4/5th cent. codex of J7. x1, 612-560, in the Papyrus collection at Washington 
Duiversity, Saint Louis, in A.A, azxv (1931), 62, 

A. Wirstuasp in Franc, xxvii (1930), 102-4, identifies Dionysius Poriegetes as the author of the 
Brit. Mus, Dionysieer, unaware of Keydell’s previous discovery in PAil. Woeh., 1929, 1101. 

The evidence of papyri is used by E. Denace in his Aiographie d'Apollonios de Rhodes (1930), and by 
P. CottarT in his important work, Jornos de Panopolis: Etudes sur ta composition ef le texte dea 
Dionyeiques (1930). The latter is reviewed by Canpenit in Aegyptua, X1 (1931), 505-9, 

Hust and Joussox's Two Theocritue Papyri receives an important review by M. Poutmwz in G.G.A., 
1031, 361-76. Other reviewa by E. Bicroxx in Soll. Aa. efass., ox (1931), 177-80, and by P. Contant in 
Rev. de pial, 1931, 34)-1. 

G. Voutonarr emendas idylls xrv, 33 and xxvt, 28 in Mnemoeyne, wrx (1931), 315-6, 

Etegiae, The Camby, Univ. Reporter, 2 June 1931, 1151, gives a summary of a lecture by PowEnn on 
“Some recent additions to Gooek Elegy and Lyric Poetry from the 4th cent, p.c,” 

J. M. Epmowns hus edited for the Loeb series 2legy ond Fambus (2 vola, 1931), excluding the 
choliambio writers but otherwise including the poeta from Callinus to Crates, and the Anacreantea, 

An important article by A. D. Kxox in Piifologas, mir (1992), 18-39, on the metrics of “The Early 
lambus” nses the evidence of papyri. 

K, ReYpELt reports on Die griech, Poese der Kaiserseit up to 1929 in Bursian, coxex (1931), 41-161, 
we of ‘Tyrtseus are essayed by W. Kurycen in Bull. Ae. Polo. (Sc. ot Lettres, 

[Tn the Brit, Mus, scholia of Callimachus | now read al card Aerridr), thus supporting RosTacnt's 
proposal A. Wirstaaxp in Kronos, xxvir (1929), 116-8, makes important suggestions for restoring 
these scholia, 

Lyric. Lowet's dating of Corinna is opposed by Bowna in Cl. Rev., xuv (1031), 4-5. 

Maas lus & few notes on Corinna in Z. f. vergleich, Sprach iforschung, LVI (1931), 288-9, 

In Cl, PAgl., xxvi (1921), 153-65, 8. E. Basserr on The Place and Date of the First Performance af the 
Persiana of Timotheus gives the dute as 412-408 5.0., and the recipients as the Athenians, 
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A. Turvs's Studia Sopphioe is reviewed by P. Crawraarse in er. de Al, wvr (1030), 408. 

1 propounded some of the following readings in Sappho before the Cambr, Philolog. See, on 28 Jan., 
viz. : Gide to the Wereids: dviar dé Atypar | [¢&éAoer)o rotor ete. [@ipor ¢hd]pra=" May he remove the bitter 
grief from those whose hearts he broke” ; ra céyypy | [.-..- . GA’ erayay') [ile woditay | [er Vidor" 
dAJAws, [exrdjeqee @° att’ of-\[ro daa pijepa=“ Which (as) by a single millet-sood swayed (his thoughts) 
now this way, now that (gAAo G\Aws) and again righted them"; [Nnpeos -y lowes, «[oiAmeera infos | [adasrer” 
ay feplole: ov & Kielok ofeajva | [Adere’ aida mwep}oep[érja edear [#-|pur duikvoak; Anactoria thie: row 
dvijpa | [epadur’, dajrroe | [dai wai] offer Tpoinfe 7 erda:—“Abwidoned ber hushand, thinking bent 
(#0 to do) and to choose the oynosure of Troy (Le Paris)"; wapdyay' afrae | [atric’ Borjour or [al 
eribosjouy | ["Oposs edlapsrren yap [Erewe rigor | priBlase] entspus +{’ exdhu S}iqor And softly released 
the string’, cf, retipa Soe | [oe] pe vie ote, ; cae Gyo for edy Geko —"And among the chariots”; A new 
ode after weodopdyerras, viz [“OASuiv] per etc, | [wave é]y dePpammr; Ode to Hera: whdewr dy pl" etyopérg 
rapein, ray dpdrar “Art| péif(m) freedor dir-lra; Tore re cot At arr[oper(a) ikaeorfac; 1. 1D jie fie ; 
L 20H’ or eff drileerdm. Cl Combr. Uric, Heporter, 16 Feb, 1932. 

The Hymn to Demeter by PAititos hus been re-edited with additional fragments by Gannavorrt in 
Stud. wal. di Al, elas, 1x (1891), 37-00, and after him by Kinte in Hermes, xvi (1031), 449-54, 

Drama. Vol. coxxxiv (1932), 107-74, of Sursian is devoted to a Bericht ther die Literatur sur rien. 
Aomédie von 1925-1031 by E. Wear. 

J. Bornauxsory publishes a thesis on Setyros of sa bregrapAie d'Kuripice (Trussels, 1029), 

Jensen's Menendri Aeliqvice receives a detailed review from G. Corroca in Ain. di fl, mx (1031), 
247-04, 391-7. 

E, Feauxket in PAilofogus, xi (1032), 117-20, identifies Menander's Epevaporiea aa the original of the 
Cistellaric. 

V. Cocos discusses Menander readings in Fee, &, gr, XLIV (1031), 26-8. 

In Mnemosyne, Lx (1091), 230-18, W. EJ. Korres identifies the “Incerta Fabula* of Menander 
(Jensen, pp. §4-7) with the “Canepborus," and ih., 165-83, develops ideas on the “Colax. 

The Monostichs of Menander in Tarr's Gatrace (nos, 405, 449) are restored by P.Coctargr in his review 
of Tait in Aer, de phil, v (1991), 349-50, and also in bia article “A propos de quelques exercices 
scoluires” in Bull. Inat. fr. d’urch. or, xxx (1030), 417-23. Tnit’s Ostraca is alao reviewed by K. Fa. W. 
Scamipt in Fh. Woel., 1031, 535-42. 

In Of Mev, xiv (1631), 24-8, Enwoxpes reviews Kwox's Herodas. 

KM. Rarresncry reviews in Ci, Mer, xiv, 23-0, Unetva's Stwdien nr qrech. Pate, 

Pasguats writes on the new Hipponar fragment in Stwel, ttal, di Al, efoss,, rx (1931), 307-11, 

Grammer, Lowe. re-edita P. Bouriant 4 on the Aeolic dialect in. Archiv, x (1991), 1-4. 

An article by F. Motwzgn on Dos Aonsulpear von 190 0, Chr. in Alfio, xxiv (1031), 393-8, draws its 
evidence from the Oxyrhynehus Liry epitome. 

History. “A New Fragment of the Acta Isidori” is edited by Brun from P, Lond. Inv, No. 2785, with 
plate, in Archir, x (1031), 5-16, [Bee too $3] 

A. Nerrt Movowa writes. on J! niworo frommento berlinese degli “Atti dev Martiri Alessandrini” in 
Aegyptus, x11 (1992), 17-24. [See § 3.] 

G. oe Sancris in Aie, ai fl., mx (1931), 330-4 would assign P, Oxy. 13, 0 letter to Dometrins Poliorcetes, 
to the “History of the Disdochoi" by Hieronymus of Cardia. 

In Aix. di ft. Lv (1930), 449-06, G. Corrona edits a Florence papyrus of Philistus Uepi ZuceAior, and 
Mowreuiano adds a note, 467-70. In Atwdi ital, vot (1931), 311-5, G, Prnrorra discussea the 
same text. 

Music. In Chron. d'Ey., 1991, 441-55, C. pet Guaspe writes on the musical papyri discovered in 


‘The oldest Greek musical document extant, a Cairo papyrus, is discussed by J. F. Mouxrronp in 
J_#8., tr (1931), 91-100, Acquired with the Zenon papyri, it dates cire. 250 nc. 

Oratory. A new discourse of Favorinus, Depi duryqs, more or less complete, is published hy Norsa and 
Vivextt as vol, 53 of Stadie Testi, with transcript, text, and plates. Numbered Pap. 11 inthe Vatican, and 
dating cine 215 ap, 

Rev. by Maas with many suggestions in J. Lit-2., 1981, 1210-3, und by Amatuccer in Holl. fil efuas., 
1fsl, 47. 
BOLiine restores IL 106-8 of the Brit. Mus. Dio. Chrysostom in CL PAdl., xxvi1 (1991), 315-0. 
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In Charisteria A. Reach, 1090, 5-10, M. Annem re-cdits, under the title “Der Arkesilaoa-Papyrus,” a 
rhetorical fragment first published in Archi, mm, 151-7, | 

Philosophy. Saxpuacn reviews Eosowps' Theophrastus (Loeb series) in Cl. Mev, xu¥ (1931), 24-4. 

fomanwe, LAvVAGnint's Eroticorum Grace, freee. papyrice receives a long ane important review from 
Fe, ZimMeaMasxs in Phil. Woed,, u (1931), 193-202, 225-34. 

Finally we may here mention “A Fragment of a Greek Iluatrated Papyrus from Antinoe” by 8. J. 
GaAsioRowsE! in Journal, EVI (LG1), 1-9. : 


2 Rens, Macic, AsThoLoer. 
(Inelwding Texts.) 

Géneral, K, Pauwenvanz, Zur Papyruskunde (ch. 5 of Mickav, Handbuch der Hibtiothebawisenacha ft, 
300-31: Leipzig, Hurrasowits, 1931), gives an admirable survey of papyrclogy as 4 whole, in which we 
may here remark pp, 319-21 on religious and magical papyri. 

O. Weinneicn, Aligemeine Religionawisonahayt (Arch. f. Hel., xxvint (1931), 318-79), gives a valuable 
aceount of recent work on the study of religiona in general. Fa, Prrsren, Die Religion der Griechen und 
Romer, is reviewed by W. Baven, Theol, Lit.-2Z., vi (1931), 400; 0. Werrmuice, Gebet und’ Wunder, by 
H. Scuumarnsteres, i. 75-8: F. Cumont, Zee religiona orieatalys dana le pagamieme romain, ocd. IV, 
and the German translation (which has addenda by C.) by M. P. Nisson, D. Lit,-2., 1 (1081), 2065-6, 
and E. Bickeemans, 0.4.2, xxxrv (1091), 210-13; the German translation by W. Bauer, Theol. Lit.-Z., 
bvt (1931), 195-6; W. Prax, Jeishymnoa von Andros, by O. Wetsnetcn, 0. Lit-2., 1 (1980), 2025-00 
(with valuable remarks), 

K. Larre, Syntretiomus, in Guskei-Zscnannacn, Die Religion in Geschichte wnd Gegenwart*, v, 952-0, 
is brief and good. 

W. Seaunant, Orakelfragen (A.2., txvit (1931), 110-15), collecta the texts on papyrus containing 
questions to oracles and discusses in an interesting and suggestive commentary the praotice and procedure 
of consulting oracles in. Egypt. 

S. Errnem, in his Varia (Serta Ruadlbergiane, 1931, 18-23), has notea on P. Berol. 1026 and P. Bouriant 1, 
ET, - 
QO, Wersnrtcn, Zur hellenistisch-dgyptischen Religionagesohiohte (Aegyptus, x1 (1931), 13-22), well 
connects Monander's weyrds 6 Sapam Geds, P. Oxy, 1803, with Ptolemy's invitation to Alexandria, and haa 
instructive remarks on the puean from Ptolemais and on P, Oxy, 1381, 

8, Erruem, 4 Greek Papyrus concerning the sale of a slave (Journal, xvii (1931), 44-7), is noticed in 
£3, but we may here remurk the atreet-names dy{vas) “Apowige, yur) “Apourags Neiene, still in uae in 
an. 154, and E.'s suggestion that each street had a chapel. 

W. Orro, Zuaitze, printed after W. Sprecunnene, Die demotisehen Papyri Loeb, col. 107-16 (volume 
not yet aecessible; see § 3), has valunble remarks on royal titulature, ¢g. the avoidance of an early 
déaignation as Orde of kinga who were minors, the use of cult names for the ruler’s parents, but not for 
the ruler in early Ptolemaic Abtpriakripéa, ' 

J. G. Tarr, Greek Ostraka, 1, 24, no. 144, records an olvo\oyia which is, he suggests, perhaps to be 
identified with the tax called wmoviy Awrimev and to be connected with the Dionysiac policy of Philopator, 

L. R. Taxnon, The Divinity of the Roman Emperor (Philological Monographs published by the 
American Philological Association, 1, edited by Joszro Winutam Hewrrt, 1991. Pp. av+296), includes 
a sketch of Hellenistic ruler worship and a discussion of the cult of Agathos Daimon at Alexandria. 

A. I. Nock, EYNNAOZ GBEOE (Marv. Stud. Class. PAL, xi1 (1000), 1-62), discusses the inclusion of 
Ptolomica in the worship of existing Egyptian deities and the relations of this to earlier Egyptian practice, 
alao the probable abandonment of the custom by the Roman rulers. On the chronology of the worship of 
the Theoi Adelphoi and the Theoi Soteres reference should be made to Orro’s important remaries, 
pp. 414-6 of his article, 4u den ayrischen Kriegen der Polemder (Piatol., Lxxxvi (1931), 400-18), 

Cu. Proagp, in his Chrontgue de la religion greeque: aur quedgues cultes primitifa d Delos (fen, jiat, 
ref, CL (1030), 222-50), raises, pp. 242-4, the question of possible Egyptian influence on Deloa long before 
the Hellenistic period. | 

A. Deorasst publishes in Notizie degli noavi, Serie sexta, V1 (1930), 430-2, a statuette of Isis-Fortuna 
found at Salvore in Sardinia; G. Bouvet, ib. 437, 0 small basalt bose from the statue of « prieat of Thot, 
ca, 700-500 ac, found at Aquileia; A. Tanamenit, i, ¥21 (1031), 118-23, a votive cippus to Isis with a 
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fernale human-headed serpent, a dog, and @ crocodile, all adorned with lotus flowers, and a headless statue 
of Isis, found at Porto Torres in Sardinia, and refers to excavations now being conducted by C. Ati in 
the sanctuary of the erocodile-god of Tebtunis (see § 14), 

T gather from W. Bavee's review, Theol. Lit.-2, uvi (1991), 75, that J, Ket, Ephesos*, 75 ff, describes 
the remains of the large building at Epheaos thought to have been a Serapeum, 

Chron, @ Ez, no. 11 (Jan. 1931), 95-9, reprints an important communication by G. Muven to Le 
Journal du Caire, 4 Oct. 1930, on the French excavations at Medamid and gives, pp. 103-6, an equally 
interesting aecount by G. Roepes of the German excavations at Hermopolis (nee too § 10), 

J, Awans, Ihe Sevarede des Attion Aristeictes (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer. 1931. Pp. vili+ 112. Tubinger 
Beitrige zur Altertwmawisensehaft, x1 7 M. 50) is a contribution of rare excellence to the religious history 
of the Antonine age, A. argues thet the apeech was delivered in Egypt; this ts attractive, but I douht 
his suggestion that atrorarwp in 3 9 points to local speculation such as we find in Hermetiam and 
Valontinianiamn: the Orphic parallels, aivogens and atroyéyeddor in the Clarian texts discussed by me, 
Hee. dt. ane, 1928 (they have much in common with Aristides), and airoyéredAos in the Chaldaic Oracles 
(W. Kroon, De oraculia Chaldoias, 25), all suggest that Aristides learnt the idea in Asia Minor. Inci- 
dentally it may be remarked that the acheme of an encomion on a deity discussed in ch. 1 of this work 
has influenced the Imuthes-arctalogy in P. Oxy. 1381 (the rémoe of (1) the impossibility to a mortal of 
worthy treatment of the theme, (2) the fulfilment of a vow by « literary offering), 

E. Bicktrwans, Zur Datierung des Paeudo-Aristeas (Z. nent. Wiss, ure (1030), 280-08), males a 
strong case for a date between 145 and 127 B.c. 

L. Rapemmacner, Zur Charabteristit neutestamentliober Eridhlungen (Arch. j. Hel., xxvitt (1930), 
31-41}, has interesting parallels for the Alexandrian parade of the mock Agrippa. 

J. Gaoss, Phitons von Alerondriia Anschauungen ther die Natur det Menschen (Dias, Tiibingen, 109), 
Druck: Tibinger Chronik, Pp. 91), is 4 careful study of Philo's sources and mode of thinking, 

H. Lewy, Sobria ebrieias, ia reviewed by G. Varna, Aer. études puires, ZO (1991), 108-12. 

R. Rerrzessrem, Eros als Osiris, Bin Nochirag (Noche, Gott Gea, 1980, 3-406), publishes a jug 
with « veprenentalion of Eros giving 4 drink to Psyche as she rises from the ground, and returns to the 
question of the origin of the tale. 

Hermetiaam. F. Ccvmoxt's moat important La fin du monde selon les mages orentowe (Rev. Aust. rel., O11 
(1931), 29-96) includes, p, 61,n. 3, remarks on the prophecy in the Asclepivs, In this context should be noted 
E. Bicxxemarn’s instructive review, G@uemon, vii (1931), 277-9, of H. Wosntacu, Die Orakel des Hydaspes. 

R. Bormann, Untersuchungen rum Johannesceangelium, Gelr obfeis dipacer warore (2. newt, Weer, 
xxix (1990), 169-92), includes valuable illustrations of the idea, found in the Corpas, of God's providence 
seen in hia dea, the univers, and an indispensable discussion of the meaning of yraeu in Paul, 

Cam. H. Kearuxe, The Apocalypse of Pon! and the “ frantiche Erlieungemyaterium™ (Harvard Theol. 
Rev., xx1¥ (1931), 209-44), is of inturest for the Anthropos myth: on this of. also J, Scnerranowrrs, Der 
géttliche Urmenach in der manichitiachen Religion (Arch, f. fel., XXVT1 (19390), 212-40), 

A_ DD, Nook, A dis elect: a chapter in the reliugnows history of the third century (Mareard Theol. Rev., XXIIT 
(1930), 252-74), bears on the doctrine of divine right in Corpus XVI. 

As the Actramides professes to be a work of Hermes, we should here mention M. Wetumasn, Der 
Physiologva, eine relighonageschichtlich-naturwisenschaptiiche Untersuchung (Philot. Supp, xx, i (THRO) 
pp. 116). W. shows the connection of the A. with the Pigs. (pp. 35 ff), concluding that both have used o 
firat century a.D, work, based in the main on Bolos-Democritua and the Neopythagorean Anaxilaus of 
Larissa, and comparable with the magic books of the Essenes (on whom ¢f. F. Cumowt, Seedniens of 
Pythagoriciens, Tapria un passage de Jostphe [C.-f, de. Inser. ef B.-L, 1990, 99-112], where the Pythago- 
rean character of their eschatology is shown: it localized the Lalande of the Blest in Heaven, tha Ocean 
to be crossed being identified with the atmosphere); the ultimate source was perhaps a PAystea current 
under the name of Solomon, the immediate source pousibly the PAgswa of Didymus of Alexandria. 
Reviewed by Fr. Pristen, Téeo!. £it.-2., vv (1931), 106-7. 

Rerrzenarern-Troin, Die Varpenskichts der christlichen Taufe, is the subject of an instructive review 
by M. Dinenrve, Theol, Lit.-2., wr (1981), 128-33. 

Magic. The event of the year is the publication of Papyri magicas graeeae. Phe grischischen Zouber- 
papyri Aerausgegeben vad Whersetst von Kant Paetenpasz. U. Unter Mitarbert von Eusce Dewi, Sau 
Ereaew, Avot Jaconr. Mit drei Lichtdricktafeln. (Leipzig: Tenbner, 161. Pp. xv +216.) Thia com- 
pletes the collection of magic papyri and kindred documents already published and includes certain 
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inedita, Further inedita and full indexes should fill a third volume, the appearance of which will be most 
eagerly awaited, The character of the editing 1s beyond praise: it is not too much to say that PREIBEN- 
pang has opened up this literature to non-specialists, and for specialists he has made it far more easy to 
nae, There is not a page of the work on which one does not find clear improvements in the text which 
are due to his penetrating ability and devoted application. Volume t has been reviewed by Fu. AUCKER, 
O24, 2x1 (19391), 455-62. 

PRESENDAN2 has also in his review of P. land. vin PA. Wook., Lt (1931), 983-00, drawn attention 
to the identity of the text preserved in no, 87 (=/. mag. gr., 0, pp, 186 £, mo. Iviil), a fragment of an 
illustrated treatise, with a defixto (Andollent 188). His Deuwr papyrus magiques de ta collection de la 
Fondation égyptologique (P. Bruxelles Ine, &. 6300 et 6891 in Chron, d'Eg., V1, no. 11, janvier 1031, 137-40) 
gives ts a amall incomprehensible text with magical signs, the letters probably forming magical words, 
and another amulet fragment. On these and other recent discoveries he reports in Dis neuen Zauberpapyri 
(Forsch, a. Fortehr., vi (1081), 121-2) and Neue grischische Zauberpapyri (Gnomon, Vt (1031 ), 271-3). 

8. Errnem and L. Amunpsen, Popyri Osfoenses, fase, ti, is noticed in $3. This magnificent volume, 
dedicated to H. 1. Buus, includes as no, 15 (pp. 29 &) « revised text with commentary of the magical 
ostrakon previously published by Amuxpaxs, Syd. Oslo., vit. [In this volume we may note also the 
remarks on cereidqei xafapd, p. 42, and pp. 172 f on an ‘Adpodeirn, or figure of the goddess, mentioned 
in an inventory and of interest for domestic cult, and P. Heeaann's observations, pp. 146-51, on the 
horoscope earlier published aa P. Oslo, 6.] 

Ts. Horenen, Orientalisoh-religionsgeschichtliches aus den griechischen Zauberpapyri Aegyptens (Archiv 
Orientdtmi, mm (1931), 110-65 and 327-59), gives a full and admirable account of the pantheon of the 
magico papyri His Apollonine von Tyana wie Philostratos (Seminarium Kondakorianwm, tv (1931), 
135-4) is another careful study (note p. 143, on the impossible statements in Phil's account of the visit 
to Egypt). 

R. Movrerne, Le gletve de Dardanos. Objets ef inscriptions magupwes de Syrie (Mefanges def Université 
Saint-Joseph, Beyrouth (Liban), xv, 3 (1990), 63-197, with ¢ plates), publishes a gem at Beyrouth con- 
forming with slight variants to the directions given in the “Sword of Dardanus," a charm contained in 
P. mag, gr, 00. iv, L 1716 #. and discussed in Journal, xt, 154-6 [the inscription [ACTAA H|MA on the aide 
showing Eros and Psyche embracing is pusaling. Perhaps quo is the Hebrew name for the sun mentioned by 
Epiphanius, Panurion, xvi, 2], other gems from Syria with magic words and variqua deities including 
Anubia in military dress and Abraxaa, various amulets, a defixio directed against all the horsea and 
charioteers of the Blue faction at Berytus, and another defiaio from Damascus. This is an admirable 
work, giving much new material with full commentary and opening wp important possibilities of investi- 
gating the place of Graeco-Egyptian magic in the world of the time at large. [In this connection | may 
draw attention to a find on the Via Nomentana, NVotise degli sem, 1908, 352: ofkqraGarakSa written in 
a cruciform achema, indicating that the user of the palindrome was a Christian, on one side of a stone on 
the back of which is a magical formula which I cannot parallel. | 

Enxtova Inent, Magica Bosporana (Acta wniversitatia Latvienais: filol.-filos. Fok, Serija, 1, 7 (1991), 
491400), publishes what is probably a magic lead wheel and a aquare lead tablet with an inscription also 
no doubt magical, both from Panticapaeum. 

A. Auponiest, Vole mir wre plaguetie magique de Carthage (C.-R. Ac, inser. et B.-E., 1930, 303-9), 
publishes o representation of a serpent-headed parsonage with a scorpion in his right hand, a palm in his 
left, oolpeAap|halpo|e on his body, and under him “Aprocparier 6 xai Netlog, and discusses a very similar 
object published by Denartae and Munir (ib. 33-6), with the name pornos. 

A. Jacony, Zin Herliner Chnubisamulett (Arch. f. Mel. xxvut (1930), 269-85), is of far-reaching 
importance for the interpretation of magic words. J. is clearly the man with the right linguistic equip- 
ment for this much needed work. 

0, Wesseny's Synopats Florae mogicae (Bull, Inat, fr. 2 orca. or,, xxx (1000), 17-26) ts a valuable collection 
of planta preseribed for magic use in the papyri. 

Reference may be made to VY. Lanock, Essai sur la ralewr scerea et (a valeur aociale dea noma cle 
personnes dana lea société inférieuren (Ree. hist. rel, ct (1990), 27-67, 101-201: exp. 1191, on the change 
of names in magic), 

Christian. F.G. Kesvow in Tie Times, 19 Nov, 1931, has made a public announcement of a most 
important new group of Diblical papyrus codices, moat of which are in Camsten Bearry'’s possession. 
They range from the 2nd century to the Sth, indicate the spread of Christianity southwards in Egypt, 
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and are significant textually, Chron, d'Ey., no. 11 (Jan. 1931), 162, mentions a dictionary of Hebrew 
proper homes with Greek equivalents discovered by Hot. 

Erraea-Asunpens, Popyrit Giloenees, 11, includes as no. 10 (pp. 10-1) four fragments from Genesis and 
Isaiah previously published by RupaErd, 

P. Contarrs Les papyrnas grecs od) dokmim, for which see § 3, Homan, contains (no. 1) a fragment of the 
homily in P. Bour, 3, which Collart publishes along with columns | and IT] of the Bouriant papyrus, of 
which he has found some further small scraps. 

(, Somanr, Lin Berliner Fragment der alien UPASEIE DAYAOY (Sitzingsh. Pr, AL, 1991, 87-40, pl. i), 
publishes a 4th-century fragment so well written as to confirm the idea that those Acia had o quast- 
canonical standing in Egypt. 

L. Vacanar, L'fvangile de Pierre, is highly praised by E, B. Anwo, Her, Bibligua, xu (1931), 434-42, 
and M, BR. Jamus, /owrn. Theol, Stwd,, xxi (1931), 296-0. Another review by KR. Deaccer appears in Mer, 
Thist. ecel., RLV (1031), 854-0, 

M. RR. dawns, The Ratner Fragment of the Apocalypee of Peter (tb, 270-9), gives a restoration and 
discusses ita relation to the Ethiopic text. 

G. Ospors, Yote on PF, Ory. 655 (1b. 179), identifies this fragment as Mt. x. 16. 

P. L. Henury, in reviewing the new edition of Krrren, Siblia Hebruica, in Journ. Theol. Stud,, xxx 
(1931), 302-7, gives revised readings of P. Lond. 37 for the Psalms. 

H.C. Yotrtr, Gothenburg Papyria 21 and the Coptic Version of the Letter to Abgar (Harvard Theol. Rev., 
xxiv (1931), 61-5), shows the striking agreement of the two forma, 

G. Scuorem, (her eine Forme! in den Loptiach-gaoastischen Solriften und ihren jiidischen Uraprung 
(2. newt. Wiss, xxx (1931), 170-6), argues that the scheme “real name 2, explanation y" in the Book of 
Jen, 1, 47-8 ia based on the Jewish “real or secret name x, speakable name y.” 

RK. P. Casey, Two Note on Valentiman Theology (Harvard Theol. Mev., xan (1930), 275-08), discusses 
Valentinian mythology and the differences between the Eastern and Western forma of that sect, His 
Greet manuscripts of Athanasian Corpora (Z. newt, Wises, xxx (1991), 49-70) sums up the results of much 
work. Studentsa of Athanasian history should not miss E, Scuwants, Der griechische Text der Kanones von 
Serdiba (ib, 1-35), 

Serapion of Thuis against the Manichees by Rovent Preece Casey (fareard Theol. Stud., No. xv, Harv. 
Univ. Press and Humphrey Milford, London, 1031, Pp. vi+80) gives the firat text based upon the Genoa 
and Athos MSS., with a valuable introduction. 

F. Hater, E'Histoire Lowsiague ef fee vies greeques de 8, Pachéme (Anal. Bolland, xuvit, 257-301), 
is approved by BH. Roca, Theol. Lit.-2., Lvt (1831), o1—-3; di. QUASTEN, Must wad Gesang ia den Aulten 
der heoidaischen Antike und christliclen Frilizett, by W. Bacen, 0b., 143-4, 

Tu, Horrsen has produced fascicules 2 of the first volume of his invaluable Jndes focwpletiaximua to 
Miose’s Putrologia gracea: fascicule | waa noticed in Journal, xvi, 126. 





3. Pooucations of Non-Liresary Texts. 

_ CSIR. Notes on and corrections of miscellaneous documents previously published are referred to in 39. 
Reviewa, wien au picrentl iy tgertornt for Teiatrel Fl, dra noticed tere. J ani greatly indelted fa ay cen lecnep wet, 
Mr TC. Shoat, who, as I was oocwpied with other preang work, has finaly relieved! me of the taak of reuding 
the periodicals for which { am reaponsilte,—H. L B.) 

General, The year under review witnessed the publication of an unusually large number of important 
volumes of papyrus texts, Unfortunately, the undertaking of a piece of special research, which compelled me 
to lay aside all other work, made it necessary to defer detailed study of several among them to a later time. 

Tarr's Greek Ostraca has been reviewed by P. Comnant (Her. de péil,, 25. ¥ (1081), 346-50; chieily 
on the literary texts); M. Rostovrzerr (Gfaomon, vit (1931), 21-6; important); W. Scuvnanr ((.2.2,, 
1931, 336-7); K. Fu. W. Scommpr (Pail. Woek,, o (1931), 535-42; many suggestions); and in Ancient 
Egypt, 1ial, 56, 

The second part of P. Oslo has appeared during the year, edited by 8, Errazw and L. Awuxpsen, 
Unlike the firat, which contained only magical or allied texts, thia is miscellaneous in character. 
Nos, 7-14 are literary (see §§ 1, 2), no. 15 magical (see § 2), and in an Appendix P. Oslo 6 is republished 
with an astronomical commentary by P, Huncaand; the remaining texts, 16-64, are documentary and 
range in date from 261/60 n.c. to the Sth century of our era; but the great majority ore of the Roman 
period. They include several very noteworthy and valuable legal documents, and an interesting series of 

ii—4 
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private letters. Needless to say, the editing is excellent, the commentaries (in English) full and learned, 
and the reading, so far as can be judged, accurate; and some good facsimiles are a particularly useful 
feature of the volume, The editors are warmly to be congratulated on their accomplishment of a task 
which offered many difficulties, since not a few of the papyri were clearly hard to decipher, Papyri 
Gsloenses, fase. 1, Oslo, Det Norske Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo (on commission by Jacob Dybwad}, 1931. 
Pp. xi + LB2, 9 plates (separately bound). Reviewed by F. Z[ucKen] (#.2,, xxx1 (1031), 416); Witckes 
(dretie, x, 83-7; important, as usual); and W. Scuvpanr (0. Lit.-2., 3 F., m (1931), 1163-5). 

Another part of the series of texts from papyri in the Giessen University Library (P. bibl, univ, Giss.) 
has recently been edited by H. Birrsnm. It consists entirely of private letters, ranging in date from the 
2nd century BC. to the 6th century of our era; only the first letter, a small fragment, belongs to the 
Ptolemaic age, So far as can be judged from a hasty examination, thia series of letters contains much 
material of interest, and the texts are furnished with an ample and careful commentary, No. 20, a letter 
referring to the disappearance of some legal documents and written in a particularly fine hand, is apecially 
notable, There are four excellent facsimiles Prof. Huxr kindly sends me the following emendation of 
no. 22, 3-5, which he authorizes me to publish here. For the editor's tpia xvifeca orak(éera) “Hpddels, | r]e 
bé Acuwiv evideor dv oly) jem read rpia evidee orerqpew, [F]b ad hooray evidvior fy voupper, 
Mitteitungen aus der Papyrusamenlung der (icssener Universititsbibliothel. wi. Grieckishe Privathriefe 
(P. dull, univ. (iss, 18-33), (Schriften cer Hess. Hochschulen, 1921, Heft 3.) Giesson, A. Tipelmann, 1931. 
Pp, 40, 4 plates. 

Ptolemaic, M. Norsa's Papiri greei delle collesioni itealiany (Journal, xvi, 124) has been reviewed, 
among others, by Witckey (Archiv, x, 77-8) and M. Hommenr (Rev. belge, x (1931), 611-2), 

C. C. Engan's great catalogue of the Cairo Zenon papyri, one of the most important collections of non- 
literary texts published for many years, is completed by the appearance of vol, ry. There still remain 
indeed, a5 Edger explains in his preface, a number of fragmenta, but they are too small to be worth 
publishing in so sumptuous 4 form as the official catalogue necessitates, Even the texts here assembled 
are in the nature of a Vachfes, but besides many fragmentary papyri there are a fair number of 
comparatively complete ones and much valuable material; indeed, if I can judge from a preliminary 
inspection, the volume shows far less falling off in interest from the standard of ita predecessors than 
might have been expected from a final instalment, As before, there ia a fine series of éollotype facsimiles, 
most of which are odmirably clear, They include the musical papyrus (see 41) and an interesting 
drawing on the verso of an account (59706). Catalogue Général des Antiquités Egyptiennes du Musée du 
Caire, Noa. S8532-59800, Zenon Papyri, vol.1v, Le Caire, Impr, de !’fst, fr. d'arch. or, 1931. Pp. ¥+291, 
24 plates, £2 2s. Oil. 

The sume year which witnessed the completion of the Cairo catalogue saw also the publication of the 
Zenon papyri in the University of Michigan, also by C. C. Epoar; see Journal, xvir (1931), 125, This 
volume has been reviewed by Wincken (dreMiv, x, 72-6); Hun (Journal, xvit (1931), 263); Ev. Baecora 
(Aull, Soe. Arch, @'Aler., No, 26, 901-11); A. C. Jonxsoy (alm. Journ, Péal, wrt (1941), 285-7); and H. I. 
Benn (Cf. fer, xL¥ (1931), 180-1; quotes extracts from a recently acquired Zenon papyrus in the British 
Museum which throws light on the subsequent employment of Zenon’s predecessor Panacestor), 

W. L. Wearenmasn's Regarding Receipts in the Zenon Archive (Journal, xvi, 1931, 195) is reviewed 
by WILckEN in Arehiv, xX, 77. Westermann has now published four further receipts of the same clsss and 
regnal year, on which he gives 4 commentary, with some observations supplementary to his previous remarks. 
Four Double Heceipts from the Estate of Apollonina, in Seminarium Aondotorianum, tv (1931), 205-10, 

For a reference to an article on the Zenon archive by Cu. Padacx see § 9. 

WEaTERMANS's Upon Slavery in Ptolemaic Koypt has been reviewed by V. Ennennena (Mist. Z., cXi0¥ 
(1931), 404-7) and in Ancient Egypt, 1931, 56-7, See olso §§ 5, 6, Bii. 

O. Guanarp has begun the publication of « work of the first importance, This in a complete edition 
of the petitions (érerevéas) found among the mummy cartonnage of Magdola and Ghorin. Those from 
Magdola include the 42 petitions edited, after a firat publication by Joueurr and LEerEnvar, by the lote 
JEAN Leaqoures in vol. i of the Lille Papyri, Some of these have now reeeived additions by the identi- 
fication of detached fragments once forming part of them, and the whole are included in Guéraud'’s 
masterly work, along with further texts from Magdola and those from Ghorin, The first fasciculus, which 
is all that has at present appeared, contains 62 texts, besides an elaborate introduction by the editor, and 
facsimiles, This is the first publication of the recently founded Socidté royale égyptienne de papyrologie, 
ENTEYZEI2: Aequétes ef plarates adresses aw roc dl’ Keippte au f/]* sitcle avant J.-{) Premier fascicule, 
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Le Caire, Impr. de FInat. fr, durch, or., 1931, Pp, xev+128, 13 plates. Reviewed by WinckEs (Archiv, x, 
0-8); A. Cannearnt (degyptus, x1 (1931), 413-4): and Ev, Breecta (Bull, Soe. Arch. d' Alex, No. 26, 297). 
F. Zuckes publishes a papyrus (P, Jena Inv, 75 in the Seminar fiir klassische Philologie) which 
furnishes o new inatance of a village gymunsiarch, [i ia a document of the 2nd century wc. but of 
unknown origin, concerning a exse arising out of a theft of jewellery, which was tried before a village 
gymnasiarch and five datottei. Zucker adda a list of known cases of such gymmasiarchs in villages and 
discusses the question of village gymnasia. PYMNAZIAPKO® KOMHE, in Aegyptus, x1 (1991), 445-4. 

One of the last undertakings af W. Srreck.nera, whose death is such an. irreparable loss to Demotic 
studies, was the preparation of an edition of the Loeh Demotic papyri, which I believe has now appenred, 
though { have not seen the volume itaelf W. Orro contributes (cola. 107-116) addenda and corrections 
from his wide knowledge of Hellenistic history. The papyri, which date from the @th century Bc. to 
the end of the Ptolemaic period, many of them belonging to the reign of Alexander, the son of Alexander 
the Great, include letters and returns, contracts, accounts, and receipta, from both Upper and Lower 
Egypt, Die demotisoten Papyri Losh, (Papyri der Universitit Miinchen, herausgegeben von W. Otto, 
W. Spiegelberg und L, Wenger, I Heft.) Pp. xvii+68, 36 plates, RM. 120. 

Ptolemaic-Romen, F. Brians. publishes a Demotic ostracon, probably of 97/6 8.c., from a place called 
Pentacotmia, apparently near Thebes, which ia now recognized as occurring in WILCKES, (friech, Gatr. 11, 
713, and appends to it transcripts, supplied by J. G. Tarr, of three Bodleian ostraca of the Roman period 
(ap, 106, 136, and 150) which mention the same place. Aegyptiqod. . Hin demotiaches Ustrabon awa 
Pentakomdéa, in Aegyptus, xx (1931), 386-8. 

Knécer's Pioleméisole wad frihrimische Terta (Journal, xvi, 125) ia reviewed by Wiuckes in 
Archiv, x, T8682. 

Roman. A hearty weloome—tho more hearty because the decipherment of cursively written tax- 
registers ig a particularly thankless task—is to be extended to a volume of papyri of the early Roman 
period from Philadelphia in the Princeton collection, edited by A. C. Jouxsow and H. DB. var Horsemen. 
Fourteen registers, several of which are of considernble length, are here published. ‘They are all (except 
perhaps no, 13) ooncerned with tne, chiaily with the Sy MtATLAOR | und having seen them before they were 
assigned to Princeton I cau testify that they offer many difficulties of decipherment, as also of interpreta- 
tion. The editors have done excellent work in both reapects, though naturally there are many points, alike 
in texts and in commentaries, where their results are open to question and will receive (or have olready 
received) correction. Papyri im the Princeton University Collections, (The Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Archaeology, No. 10.) Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1931. Pp. xxiii+146, Reviewed 
by Witekmx (Archiv, x, 87-8); How (Journal, xvi (1981), 263-4); A. ER, Boax (CL Phil, xxv 
(1931), 438-9); C. W. Kuves (Am. Journ, PA, ut (1931), 288-9); W. L. Wesvemwans (CL Weekly, xxv 
(1931, 14 Dee.), 68-71); and anonymously in J.A7.8., Lr (1931), 308. The reviews by Reyes and Westermann 
are particularly important. Both reviewers dispute the conclusion of the editors that the aynfacimon was 
distinct from the Aoyparpla, and hold rather that it was the latter plus some minor taxes. [1 may point out 
that J. G. Tar, Gr, Ostr., Petr. 70, takes a similar view, though the taxes he associates with the Aanyparbia 
to form the «ynéaximon are different; and that in a review of the Princeton volume which will probably 
have appeared before this Bibliography L have myself questioned the editor's view. Apart from other 
considerations, I find it well-nigh incredible that the same taxpayer should have been required to pay both 

The Akhmim papyri, first bought by U. Bountaxt, acquired by the Bibliotheque Nationale in 
1687, and in large mensure published by Witckes in the sume year, have now been re-edited with indices 
in a single series by P. Conant, who explairis in a preface the curious manner in which they have been 

i, namely through the use, some two centuries later, by Christian monks of old papyri first used 

the recto only at Panopolis about the end of the 2nd century. Nos 1-6 are literary or theological 

. (see $21, 2); the other four are administrative in charncter, Les papyrus grecs d'Achmim 4 la Hitliothique 
Nationale de Paris, in Bull. Inet, fr. d'arch. or. xEx1 (1930), 35-111. 

J.C. Naver re-edita, with attractive corrections, the petition first published by Scnvnant as B.G.U. 
1105, Ad papyrum Gracewm fepidi arguments (8.0.0. 1105), in Aegyptus, xt (1931), 179-84. 

The papyrus referring to a senate, probably at Alexandria, published by M. Nonaa and G. Vrreuur 
(Journal, xvit, 126) has continued te attract attention, W. ScHUBSART, reprinting the text (fhe BOYAH ron 
Alarandreia, in Bull. Inst. fr. d'arch. or., xxx (1930), 407-15), mosintains his view that it refers to a request 
for & (non-existing) senate, not to a senate already in existence, and ia inclined to identify the Emperor 
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with Claudius rather than Octavian. He goes on to examine the well-known paseage of Dio Cassius on the 
senate, for which he suggests a quite new interpretation, namely that Dio was referring not to the 
Alesundrian but to the Roman senate, The passage is certainly very il] expressed, and Schubart's 
view, though not entirely free from difficulties, is without doubt suggested by the way in whieh Dio 
introduces the subject of the senate, The remainder of Schubart’s case, even the attribution to Claudius, 
is strengthened by an article on The BOYAH papyrus contributed by James H. Ontver, a pupil of 
Rosrovtzerr, to Aegyptus, xt (1031), 161-8, In this he points out that certain expressions and references 
in the text of the new papyrus would be anachronistic at the time of the conquest of Egypt, and impose 
a later date, when Roman government had become familiar, He alao makes suggestions for the interpre- 
tation and improvement of the text, including « brilliant and most convincing emendation of «araGap- 
Aapoire to caraBepeire (dittography), 

A. Nera Mobpoxa comments on the new fragment of the Acta Jetdorit publiahed by UXkDLL- 
GyYLLENBAND (Journal, xvm, 126). He inclines to adhere to ap. 53 a8 the date of the trial, and defends 
the thesis that the Jews were citizens of Alexandrian, J! mworo frammento berlinese degli “Att da 
Martin: Alessandria” (PF. 8877), in Aegyptis, x1 (1032), 17-24. A further fragment of this text, the Acta 
Jsidori, has been published by H, L. Bens, It coincides in part with col. m of the Berlin fragment 
(W, Chreat, 14) but does not clear up as many of the doubtful points ss might have been hoped, while it 
raises freah probleme; but it does provide new information, the most important fact being (if Bell's 
supplement is correct) that the death of Macro, the prefect of the practorian cohorts, was due (or at least 
attributed) to Isilorns, and it corrects some of the sapplementa proposed for the Berlin fragment. [1 may 
aiid that my doubts as to the correctness of the supplement trep@e[rinde} grow with further consideration ; 
but I de not think any suggestion which involves a different reading of the last two letters of p. 11 can be 
considered. Prof. Cndswnnt favours drep @d[axo¢), which | considered but rejected; but this seems to me 
improbable, among other reasons because a reference to Theon ts hardly relevant to the context. More 
attractive ia a suggestion by Mr H, J. M. Meuwe, trep Oefow), “off the point,” “irrelevant”; but I am 
not sure whether the phrase is attested.) 4 New Fragment of the Acta Indori, in Archiv, x, 6-16, with 
facsimile. 

Liecn's Fputula Clawtiona (Journal, XVI, 126) has attracted « good deal of attention, having been 
reviewed by E. Brokenmass (D. £it.-2,, 1931, 320-2); W. Wenen (2, f Airchengesoh,, 3. Folge, t (1031), 
225-7); W. Daven (Theol, £it.-2., L¥1 (1031), 11-3); M. J. Lacnanar (fev. billigue, xi (1031), 270-8) ; 
and H. lL. Benn (CY. Aer. xuv (19391), 146). All the reviewers, while recognizing the useful service done 
hy the author in his monograph, call attention to the too frequent errors and misconceptions which 
diafigure it, W. Smstox, in an interesting article, Lempereur Clawde et fer chrétiena (Hee, d'hist, et de 
pial, relig., 1981, no, 3, 32 pp. of offprint), comes to the same conclusion as Léecu and his reviewers: that 
there is no reference to Christianity in Claudins's letter, He seeks further to date, by their relationship 
to the letter, Philo’s Jn Placewm and Legatio ad Gatum, placing the former between January and July of 
aD. 41, the latter after 10 Nov, 41, probably during 42 and certainly before 49, His arguments are 
perhape a little forced and over rigid, but they certainly deserve attention, 

Sraovx's re-edition of B.G.U. 611 (Journal, xvit, 126) haa been followed up by an elaborate article 
from the pen of F. vy. Worss, who, emphasizing the great importance of Stroux’s work on the text and 
cordially accepting hig main conclusions, amplifies or modifies them in detail He places the speech 
in A.D, 42, or, preferably, 44, rather than, with Stroux, in 47. Dte oratio des Claudius ther Richteralter, 
Processrerachleppong wed Andlagertyranne (BGU, ¢11) in Z. Sav., ut (1831), 336-08, [See also § 6, F,] 

A. E. RK, Boak’s Sefed Papyri from Aaranis (Jonrnal, xvi, 127) is reviewed by WILcKEN in Archir, x, 
Ao-1. 

In two articles published tagother Hespy A. Sanpers, who has for some time devoted his attention 
epecially to Latin tablets and papyri, does a great service by editing some fragments from the rich jwipyrus 
collection of Michigan. In the first he publishes, with o detailed and valuable commentary, two waxed 
tablets containing birth-certificates in Latin; in the second, three Latin papyrus fragments. ‘The problems 
presented are many and puzzling, and Sandery’s attempted solutions are not always acceptable, but his 
discussion, in which he summarizes with great fairness the existing evidence, and on several points 
definitely advances our knowledge, is of real value even when the final conclusion does not command assent. 
Two Fragmentary Birth-Certificates from the Michigan Collection, in Mem. of Amer, Acad. in Rome, 1x 
(1991), Gl-80, plates 1, 2; and Some Papyrus Fragments from the Michigan Collection, thid., 81-8, 
plates 3,4. Reviewed by H. L Benn, Jowrnal, xvit (1931), 268-9, 
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Saxpers has further published an article on the waxed tablet published as P,S.1. 1027, maintaining 
that the editors were wrong in supposing that it is the last tablet of a triptych. This error was due, be 
points out, to a misapprehension as to the arrangement of such documents; and he holds that the tablet 
really the first of a diptych. The war tablet PST, rx, 1027, in Aegyptus, xt (1931), 185-9. [See 
also § 6, E.] | 

G. Viretz has published an extract from the archives (peradéoqa) of the strategus of the Heraclides 
Division of the Arsinoite nome, a.p, 132, which is of interest from several points of view: diplomatically, 
as iustrating the procedure with regard to petitions, which would appear to have been returned in a copy 
with the Prefect’s reply to the strategus ; administratively, inasmuch as the mother of a deceased son, who 
was to have been gymnasiarch, asks that his son (an infant) may be cosmetes ; and legally, since we find 
property hypothecated to safeguard the érmporq of sons under age. Estratto dall’ archivio di wno 
strateqos del? Egitte romano, in Bull. Inst. fr. d'arch, or,, xxx (1930), 59-63. Reviewed by WrickENx in 
Archiv, x, 88-9. 

H, Hes has revised the edict of Hadrian published by Jougver from Cairo 49359, 49360 in the fer. 
ét. gr., XXXII, and made the subject of an article in the Auccolta Lumbroso by V. Mantis. He makes 
various corrections, mostly of « minor kind, to Jouguet’s text, which he describes a4 on the whole 
remarkably correct, the most important change being in reapect of the date, which, it appears, is 6 Payni 
20 Hadrian, not 16 Payni of the 21st year; and he agrees with Martin as to the sense of the elict, which is 
now seen to be less “philanthropic” than it professes to be. Sur wa édit d'Hadrien, in Bull. {nat, fr. 
darch, or, XXX (1980), 152-60, 

8, Erraem publishes a distinctly interesting summary of a contract for the sale of a slave, which the 
atrect names show to have been made at Alexandria, and which is dated in ap, 1i4. He discusses the 
various problems presented by the text. A Greek Papyrus concerning the Sale of a Slave, in Journal, XVII 
(19at), 44-7, ph vi 

The late Prof. Gaesrenn was preparing on edition of the Warren papyri, a small but by no means 
unimportant private collection, His lamented death put an end to this scheme, 4s to so many others, but 
A. &. How is proposing to publish the more interesting texts singly, and one of them has now appeared, 
It is w petition to Lucius Silins Satrianus, vir egregiuva, very likely tho Idiologus, from an Antinoite, with 
a copy of an earlier petition dated 12 May 14. A now deme-name ef the tribe “Oge:pmrrivols occurs. 
Lucius Siliue Satrianus, in Bull. net. fr. d'arch. or. xxx (1090), 477-80. Reviewed by Witckmn in 
Archiv, x, 94. 

Homsent’s Une famille nombrrure (Journal, xvi, 126 f.) is reviewed by Wincken (Archiv, x, 99). 

The long roll, edited by M. Nonsa and G. Virent1, which bears on the verso the copy of Favorinus, 
Tepi dwyie (see $1), haa on the recto extensive portions of a land register from the Marmarica, which is 
not only of interest aa coming from a district hardly represented in papyri but makes very valuable 
additions to our knowledge in many reapecta; inter alia, it shows that the Marmurica was in the time of 
Commodus, as when Ptolemy wrote, a nome of Egypt. Natarally the novelty of the text, introducing us 
to a district which clearly differed in many points of organization from the nomes familiar to us, offered 
many difficulties; and the editors are to be congratulated on a remarkable achievement in producing in so 
short « time so masterly an edition of the two long texts which oocupy a roll acquired by the Vatican as 
recently aa 1o00, Jf papire eaticano greco IT: 1. BABQPINOY EPI ®YTH?, 2 Hoyistri fondiari della 
Marmariea, Citth del Vaticano, Bibl, Apost. Vaticana, L931. Pp. xxiii+-70 (registers on pp. 49-70), 
16 plates. Reviewed by Wickes in Archiv, x, $46. See too § 6, A v. 

By an oversight A, Szank's Tre papiri giuridict inediti (Studi Bonfante, 111, 421-36), though the last 
of these papyri was documentary, wis omitted from this section in last year’s Bibliography (it was 
recorded in §§ 1, p. 119, and 6, p, 133), It concerns a petition to the exegetes of Alexandria, asking for 
the dreypady of the goods of Sabina Apollonaria and enclosing a copy of her will, made per aes et (ihram. 
Reviewed by WinckKen in Archiv, x, 0. 

A Greek inscription found at Medamiid which P. Jovavrr has published with a valuable commentary 
(Dédicnce greeque de Médamoud, in Bull. Inet. fr. d’arck. or. 2xx1 (1931), 1-29, with plate) really belongs 
to Mr Tod’s bibliography of inacriptions but must be referred to, as it ia of considerable interest and 
importance from several points of view, Jonguet dates it 3nd—ard century. 

Jovucuer’s Lettre sur Penregistrement des libellea (Jowraal, xvi, 127) is reviewed by WiILckEN in 
Archie, x, 2-4. 

Hever A. Sanpens, to whose edition of various Latin fragments reference has been made above, has 
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also poblished separately another Latin papyrus from the Michigan collection, It is a list of officers (in 
large rustic capitals), with the record of each added in cursive, and as the dates appended to each name 
show that the list was drawn up soon after a.n. 242 the papyras is very useful palaeographically. 
[On p, 2, L 1 for “Boll” read “Hunt"; so too p. 18,17. [nL 20 of the text Sanders reads Qlal]EFOFES, 
and that this ie not a misprint i¢ shown by his note on p. 7 (“‘efofes is read clearly”); but in the facsimile 
FOTES seems to me clear.) Papyrus 1804 in the Michigan Collection, in Class. Studies in Honor of John 
C. Rotfe (Univ. of Pennsylvania Press}, 19 pages, 1 plate. | 

The following work, to which I have been given a reference, should be important, but is at present 
inacoessible to me: A. Buopau, Die dgyptischen Libelli und die Christenverfolgung dese Aaisers Decius 
(=Kamische Quartalechrift; 27. Supplementhoft), Herder, Freiburg im Breisgau, 1931. Pp. vii+79. 

L. Auvspees has published, primarily for its philological interest, a Michigan ostracon of ap, 285 
from Karanis, in which rev evpropd over is used aa equivalent to rar prroyaw. He quotes instances of 
similar compound prepositions and essays an explanation. ZYMITAPA, in Serta ftudbergiana (1031), 85-7. 

A posthumous publication of W. Sereceternc is that of two Demotic mummy labels in the Michigan 
collection which show an unusual formula, the deceased being described as entered in “the book af 
the « quarter. To illustrate these he publishes two bilingual labels in the Greek part of which the 
quarter is indicated by # Metpar!), and a Demotic label, in which a number occurs alone, “ur Bestattung 
der Mumien in der rimischen Kaiserceit, in A.Z., Levi (1930), 39-41. 

In an article in Chron, d’Ey., vi (see § 10), G. K. Ganpicas refers to an article of his own in “A@qva 
(AP. @ek. 62) in which he makes a suggestion for the reading of the description of a branding mark 
inwsale of a camel in BG, U. 100 (bo pa, Le. OF, for dupa); but the periodical referred to is not accessible 
to me. 

Romen-Byzanting, H. Fatsx has published an interesting little volume, in which he edits o number of 
mpyri from the Berlin collection. The pidee de réstatonce is a long roll of receipta for payments from the 
public hank of Arsinoe during Mecheir of the year a.p. 155; the payments were mostly to donkey-drivers. 
To this series of documents he adds: 2, o freah document in the Drusilla case; 3, the beginning of 
A petition of about a.p, 211-2; 4, a petition of the 4th or Sth century; 5, a lease of hypothecated land, 
AD. 510; 6, a letter of an. 710 from Kurrah b, Shorlk to Basilius of Aphrodite. All these texts hare 
features of special interest, and they are admirably edited, with most valuable commentaries. Sonkolten 
aut den Faijdhm neha anderea Berliner Papyri. Géiteborge Aungl. Vetonskapa- och Vitterheta-Samfuiilles 
Handlingar, 5 F., Ser. A, Band 2, No. 2. Giteborg, Wettergren och Kerber, 1931. Pp. 120, 1 plate. 
Kr. 6:—. Reviewed by F. Z[ocken] in A2, xxxt (1931), 414-6, and H, 1, Bunn, Cf Mev, xiv (1931), 244. 

Aysonting and Arab, Reference must be made in passing to a note, primarily of legal interest 
(ape § 6), by R, TaAveewecHtad on P\SL, vi, 767: 2m gerioktiichen Moratoriem im rim. Provazialrecht, 
in #. See., 11 (1931), 408. A reference may alao bemade to P. Comanr's A propos de quelques exercicus 
scolotres (Hull, Inet. fr. d'orch, or, XX (180), 417-23); see $5 1 and 5. 

W. Hexostesnnec, whose She grieci.-bopi, wowAon-Ostraka (Journal, xv, 127) is reviewed by 
F. Z[ucken]) (8.2, xxx (1031), 416-7), bas followed up that article by another, in which he publishes 
49 more ostraca of the same type, partly in the Coptic Museum of Cairo, partly in the Seminar fir 
Agyptologio at Munich, while one was seen at a dealer's in Cairo. The texts of those in the Coptic 
Museum are published from transcripts in part by C, Somuupt, in part by G. Sonar. Hengstenberg 
nocompanies them with a detailed and valuable discussion; and at the end he adds a note, stating that 
acoording to information given by C. Schmidt the provennnes has been identified as the neighbourhood of 
a large Coptic settlement in the extreme west of the Fayyim. Nacktrag ew “Die griechisch-boptiachen 
movaAon-Onraka,” in AZ, Lxvi (190-31), 122-38. 

Finally, 1 may refer to a publication by ©. Bcumopr of a Coptic ostracon (dated by the editor as 
6th-8th century) containing a contract for the hire of a workman by an unidentified monastery of Apa 
Mena: Lia toptischer Werbrertrag, in A, Lavi (1931), 102-6. 


4 Pourrncan History, Broukaray, ApMinisraation, Torognarny ann Crpowo.ogy. 


Mowt of the books and articles noted in this section, and many of those in § 5, of the Bibliography for 
this and previous years are mentioned in 1. Wexoun's Juristische Siteraturibersicht for 1914-193) in 
Archiv, x, 142-78, 

General. U. Kanesreor reviews theSteond edition of W. W. Tans's Hellenistic Civilization in G.@-_A., 
193 (1931), 399-400, 


§4. POLITICAL HISTORY, ETC. 89 


The review of Dessav, freachichte der rimischen Kaiserseit, n, 2, by E. Gaoag, in Hist. Vierteljadrech., 
xxvi (1931), 380-4, is largely concerned with Egyptian topics. 

Politioal History, The relation of Alexander the Great to Egypt (see Journal, xvtt, 124) has reached 
a new stage in the works of G. Rapet, Alerandre fe Grand (reviewed by 8, R[ervace] in Aev, arch., XX 
(1931), 354) and U. Winexnen, Alexander der Grosse, 

Questions of Ptolemaic history are discussed by W. Orro, Zu den Syrischen Ariegen der Ptolemvier, in 
Philologua, txxxv1 (1931), 400-18; by W. W. Tans, The date of Mitet £. iii. no. 139 (on the stenggle of 
Ptolemy II with Antiochus) in Hermes, uxv (1030), 446-54; and by BR. Herzoo, Griechische Kénigebricfe 
(on « letter of Ptolemy IIT to Kos) in Hermes, uxv (1630), 455-71. Here aleo should be noted W. Orro's 
@usiice to Sriaaxiuenc’s Die demotischen Papyri Loeb, which are important for chronology, and 
E. BrckerMann's Zur Datierung sea Poeudo-Aristeaa in 2. nent, Wises, xurm (1930), 280-94, 

In Bull. Soc, Arch, d'Aler., no, 26, pp. 300-1 E. Brecora reviews P, Gaarspon’s La guerre 
a’ Alexandre. 

On the Jewish troubles in Alexandrian (seo Journal, xvi, 128) the most important contribution is 
H. I, Beuu's New Fragment of the Acta Indori, in Archiv, x, 5-16, A. Neert Monowa writes on JI nuove 
frammento berl, degli “Atti dei Martiri Aless.” in Aegyptus, x11 (1932), 17-24: and 8, Loson's Apistula 
(laudiand is reviewed by H. L Beut in CL Rev. xv (1931), 146 and by C. Warman in Aist, Jakriech, wu 
(1931), 241-2. [See § 3, where an important article by W. SesTox, received aa this Bibliography goes to 
press, is also noted.] 

In W. Revecn's Der Aistorische Wert der Caracallavita (Beiheft xxrv, N.F. x1, of Atio, 1931), pp. 44-7 
and 58 deal with Egypt. 

Administration. In Bull. Soe. Arch. d'Alex,, no. 26, pp. 347-8, E. Baecota reviews P. Jovem, La 
politique intérieure du premier Ptoldinds. . 

F. Zocken analyses the evidence us to the office of the yoprariapyos copys in Aegyptus, x0 (11691), 
47506, [See §3.] 

Reference for the Roman period may be made to A. Canpentmt, La pid antica scheda di censimento 
romane proveniente dalf Arsinoite in Rend. A. Ist, Lomb, uxtv (1931), 551-8; to 0, W. Keres, Syntacimon 
and Laographia in the Arsinoite Yome, in Am. Journ, Phal,, wrt (1031), 263-0; and to A. 5. Hunt, fucina 
Silius Satrianus, in Bull. fast. fr, d'arch. or, xxx (1930), 477-80. [See §3.] 

Some information on military recruiting ia given by H. A, Saxpensa, Some papyrus fragments from the 
Michigan collection, in Mem, Amer. Acad. in Rome, 1x (1931), 81-8. 

The Giessen dissertation by O. Homxicket on Bhren- und Rangpridikate in den Papyrusurhunden 
(soo Journal, xvi, 129) is reviewed by P, Conmant in Her. de Phil, 3, ¥ (1931), 301; by A. Stein 
in Gnomon, vit (1931), 172-4; and by G. Sorrza in Phil, Woek., 1931, 29, 885; it contains an index of 
honorary titles of persons and cities. | 

Goovexoucn's Jewith Courts (see Journal, xvu, 128) is reviewed by N. Homtwerw in Aull bibl. 
et péd., xxxrv (1990), 9-10, and by P. Contant in Rev, de PAIL, 3, v (1081), 147-8. ; 

VY. Manrr has studied J'état actuel des crchives de Flavius Abinncews ef fo biographw de cet afficier, in 
Chron. d’Eg., vt (1831), 345-59. He discusses (i) the correct spalling of the name and decides for 
Abinnagas, not Abennius, (ii) the chronology of the career of Abinnavus, and in particular (ii) the 
problems raised by the Latin petition P. Lond. 447 which was published in Journal, xrv (1928), 220-2, 
For the part played by the great feudal estates in the organiam of Byzantine Egypt see the notice of 
E. R. Hanpy's book in §5 below. | 

Apotr Grommann, Probleme der arahischen Papyrusforachwng, in Arelte Ortentd/ad, or (1931) 
381-94 4 Tabello: (bersicht tiber die Kinteitung Oberagypters nach Al-Magrtst und Al-Qudd' is » paper 
studying the administrative organisation of Upper Egypt in the early period of Arab rule the Kitras of 
the lista of Arab geographers correspond in general with the pagarchies of the Byzantine period, though 
the boundaries of the Kdras are often changed to meet administrative convenience. 

Topography. A. KR. Boak and E. E. Permasos have issued Koranis: topegrapAical and architectural 
report of excavations during the sousons 1924-28; it ia reviewed by V. Covoo in Aegyptus, xt (1931), 
408-10, [See § 10.) | 3 | ; 

The Dfustrated London News of 2 May 1931, pp. 724-6, contains an article on the tracing of Roman 
aqueducts and photographing the Kharga Onsis from the air. | = | 

Chronology. The fourth section of Kexsrra Soorr's article on Greek and Roman Honorifie Months in 
Fale Classical Studies, 1, 201-78 deals with the Egyptian material, 
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E. Sterns, in his article Konstantin @, Gr. gelangte 324 mur Alleinderrechaft, in 2, newt, Wises, Xxx 
(1931), 177-85, bases his argument upon P, Oslo, 11, 44. 


§. Soca, Lore, Envoartox, Ant, Ecosomme History, Numismatics ap MernoLooy. 


General. A paper by J. Panraca on Zhe griechiache Kultur in Aegypten is included in the collection 
Aus nachgelassenen wna veratreuten Schriften von of, Purtech: Freiburg, Rechtageach. Abh, 1, Berlin, 1931. 

There haa reached wa as we go to press a monograph by E. B. Harpy, Jr, on The large estates of 
Byzantine Egypt (=Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, edited by the Faculty of Political 
Scienoe of Columbia University, no. 354), Columbia University Press, New York, 1031, pp, 162. $3. The 
frontispiece reproduces the consular diptych of Apion Il, The evidence is mainly derived from the Apion 
papyri, but the author studies the general problema of feudalism, serfdom, and estate management ard 
the part played by the large estates in the social and economic life of Byzantine Egypt. In the biblio- 
graphy references is mode to an article by the anthor which has not previously been noted here; Mew 
Light on the Persian Ocewpation of Egypt, in Journal of the Society of Oriental Messarch, xi (192), 
185-0. 

Finanee, Agriculture, Jndwatry. Weronennem's Wirtehafiliche Schwontungen (see Jouraal, Evil, 129) 
ia reviewed by U. KRannsrenr in .6.4., 108 (1031), 78-80; by F. Oenren in 2. Sor, wr (1001), 672-85 | 
by H. 1. Benn in O.L.2Z., 1931, no, 7, cola 620-3; by W. W. Tans in £eonomica, Noy, 1990, 315-8; by 
F. Geren in PA, Woed., 11 (1031), 475-80; and by A. C. Jommsox in A./.A., xuxv (1031), 353, 

P, JOvavert, in an article entitled Décivace greegue de Médamoud, which deala with a dedication by two 
women and a tian engaged in the Red Sea shipping trade, discusses that trade and the routes from the 
Nile valley to the Red Sea: Audi, nat. fr. d'arch, or, rxxr (1931), 1-29, with a supplementary note by 
P, Grarspor, pp. 31-2 

Werererwann's Slavery in Ptolemaic Egypt (see Jovrnal, xvii, 129) is reviewed by K. F. W. Scan 
in Pad. Woek., 1031, 211-8; by N. Hostwerm in Bull, bibl, et ped, xxxrv (1930), 10; and in Ancient 
Egypt, 1031, pp. 66-7, See aleo B ii, §§ 3, 0. : 

N. Hownwnrn writes on L'ésonomie egyptienne in Chron. d'Eg., v1 (1031), 225-32. 

Erne. H. Baewstes contributes a paper on A wearer's life in Gayriyachua to Claancal afudias in 
Aonowr of John ©. Rolfe (Univ. of Pennsylvania Press, 1991), Pp, 18-45, 

Avotr Guoumans, Zum Weirenpreis im arabischen Agypten, in Bull, Inet. fr. d'arch, or, xxx (1930), 
f41-3, concludes that during the first three centuries of the Islamic era the pricea for wheat vary 
within the same limita aa during the Byzantine epoch. It is only in later centuries of economic decline 
that prices full to such an extent as to show that there was a grain surplus in Egypt. 

Education, Scence, and Art, P. Coutanr writes A propos de quelques exercices acolatres in Bull. [mat. 
fr, d'arck, or, 2x (1830), 417-23. [Bee also $8 1 and 3.] 

Casres J. Kaaguen, Jr., deals with A Greek element in Egyptian dancing in Aa!_A,, xxv (1981), 
1 th—8, 

W. Serecrinene’a article Zur Bestattung der Mumien in der rimischen Aavserseit in A.Z., wxvt (1930), 
30-41, should be noted here, [See also § 3] 

G, Ropeswatot has a useful note Zur polychromte dea Petommagrabes in Jahrb, Deut. Arch. fnat. (Arch, 
Anz.), xi-¥ (1830), 262-5, 

In the same volome, pp, 503-18, A. L. Scamrrx discussés Die Formengeschiohte der iigyntischer 
Menapotie 

E. Prous Jkenographinhe Beitrage cur Stilgeschichte der Hellenistichen MKunat ia reviewed by 
E Braecota in Bull, Soc. Arch, d'Alex., no. 26, pp, 313-23. 

L. TH. Lancet, La Litttroture dgyptionne aus deraiere aitcles avant invasion arabe, in Chron. d'Eg., vi 
(1981), 415-24, concludes that the year ap. 698 when the Aralic language was rendered obligatory 
in public tae “marque le terminus final doa littératures greoque et égyptienne sur lo sol d'Reypte” After 
that date the era of translation of Coptic works into Arabic begins. 

Vumimatics ane Metrology. W. Gtesncee has formulated his views on the currency of Egypt under 
the Ptolomies in Jas Piolemdergefd: the book is reviewed by G. Seune in Heo, de Phil, 3, ¥ (1931), 177; 
and by Acwes f. Hnerr in A.A. xxv (1841), 360, 

A. Direuposs® describes o apecituen of the so-called gold exagivm in an article on La donation 
fockfelior [sic] in Aev, Vier, £2x0c (19), 161-3. 


$5. SOCIAL LIFE, ETC. 91 


G. F. Hien publishes o list of Alerandrian and Ptolemaic coins found in England in Num, Chron., X 
(1930), 335-8, 

J..G. Mixes deals with Egyption leaden tolens in Num, Chron, x (1930), 300-15, 

There is an article (not seen) by C. O. Casrenin on Die Bsdewtung der grieh, Papyri flr dee antite 
Numismatif in Der Miinsensammler (1029), 16, 18-24, 


6 Law, 
A. General, 


iL. Bibliographies and collected works, S. Romano, Aull. Ist. Dir, Rom., xxxrx (1931), fase. iv—vi, 
63-104, continues that journal's bibliography; period 1924-30 inclusive, but rubric Eptyrajia-Papiro- 
logia—Diritti orientald not yet renched, A. CaLoEatei, Aegyptus, xt (1931), 103-27, 233-54, 418-31, 
continues his Bibliografia metadica (Diritio « ainministrazione, 115-7, 245-6, 424-5), to which, 517-21, he 
supplies an Jnaiee degli autori, The lista of Teati recentemente pubblicati are aleo continued, 76-54, 
202-12, 390-405, 497-500, with Aggiuati, Corresiont, Riedisiont di papiri ¢ di ostraca, 65-8, 213-0, 406-7. 
JS, xx (1930), Part 2, supplies Consolidated Inderes to the first 20 vols, (littl papyrology). 

In Bull, ft. Dir. Rom., xxxvit (1930), 291-4, P. Bosraxre gives 8. Prnogai's (+) bibliography. 
Josef-Kohler-Bibliographie (Berlin, Rothschild, 1931, 10 M., very extensive) is commended by L. ADAM, 
&. f. vergteich, Rechtaw,, XLVI (1030-1), 473-4. 

The first volume of the Freihurger Rechtsgesch, Ablandlungen: Aus nachgelaseenen uw. Hlemmeren 
reratreuten Schriften von Joss Partech (Berlin, 1931), is both appropriate and welcome, Its five auecdota 
include (besides those mentioned below, Av and Di) continuations of Studien 2, Negotiorum Ceatio and 
Die Lehre vom Scheingeachdfte im rom. Keckte, Among the reprinta of importance to un we note: 
Newe Urkunden cum juatinianischen Reskriptenprosesm, Die demotischen Papyri Hauswaldt, and the long 
reviews of Preistoxn’s Girowesen and Koscuaken’s Babyl.-csayr, Biirgachafterecit. A general bibliography 
was given by W. Koken, 2. Sav., xiv (1027), 586-4. 

ii. Miscellaneous reviews. E. Levy, 2 Suv., 11 (1931), 43-07, reviews Studi Bonfante (Journal, xvi 
(1991), 130), as does U. Rurrt, Bull, Jat. Dir, Rom. xxxrx (1931), fase. {-iii, 349-867, while E. V., Arch. 
Giurid., cvt (1931), 231-45, gives o careful résumé of Vol. 1. Rarrt is selective; Levy deals with all the 
contributions, unequally of course, but ao ss to make “cf, Levy” advisable as a general note to the four 
volumes, Short notices of Opere di Contardo Ferrind (Journal, xvi (1931), 130), Vols, my, are given by 
P, Contovet, Her. Aist, dr., x (1931), 359-61, ond M, Sax Nicowd, 2. f. wergleioh. MRechtme., XLVi (19d0-1), 
449-50; an analytical account of Vols. 1-11 is given by G. Fensast, Gaomen, vit (1991), 320-2. 

Reviewing favourably E. Levy's Ergdncungainder cu Jue uw, Leges (Jowrnal, xv (1931), 132-3), M. Saw 
Nico. A. V.G_#., xzrv (1930-1), 321-4, compares ita lettera A and # with those of the Indexes to Coda, 
Thewd, and Just, He also notes Greek words not to be found even in Paemioke’s Worterbuch, G, Szenk, 
Ares. Givrid., ov (1931), 245-7, is equally favourable, EL Levy, 2. Sav, tr (1931), 567-4, supplies 
corrections for O, Gravenwirz's Argdnzungeband zum Meidelb, Index sum Theodosianus (Berlin, 1931), 
and, iid., 568-9, welcomes P, Conuver's bibliography of French works on Roman law (Journal, xvit 
(1981), 130). 

P. Koscuaner, Z Sar, u: (19891), 41-3, is highly appreciative of EB. Cug's Etudes sur ts droit 
bobylonien ete, (Paris, 1929); shorter in the sxme sense is M. San Nioow), 0.0.2, xuxty (1991), 227-4. 

G. Srank, reviewing P. pg Faaxcrscr's Storia def diritto romano, 1, 1, | (Rome, 1926-9), in Bull. Zat, 
Dir. Rom., xxxvur (1930), 272-84, draws attention to the author's definition of the relation of Egypt to 
the etnperor. 

iit. Legal Aistpry of antiquity, L. Wevarn's marvellous Literaturiibersicht, mt (1914-91), Archie, x 
(1931), 98-176, ia on the same plan as last year (Journal, xvit (1931), 130), though the proportions of the 
aubdivisions are altered. Items coming within our scope are referred to below. Here we cannot refrain 
from chronicling the thorough account (pp. 103-13) of M. Saw Nicond's Beitr. 2 Rechtagesch, im Bereiche 
der keilehrifilichen Rechtaquellen (Oalo, 1931), of which Wenern justly remarks that its constant 
votuendig.” It isa frecinating hook, bat we must be content to refer to WENGER's account. A. CALDERINI, 
also, has brief notes on it in Aegyptus, xt (1931), 227, and its own Megister carries one readily to 
the papyrological passages. The book is written from the point of view of Wewxauk's programme of 
Antike Rechtagesch, (cf. M. Sax Nicotb's Zum Problem einer antiben Nechtageach., Forschungen uw, 
Fortechritte, vm (1931) 14041), a programme which W. Enens, reviewing the book in O.22, xxxtv 
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(1931), 922-37, holds to be impracticable, because between the world conquered by Greek culture and that 
of the secular Sumerian tradition there exists, at laast in the sphere of law, no community. But to be just, 
Eriens’ point ia rather that the East remained unaffected by Hellenism than that late Hellenism remained 
unaffected by the East, Wescun (p. 123) mentions another excellent orientalist worl, Hethitiache 
Staatevertrage, Kin Beitr, zu ihrer juriatischen Wertung (Leipatg. Mechtewiss, Studien, Heft 60, 15)), 
by V. Korosec, This nohudes a study of the treaty of 1292/1 nc. between Hattndili 11 and Ramesses IT, 
which existe both in a Hittite and an Egyptian (fowrnal, v1 (1920), 179-206) version. 

iv, Logivativs ond juristic terta. Aditions and comments. The second volume of the charming pocket 
Digest edited by P. Boxvanre and others has now appeared (Libri YX LX-L, Milan, 1931. Lire 60), The 
editorial principles, apparently unchanged, are expounded by P. Bowranre in Conjerense per 
XIV Ceatenarto delle Pondette (Milan, 1931), 0 book in which are collected nddresses by twelve leading 
Romanists affording a vivid picture of the state of critical studies of the Digest. 5, Riccopose defends 
his position on the Berytus question in an admirably written article; against him, on the whole, are 
P. pe Fraxcact, FP. Boxranxre, F. Parrcannm, E. Atsenratro and, one gathers, others, But the 
exceptionally weighty judgement of B. K@s.er is substantially on his sida, Notable among the several 
studies devoted to the diseovery of post-classical compilationa which may have been the guides of 
Tribonian, is V. Ananaro-Kouta's Precedenti scolastic’ del Digest (cf. his JY alewne fonti postelassiche aet 
Digesto, Atti Ace. Set. Mor. ¢ Pol, Napoli, rrv (1931)), which adopts a line suggested (but not to him) by 
P. CoLtiwer some years ago. The strictly popyrological article is J7 diritto def popiri elf etd di 
iustinianoe (pp. 215-33) by L. Wencer. Their discovery of non-Roman logal currents haa led papyro- 
logiate perhaps to underrate the force of the main Roman stream. The numerous Roman texts found in 
Egypt show that Roman law was studied there, and sage fortune may bring us tore of them, But even 
now fresh light would be derivable from a study of the constitutions, down to Justinian’s Ed. XIII, 
tidreseed to Egypt. The papyri are only snapshots of life, but this defect is corrected by their numbers 
and especially by their occurrence in groups, eg. the Zenon and Apion documenta, We have learnt that 
from the Sth century the centralised state was being ousted by feudalism, a proceas which led to the 
national Coptic reaction against the foreigner. In private law the impression that we get is not one 
of sharp conflict between imperial and popular Inw: the Roman law of the higher tribunals had seen 





o fusion of cus efeile and ao gentivm, whilst the small local courta would be tolemot of departure from 


Roman principle, In fot, there remained something national, which in the East as in the West defied the 
unifying power of Roman law, Still, late papyri give some good Roman illustrations: thus, the pro- 
ceedings against the runaway wife in P. Maap, Cair, 1m, 67204, the will in 67312, the sale in P. Munich 9. 
Egyptian conditions in the middle of sina Gth century are vividly Ulustrated by the story of Dioscorus, 
poet and lawyer, pufoSupSupos «ai 

Hin Alatt aus einem antiben eect’ ia Coder Justinianua, Z, Sav, ot (1931), 417-21, by F. Scmcrz, 
shows that no real reason has as yet been given for the abkettoabicin of the fragment published by 
A. Suenk, Studi Bonfunte, 11, 429-30, to the first edition of tha Coder, Where its text probably differed 
from our modern text, the latter is conjectural, and early corruption i possible 

(. A. Natimo's study of the Syro-roman Lawbook in Studi Bonfante, 1, 201-8) (fournal, xyit (193), 
133), is eubjected to a searching analysis by L. Wesxeen, Arechir, x (1931), 198-41, The question which 
one would wish to hear authority speak ia: of what value as evidence of non-Roman customary law can 
a work be, the local origin of which is not determinable! E, Lavy, 2, Sav, cr (1031), 550, has some 
reassuring words, ns has E. Serp., art. Syrich-rimisches Hechtabuoak in Poulys Kealensytlopieie (excellent). 
K. Harruann, (4.2. xxxi (1030), 1012-4, finds NaLuNo convincing. 

Gr, BonEnMILLO, Sit “ Tractatus de gradifus cognanonum,” Studi Fac, Giwr, Cagliari, xvi (1931), and 
the same, reviewing E. Vourrara on the Collatio in Arch. Giwrid., crv (1990), 255-85, can barely be 
mentioned. On the Col/atio, SCH EMILLO agrees in the main with E. Lavy (Journal, xvi (1931), 132), but 
he has some original points 

Tertes ef documents pour servir a Penssignement du droit romain, by A, Luver, E. Peano, A. FLINiacy, 
Paris, 1991, 25 fra. ts announesd (not seen), 

y. Documents and comments, Taking U, Witckes’s Urbunden-Hoeferat, Archiv, x (1931), 70-06, as read, 
wo tnention here some publications which do not fall readily under one of our systematic subheads. 
M. Nowsa and G. Virani have edited the recto of the Vatican papyrus, the verso of which has given us 
Favorinns Dept deyie (above § 1): Aeqiatri fonciarin della Marmerica, Lf papire Vatieane grece 
ti. Studi e Teati 53. (Citth del Vaticano, 1991. Lire 100.)—_P. Marmarica (. Ganuavorrr and 





§6. LAW a3 


G. La Praa, (a registro catastale ¢ wa libro proceseuale dalla Mormerwa, Bull. ft. Dir. Hom, XX 
(1931), fase, iv-vi, 19-30, address themselves to what U. Wickes in a preliminary notice (Archiv, x 
(1931), G4-6, of. Al) declares to be the chief question, namely that of the purpose of this collection 
or selection of cadastral ontries. The entries are not uniform. Those of cols, ix—xii form a distinct block, 
being of properties in one district in topographical order with two valuations: first a higher, evidently 
that of the time of writing, anid thon 4 lower, thet of the (ustream 175/6-179/80, They appear to be 
extracts from the ¢rireceyr of 1988/9, intended to serve as a basis for the prefect to ruise the taxes. Both 

for the eystem of ¢riceeyue and for economic history this is valuable material. In cols. i-viti, though the 
properties are grouped topographically, the purpose is not cadastral, but processual, Some of these 
entries illustrate the authority of the strafegus to procure settlement of Sieputes Sar (Briwi Ht, 10); against 
the recalcitrant he uses freely the weapon of interim sequestration of revenues. Other entries show 
declaration of some irregularity in the legal situation, of which the sfrategua is requested to take nute 
(Grund, 1, 32), and though the matter may eventually be for the Jefios logos, meanwhile the strafequs can 
meq estrate. Lastly, there are simple entries of proprietor and cadastral inventory—cases under suspicion, 
perhaps, Tt is suggested that what we have is a general clearing up of outstanding questions for the 
purpose of presenting to the prefect the reaulte of the ¢rieeedus of 1898/9. The date Jan. 191 in ool, xii, 12 
is explained on the supposition that the prooess of cleaning the sheet took two years or more. 

Anhang 2 to W. Kowket's article in 2 Sar., ot (1931), 229-76 (below, F), discusses (pp. 269-70) the 
interpretation of the oatracon which uppers as L1O.A in Crest, 1; Anhong 3 (pp. 270-3) the interpreta- 
tion of various pointa in Srmmcutnene’s demotio book of civil procedure (Journal, xvi (1990), 137), 
on which Kusgen differa from E. Sermon; Aniang 4 (p. 273, by R. HanrMann) concerns the Aramaic 
P. Cowley 44; Andang 5 (pp. 274-8) contains a new translation by Da PoLotsxy of P, Strasb, dem. 12, 
On Anfang 3 see further L. Wencer, Archer, x (1931), 125-T. 

Coptic Lew (Juridical Ree. xt (1981), 211-40), by A. A. Sontmnen, describes, and discusses from the 
legal point of view, ten Coptic business documents from Jeme-Thebes, which the author will shortly 
publish (possibly has published) in Papers of the Metropolitan Museum of Art (New York). 

L. Wescenr, under the title Der rim. Aognitionsprocessa (Ava nochgeloseenen ete, Sehr, von Josef 
Partech, pp. 1-2; above, Ai), publishes interesting comments, found in a set of Partsch'’s papers, on 
P. Oxy. 2, 237, P. Fay. 21 and P. Lond, 1, 359 (p. 150); aleo textual suggestions for P, Tebt. 4a4 ((C/rest., 

ni, $1), B.G.U. rv, 1042, P. Flor. 36 (Chrest., 1, 64) and P. Lond, n, 954 (p, 164). P. Contant, fier, de 
ohit, L¥1 (1930), 411-2, emphasizes the juristic interest of the first two documenta in 5. MOLLER's Criech. 
Papp. aus dem Berliner Musewm (GUteborg, 1929), the first being a dyokeyla mepikurewe of A.D. 300, the 
second the missing beginning of P. Oxy. 1205. 

In Aegyptus, xt (1991), 179-84, J.C. Nanen suggests new interpretations and readings of B.G.U. 1100; 
incidentally, in B.G.U, 993, 1m, 11 he would read ¢veveyvpow for ¢reveyupor, Le. dréyvpor without the 
dittography, ‘The same writer, continuing his Obeervatiunculae in Mnemosyne, LVI (1930), 339-88, offers 
o harvest of novel textual suggestions too rich to be detailed here. Thus (pp. 458-9) for MomMann’s 
correction mpoleya of BG.U. 140, 16-17 (Chrest., 0, 373) rpoeerm he proposes mporiqua, which is better 
sense. And in his final section (pp. 360-8), observing on the interest of B.G.U. 361, he pointa out that 
Daneere’s re-edition in Nour. Aev, Aist. dr., xvi (1804), 654—6, is not noticed in Paetstakn’s Bernchti- 
grungaliste. 

vi. System of docwmentation, In Anheng 1 (pp. 265-9) to his above-mentioned (v) article W. Kuxken 
discussed yeapoypathia, yeipeypahen and ioyepoypaher, Though yapoypahia and yetpoypapeiw regularly 
refer to the written royal oath ((/reat.,1, 113), yeipeyparbeiy sometimes indicates autograph writing, either 
of the whole document or of the subacripeio, in which latter case isoyeipoypaeiy is more exact, This 
suggests that the royal oaths were autograph, at least in their troypagal, though there ure objections. 
Autograph troypaq); may have been « legal requisite in taking a royal oath. 

The question of dvaréoow (Grunds, m1, 91, n. 3; 163) has arisen again out of a Dura parchment 

of a.p. 121 published by M. Rosrovrzerr and Branvorp Wentes in Fale Class, Stud., m (1931), 1-78, 
but we seem not much nearer a solution: P. Koscnaken, 2. Sor., 11 (1931), 429 and Abhi. Phal.-Hiat. AL 
Sticks, Ab, um (1991), Nr. 1, 65-88; L. Wexoen, Archiv, x (1931), 14-5, 

In connection with textual suggestions for B.G.U, 8, J.C. Nanzn, Mnemosyne, wv (1930), 357-6, 
discusses the offect of dgpogimes (cf. A.B. Scuwanz, Die offentl. w. priv. Urkunde im rim. Agypten, 271 ff). 
We may not do more than just mention the following recent articles in Paulys Healenzyllopdidie: 
Subscriptio (B. Ktuter}, Syagrapha (W. KUNKEL), ZopSoAmoypdder (E. Serpn). K. Starr, 2. newt, 
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Wise, Xxx (1931), 157-70, explains AaAloy in Aposalypes, ¥, 1, 089 a Doppelurkunde, On the schame of 
diptychs see below, EL a 


B. Jaw of persona, 

L. Juriatic persous, In Bys.-newgr, Jahrb, vor (1931), 377-8, C. Wesaziy shortly approves of 
A. Sterswester's Jia Recltsstellung der Kirchen u, Klieter wach den Papyri (Journal, xvit (1931), 135). 
A, Srernwenten, Zur epistula Hadriani vw. J. 121, 2 Sav, t1 (1981), 404-8, observes that Hadrian's 
permission (Ginann, Tertes’, 196; Rroconowo, Fontes, 1, Nr, 67) to the head of the Epicurean school at 
Athens to make his will in Greek and to choose a peregrine successor should be brought into connection 
not only with the philosophers’ wills in Diogenes Laerting, but also with certain wills of beada of 
monasteries in cents. vi-sli, What is illustrated is the utilization of the forma of private law for the 
purpose of keeping alive a corporate body which has not yet achieved full legal personality. 

i, Svoeery, A. Livy-Bucnn, Asgwisse o‘une thdorie soctologigue de Fesclavage & Rona, Rev. gen. dr, 
1931, 1-17, maintains that in the primitive and basic conception critas and fibertas were one, so that 
every slave was an alien, und every alien « slave, Slavery was thus an absolute status (cf. serps sine 
domino), something permanent and almost ethnic, Conversely, it was impossible for « citizen to become 
a alave under Roman law. These ideas, true for Roman law, the writer ia inclined to generalize, 
citing (p. 11, n. 2) P. Hal 1, 219. Bot we must distinguish between primitive law and ancient law, Of 
W. L, Wrerenuann, (pon Slavery in Piol. Egypt (Journal, xvi (1931), 135) there are favourable, but 
very short, reviews by N, Hosuwers (ull, bit, ete. dw Musée Belge, xxxiv (1030), 10) and KR. Fa. W. 
Scour (fat, Woed,, of (1991), 211-2), CO. C. Engan, Jowrnal, xvi (1991), 160-1, gives an approving 
account of some of the chief points of the book, but has some criticiams: thus in Ll. 11 of P, Columbia 480 
read ragerrm for rpaforra. This papyrus (198-7 n.¢,) is claimed by F, ¥, Worsa (2. Sav, ot (1931), 426) 
na decisive in favour of his doctrine (deyfweeen, 62 ff.) that under the Ptolemies an insolvent debtor might 
come to real slavery, and L. Wewamn, drchin, x (1931), 134, unhesitatingly agrees, 

But this interpretation of P. Columbia 480 is resisted by P. Koscuanen, p. 59 of (her einige griesh. 
fechtourkunden aua d. deti, Rondgebieten des Hellenizmus ote. (AGA, Phil.-Hist. Ki. Sticks. AL, xia (1931), 
Nr, i) This is emphatically the book of the year (cf. Z Sow, ut (1931), 427-20); largely it is occupied 
with two of the Dura-Europus parchments, in regard to which see the literature collected by, and the 
valuable comments thereon of, L. Wenann, Arediv, x (1931), 128-37. Here (see above, A vi, and below, 
C anil E) we are goncerned with P. Dura 10 (Ch. 2 of Koscaaxen’s book), a contract of loan published by 
M. Kowrovrzerr and Baaoronp Weis in (8. Ac. Inacr. et B.-E., 1930, 158-51, and, with full com- 
teontary, in Yafe Class. Stud, m (1931), 1-78. Executed ap. 121 near Dura, on the Euphrates on the 
Parthian side of the frontier, the contract contains, besides other security, an antichrestic self-pledge of 
debtor to work for creditor, expressed in terms of a wopapors. Successive sections of the book study 
rapayory In the papyri and in the Delphic manumiasionsa, and its cuneiform parallels. The general 
conclusion id that the person in wapapery is subjected to some sort of potestas, and that the position in 
MIUMISSIOn-repapory is ane of half-freedom (contrast the Roman atafwfiber) and in debt-rapapory is. 
one of divided ownership (contrast the Roman fies iq re adfena). In spite of ite Greek dress the rapapory 
in P. Dura 10 cannot be attributed solely to Greek law: the nationality of the parties suggesta rather the 
application of the parallel cuneiform institute. It ia a case neither of reception nor of simple paralleliam, 
bat of the Greek scribe absorbing the indigenous custom and expressing it in lis own forms, A similar 
combination is found (ch. 3) in a Susa inscription (ao manmunisaion by dedication, ca, 175 5.0.) pieced 
together by F, Crmowt, Mém, de fa mission archdol, de Perse, xx (1928), 64-8. 

iit, Cirita EK. KR, Goopmsorgs, The Jurisprudence of the Jewish Courts...under the early Roman 
Ampire (Jowrned, xvi (1931), 131), maintaining that Philo’s four books De specialitus fegibus give us the 
actual jurisprudence of the contemporary Alexandrian Jewish courts, has had several reviews. P. Contant, 
Kev, de phil, wit (1931), 147-8, thinks it » useful work, but showing too much bias. J. G. Minwe, HS. 
L (1930), 354, suggests that Philo's intention was indeed practical, but in the sense that his object was to 
prove to the Homans that Jewish law could be made to harmonize with Romati principles; there ia no 
evidence that what Philo prenched the Jewish courts at Alexandria practised. 8. Kravaa, OL 2,, xxxtv 
(1931), 451-3, thinks that Goopenoved has proved his point, which however ia not eotirely novel, but that 
in certain matters he has neglected the rabbinical evidence. He has thrown an important sidelight on the 
organization of the contemporary Jewish courts at Jerusalem, N. Hontwers, Aull. bibl. ete, du Musée 
Helge, xxiv (1930), 0-10, regards the work as an excellant cotitribatian to the difficult subject of the status 
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of the Alexandrian Jews. They certainly had their own courts, but were they competent in all the 
matters dealt with by Philo, and is it safe to see in him a reflection of their jurisprudence? On the 
whole, GooprNove has proved his point, Another review (analytical): P. D(aonme), Aer, bibligque, 
SL (1931), 466, 

E. Scnlisnaven, Meichsreeht gegen Volksrecht? Studion ither die Bedeutung der Constitutio Antoniniana 
fiir dis rim, Rechtsentwickelung, Z, Sav., tx (1931), 277-835, is stimulating, He shows (1, pp. 278-85) that 
Mrrrers' denunciation of the Const, Ant. receives no support from subsequent ancient writers, oven those 
hostile to Caracalls ; on the contrary, praise is universal. Discussing the modern controversy aa to P. Giss. 
40 (11, pp. 286-98; cf. Journal, xu, 114-6; xrv, 151-2; xv, 191; xvi, 195), he rejecta E. Bicxeemann’s 
view that the papyras does not give the Const. And, on the ground that BroxemMaws's meritorious proof 
that the Conat, covered Egyptians of the ydpa involves that it did not exclude deditié. To G. Spank's 
interpretation he objects that, een if the completion wodsreug irae (1.9) were palacographiocally allowable, 
eiitates dediticiae never existed, Still, Skank waa right in saying that the exception of deditfei must refer 
to the saving clause which immediately precedes it, Scatinnaven’s own reconstruction (m1, pp. 296-320) 
of the sense of that clause is extremely plausible: what could not be saved for dediticii was what they bad 
not got, namely appurtennnee to their own woAes. But in his textual reconstruction at the critical point : 
p)érorrpr [eodkerecod ombeos drapad jdrwe (LL 8-0), it is questionable whether rokurecar can bear the sense put 
upen it, The preparatory development for the Conaf, (r¥, pp. 320-32), by which Groek wodira: aoquired 
“Poxmorns without losing their own woAmudy (in ScuOsnaven's sense), is Dlustrated by the double civitas 
of the Oyrenean Edicts, and most instructively from the Zncomium of Aclius Aristides, the Polybius and 
Pansetius of the Antonines, The Const. ia the fulfilment of Augustus’ policy, with an extension, on 
account of military necessities, to deditict. Its result (vy, pp. 332-0) was a unified, but not unitary, 
constitution of the empire: the numerous woAdcs retained, “die auch weilerhin einen solbatdndigen—wenn 
auch besecheidensn—Lebens- und Rechtabreia hidden” (p. 333), We presume that this moana, amongst other 
things, that the Greeks preserved their own private law; otherwise the article disposes of Myrrreis' 
rhetoric rather than of his legal doctrine. But we ore promised further enlightenment, and look 
forward to it, 

iv, Family, In Journal, xvit (1931), 268-9, H. LL Bent gives an account of H. A. Saxpers' Two 
fragmentary Birth-certifcates and Some Fragments from the Michigan Collection (Mem, Amer, Ac, Home, 00 
(1931)). Banpens keeps to his own expansion of g. p. £e r,ad A (Journal, xv (1920), 131), but Benn thinks 
that U. Witcees’s objections (Archrr, rx (1928), 101) have the better of it. 

P. Frezza (Buezza in the Jndex), Aegyptus, x0 (1031), 303-55, Lo eapactd dalle donne all exercinio 
della tutela nal diritto romano classieo & ner papiri greco-egizi, makes a technical point against G. La Pima 
(Journal, xvit (1931), 186), who in his article (Aull. fst, Dir. dom. xxxvin (1980), at pp. 56-7) assumed 
that Ronan law, which did not allow a mother to be tutor, but came to allow her to administer, subject 
to indemnity to the official tutor, gave the pupil in the latter case an ao, fufelae against her, The possible 
proceedings against her were, acoording to Freaza, aa, weg. geet, by pupil and ex atip, by tutor, The 
fraxokovdyrpin of the papyri is not copied from the Roman gestio materna, neither ia the Roman practice 
copied from the Egyptian. In the first 30 years of the 2nd century local magistrates realized that 
they must not appoint a woman ¢éxirpercs, the official version of fufor, and so hit on the idea of 
respecting the official terminology while giving ber the substantial position aa ¢raxcocAovd pen, which 
is simply futriz camouflaged. Thus, in P. Loret (ef. U. Winckes, Archiv, x (1931), 88-9) the mothor, who 
is dracokovdyrpa With full control, gives security, not as at Rome to the nominal tutor, but presomably, 
like a tutor proper, to the magistrate. See aleo below, E. 

v. Marriages, P. E. Conpert, The Roman Low of Marriage (Oxford, 1930), is favourably reviewed by 
E. Vorruena, full. fet, Dir, Kom., xxxvitt (1930), 259-71 (valuable criticisms); also, shortly, by J. C. v. 
Oven, Tijdschrift voor Mechtepeachiedents, xt (1931), 97-8. L. Wena, Archiv, x (1931), 127, has a short 
note on W. F. Encertos’s Votes on Egyptian Marriage chiefly in the Ptol. Period (Stud. in Ancient 
Or, Civifisation, Chicago, 1931), The multiformity of national Egyptian marriage is denied: it rested on 
formless agreement with consummation, The distinction, ydpos dypados and tyypador, whatever it may 
mean, belongs to the Roman period (not sean’. 

8, G. Huwanpas Beitr, 2, grisch, wu, gritko-dg, Eherecht der Pol. w. frithen Kaiserseit (Leipz. 
fiechteunss, Styal, f4, 1941) is a clear and thoriigh work, whose oarefal definition of technical terma 
borrowed from Germanistic literature is particularly commendable, He holds that the two Greek 
Ptolemaic forms, i.e, the full morriage with ovyypey evromeriov and the free, or pre-, marriage (enchorie 
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Spodopias and Alexandrian evyympheee), are distinguished by the full marriage setting up a Hawsgemein- 
schaft in the family property, and the free not, though it is provisional and looks forward to a evyypagy 
mroxeriov. Though the mayypapq is to take place 1 in these eases before certain officials, official co- 
operation may not have been necesaary when the marriage was “full” ad initio. The later Graeco-Egyptian 
yiwor Fyypacor, though the Meuspem. created by it is in a weakened form, is taken to be descended from 
the Ptolemaic full marriage, and so ultimately from the home Greek. But the derivation of the con- 
temporary ydyor dypades, without Mawagem,, te still a mystery. Tt does not seem to come from the 
native alimentary (rpepine) marriage, which imposes markedly heavier duties on the besten, but is 
more like the Groek free marriage, except that it is not provisional. Possibly, or probably, the Roman 
marriage without manus contributed to the evolution. Full account is taken of previous ltersture 
(cf Journal, xvm (1931), 136), but only at the last moment of G. Peraorovies, Twa repli yupow de 
Aiyiorey, ecard robe A\Aqvo-aljmtincots warvpove (Tpaer. "Ax. "AG, VI, 1991), a8 to which I rely on the 
notes of a friend amd the review by F. Zoceen, 3.2, xxx1 (1931), 477-8. Perrorounos rejects both 
WicKes-Panrscu’s view (P. Freib, 11) that the two Ptolemaic forms are derived from Egyptian varieties 
of marriage-contracta, and that of V. Ananoro-Roui (Journal, Le.) that they were not two forma, but 
that. the evyypady cvrowecioy ia a later step in documentation, taken for the purposes of merd 
and taxation, It is fatal to the second view that the execution of the ovyypaty is made by the the 
previous contract to depend on demand by one or other party. The truth is that Egyptian women 
marrying Greeks wished to secure the rights, especially in property, which the native forme gave them, 
and therefore insisted on a contract providing for the future execution, in terma settled in advance, of a 
mreyypedy ovreKcerion. “Aypabor and fyypader of the imperial period describe respectively Greek or 
Roman marriage, for which no document was required, and Egyptian, which required writing, Thus in 
Chreat,, tt, 64 (4.0. 124), the marriage is taken to be Roman sine menu, and in P. Oxy. 297 (ap. 186) the 
decision that Dionysia cannot be divorced by her father against her will, because not under his potesfas, 
is based on the fact that she married by y. Fyyp., ie. under Egyptian law. ZvcKEn ia not convinced, 

E, Atnenrann, Alewnt referimenti af matrimonio ¢ af possesso in Sant Agostino, Arch, (iurid., cvI 
(1931), 2514 (no papyri}, offers valuable illustration of the contrast between classical Roman and Christian 
ideas of taarringe. 

vi. Soldiers, P. Commmmr, Hew. Atat. dr., x (1941), 189-90, has a useful note on new military diplomata, 
throwing important light on the legality of soldiers’ marriages, P. M. Meven, 2. f eergleiel. Hechtew., 
XLVI (1630-1), at p. 444, onalyaes A. Decnasst's article, Jf papiro 1026 della Soe. Ital. ¢ i diploma militari 
romani, Jeqyptus, x (1929), 242-54, which was omitted bere last year. Meven withdraws his objection to 
the reading Viluw: Aadua (2, Sav,, t (1090), 621) in the P.S.1. Ch J.C. Namen, Maemonyne, Levitt (1890), 
302 ff, on P, Bad. 72, and U. Witogen, Archix, x (1931), 91. 

vil. Clery and monks, 2. Sov, 11 (1991), 698-2, briefly notes a paper read by A. STEINWENTER to the 
International Pyzantine Congress, Athens, 1990: Aycoutiniche Minehatestonente. The same writer in fhe 
Ordinationshitten Koptischer Kleriker, Aegyptus, xt (1931), 20-34, compares the proceedings (wapaxAnoi 
and aonhdke) leading wp to ordination in the Coptic Church at the end of the 6th century, as shown by 
certain ostraca, with the Menedictine petitio and promissio; a difference ia that the Coptic ordinands made 

nae of the forms of profane law. Probably the clothing of a Coptic monk would be nearer the Bene- 
dct form: ef, P. Lond. 1917 (380-40), In 3.2, xxx1 (1931), 61-9, B. Gaanté, Das AToaterwesen in der 

Novellengesetegeiing Kotser Leona des Weisen, carries the study mentioned last year (/ournal, xvi (1931), 
337) to o later date. The chief changes from Justinian are that, while Leo waa more liberal to the monk's 
prayrietary capacity, he made the conditions of entering and especially of leaving the monastic state more 
stringent. No papyri, See also above, Bi. 


C. Law of property (see also below, D ii). 

Woe have mentioned above (B ii) that P. Koscnagen's study of rapapory leads him to conclude that 
Greek lawyers, like English (a comparison which Kosonakin does not fail to make), saw nothing uN. 
acceptable in the idea of divided or double ownership. The ides of pledge, conceived of as o iu im re 
aliena, which is the obvious Roman category under which to bring wapayers, will not fit the manumisaion 
case; moreover, even the papyri referring to debt-srapapory show an avoidance of the terminology 
of hypothee and éréyvper, The reason for that avoidance might be that it was desired to avoid the 
implication of a jue re afienn, but Koscmacm doubts this explanation. He suspects that for the Greeks 
the idea underlying real security was not tus in re afiena, but, once moro, divided ownership, If that be 
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so, we should understand why the Greek law of real security is at once more plastic and leas definite 
than the Roman. It is with reluctance that we leave this book, which is, of course, dealing with ideas 
immanent in Greek law, never expressly formulated because Greek jurisprudence never reached maturity. 

In a rather stiff article, Ritjocgouw «. Lawf mit_fremden (eld, Z. Sov., wr (1031), 406-17, F. Wimacken 
follows W. Kowken (ef. Journal, xv (1929), 131-2) in regarding etdcxqouw as the subsidiary approval given 
by « second party to a principal act, which without such approval would be void. It corresponds to 
an ancient Greek concept, which is expresed in varying terms, After an elaborate classification of the 
cases Of eifiaenris amd its Greek equivalents, he examines one in which the eldocme waives the lien which, 
as F. Paocsnem has shown, arises in favour of the lender over a thing bought by the borrower with the 
borrowed money, This occurs in C.P.R. 1 of ac, 84 (Chrest., 1, 220}, where the purchaser, Maron, paya 
the seller, Ptolemais, with money borrowed from one Proclus. Hence Proclus gives his elddeqos. To 
this case there is no troe parallel in the papyri, and it must be read in the light of native Greek consents 
of mortgugees to salea by mortgagora, Under a system of registration of land this kind of lien, when 
attaching to land, would either take the more substantial form of a registered hypethec or would not affect 
third parties ; henee in Egypt it is generally submerged. 

To be noted (pure Roman law): 1. Konner, arts, Sefmnissio and Supersicies in Paulys Realenzyblopiidie ; 
E. Avnertanio, Le derivaziont dai fen pubblia in diritia Romano, Bull, fet. Dir. fom. XV (1990), 
197-214, combated by G. Gnosso, Adi R. dec, Torino, -xvi (1031), 389-91. 

D. Law of obligations, 

L General, Deas Dogme des Synalfagma in rom, uw, bye, Kechte is one of the aneedota in the Freibarg 
collection of I, Panracn's studies (above, Ai, pp. 2-95). The specitienlly papyrological points can said 
be found in the (QuellenversseAnis, See aleo E. Se0pt, art. SurdAkeyye in Pavlye Mealensy 
F. Princsanin's comtribution to the Milan Conference (above, A iv) at pp. 205-6 pomta out that the ti 
fides is not wiorss, and that eaky rions, & mere translation, is first found in the papyri in the (faomon. In 
&. f. werglech, Rechiew., xuvr (1930-1), 445-7, P. M. Meyer gives a close analysis of A. Seork’s rather 
ditteult Vote sulla éyyin greco-eqina (fowrnal, xvt (1880), 136). 

ii, Sale, P.M. Mever, iia, also analyses A. Seork's Vote sulla compravendits ete, in diritto greeo « 
romang (Journal, xvi (1931), 138), A. Suenk continues in Aegyptus, x1 (1031), 120-44, with Note ant 
jormufari della comprarendita ip diritte greco « romano. The early Ptolemaic Greek formularies are pure 
Greek, and they survive intact into the empire with the addition of some indigenous clauses, others 
of which disappear. The deéiero—rrpiare form juisses into dpokeyel werpaxten, & formulation « laters 
venditorts which spreads west in the Byzantine period, Contrast amit mancepiogue accept, Thus in Egypt 
the Greek formulary developed under the imfluence of the indigenous without any decisive Roman 
influonee, and from the Ist century remained substantially unchanged. Clauses which appear for the first 
time in Egypt in the 4th or Sth centuries are (apart from those introduced by general imperial law) duy to 
the notarin| practices of Constantinople. The scanty remains of that practice show that in the East 
generally the Greek formularies had followed an evolution analogous to the Egyptian, but under the 
influence of Roman law. This fusion of Roman and Hellenistic formularies took place in Egypt only in 
the 6th century, a century later than elsewhere. On a wider canvass A. Ennnanpt, Sys. Aaufvertrige in 
Ost u. Weat, 2. Sav, ur (1931), 126-87, traces the development of aale-formularies in both halves of the 
empire, reaching the conclusion, contrary to the dominant view (Stmixacken), that the early medieval 
document is not in part descended from the Egyptian. The study being unsuitable for shart summiariz.- 
tion, we mention a few notable points, The sale-homologies of Byzantine Epypt are not, as ¥, Darren, 
maintains, governed by central ideas from Constantinople, though after the (onat. Ans. they are no longer 
provisional, looking forward to the redaction of the contract in public form, but become finol, and therefore 
more formal and closer to the public contracta, whose function they now perform, The scanty papyri for 
the 4th century, studied according to locality, reveal disorganization: in some districts there is develop- 
ment of the earlier forme, in others a fusion with Byzantine elements, [nm the 4th—5th centuries we sea 
a development of the old Graeco-Egyptian forms, Roman infloenee being confined to the law of porsons, 
The altered agricultural conditions in the Sth century leave some marks on the formularies. Ennnanny 
argues that the sale-homologies of this period are dispositive, and that sales of land had to be written. There 
is no evidence of conveyance by handing over documenta, The concluding sections of the article (p. 164 ff.) 
deal with the western material of the Byzantine period (parallelism rather than interdependence of East 
and West), and with Roman influence {jon early German law (sale-doctumenta in the past, donations in the 
present tense; writing not obligatory for donation). 


Journ. of Egypt. Arch. xvi. 13 
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Reviewing E. Canvar's study of Arra (Studi Bonfante, rv, 503-64; Journal, xvi (1931), 138), L. Waxcer, 
Archiv, = (1031), 187-8, advances important considerations, especially in regard to oriental influences in 
Justinian’s law. M. Sax Nicont, Der Kau dee Pfandes durch den Gliubiger tim Lichte des newbabylo- 
niachen Heohtes, Z. Sav, u (1031), 421-0, illustrates from Babylonian documenta of the 6th and Sth 
centuries Bc. the use of auspensively conditioned sale to the creditor aa a form of mortgage, a practice 
which, according to P, Koscuaxnr, is also found in Assyrian documents of the late 2nd century. [t occurs 
occasionally in Roman legal texts, and Constantine's prohibition of the forfeiture clause in mortgages was 
regarded in the West as applying alao to it: C.T, 3, 2, 1, teterpretatio, 

iii, Nowation. R. Tacnewsconac, Die Yovution im Rechte der Papyri, Z. Sav., 11 (1931), 84-91, subjects 
the papyrological instances of substitution of one contract for another to a Romanistic classification. In 
general the old obligation is a loan, and the new obligation, for which the old is cawsa praecedena, ia either 
another laut or else an abstract contract, The most interesting special question ia that of noretio inter 
caem persones resulting from change of ground of obligation, No novation results from reduction of 
Metin to writing, the writing being merely for proof; nor again even where a six-witness contract of loan 
with hypothec is subsumed inte the agoranomic document necessary for the lypothec. 

iv. Jnieritance of contractual lialvlitres. V. Konoinc, Die Erhenhaftung nach rim. Recht, 1 (Leipzig, 
1927), is criticized by H,. Kaei.en, fromon, vii (1931), 375-0, chiefly on the ground that it is wrong 
to speak im general terme of transmissibility in primitive times, Each ease has to be considered apart; 
thus we cannot generalize from Gaius 4,113. The tradition of the Twelve Tables is clear that liabilities 
did descend, and that tradition at any rate representa the law not later than the end of the period of pure 
civil law. But Konosne’s is a good book. 

v. Sele, F. De VisscHER’s comparative study of the Alexandrine and Roman law of taturta com- 
mitted by a slave (Journal, xvm (1031), 138) appeared in Tijdschrift voor Rechtegeschiedenis, x1 (1931), 
3044, and haa also been included in his Etudes de dr. rom. (Paris, 1991), « collection of excellent articles 
dealing chiefly with early Roman law. 

EL Lew of sueceanion, 

R Beaten, On wowrel acte de “eretio": fe PuSL. 1087, Rev. hist, ofr, x (1991), 324-38, agrees with the 
received (ef P.M. Muven, Z Sav., i (1990), 617-9) interpretation of the relations to each other of the 
parties to that document, and develops the consequent mingling of Roman and Egyptian practice of 
which it is evidence: crefio by a aua Aeres, made on her behalf by her mother, probably as her tutriz 
appointed by the father’s will, with the aveforiéas of the mother's tutor, which, if given to the featatio 
and not to the erefio, is entirely out of place. Brswren also agrees with the received view (ef. P. M. Meyer, 
fe.; U, Wickes, Archiv, rx (1925), 81) that the tablet is the last of a triptych. The document begins in 
stylus on the waxed side and, after a gap of about a line, continues in ink on the wood of the other side: the 
two pages are supposed Lo give the greater part of seriptura exterior, But H. A. Sanpens, The wae tablet, 
PSL, ix, 1087, Aegyptus, xt (1931), 185-9, shows that it is the first tablet of a diptych The scheme 
of diptych which he propounds (ef. Aw/.A,, XEXI1 (1928), 309-29) is that the interior writing begins on 
p. 2, lengthwise, and enda on p, 3, while the exterior begins on p. 4, on the left of and at right angles 
to the seals and names of witnesses, and ends on p. 1. Thus here we have the beginning of the interior 
(p. 2) and the end of the exterior (p, 1) writing. He thus dissenta from the scheme given in Brows, 
Fontes’, p. 274, and elsewhere. The perfect Bodleian diptych (Gumxrunt, Bod!, Quart, Record, 1, 259-62) 
supparts him, 

J. 0. NanEn, Mnemosyne, LIT (1030), 351-5, ia noteworthy on the question of the succession of a 
keene children (above, B. vi), and ibid, 360-4, on that of the opening of wills (above, A, y, 
in_jin, 

P. Koschacen (with F. Cvmowt's adhesion), Z. Sav., 1 (1931), 487, and also in Ch. 1 of his hook 
sash ii), and L. Wenans, 4rchiv, x (1931), 130-1, unreservedly accept the textual corrections made 
y M PAPPULIAS (ZuptoAy eis tye ioropiaw rips €f ddiatdrov «cAnpovomxie diadoyqe dv re EAAqriee : 
Hyparr. “Ac. 'A., 1029, 415 if. ; not seen; op, Jowrnal, xvi (1931), 138) in the Deja: Wernpcs law oe 
succession, P. Dura 5, first published by B. Havesovnimn, Aer, Aiat, dr, 11 (1923), 619, and republished, 
with some doubts, by P. Koscnacen, 2, Sav., xuvr (1926), 297, The corrections are: in |. 6 for diy Ae 

pydeie, rot wore read (aw 86 pydeis rotrax §, and in 1. 8 for ddeAdel read dda dthai. 

U, WILCKE, Archie, x (LOF1}, De, ras A, Seanuek's edition of a Ta fi tay aD is * B., ‘: 
ri, 40 (Sowraal, xvnt (1931), 133). he Sacmiee ell, son-atiowe 2:4 fragmentary will in Studi Bonfante, 
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EK. Sempt's dissertation Der Lid im ptol. Recht (Journal, xvi (1930), 137) has received the compliment 
of very serious criticiam. H. 1. Beut, Journe!, xvi (1931), 152-3, is on the whole favourable, and so is 
M. San Nroowd, A. V.GL/L, xxiv (180-1), 107-12. The latter draws attention to a parallel cuneiform 
evolution, from which, a= from the Ptolemaic, the institution of oath-helpera ia absent. Though the line 
between the royal and the temple oaths cannot as yet be drawn, the royal, he agrees, waa usable in 
private aa well as public affairs before thea Ptolemaic period; ho agrees, aleo, that in national Egyptian 
procedure the oath was a method of formal conclusive proof. It is notable that there is no indication 
of the oath being used in private law to make obligations binding, W. Kuwxm., (friech, w, dg. Elemente 
im Aidearecit der Ptolemderseit, 2. Sav, i (181), 220-76, tracte of the subject from a wider point of view. 
While appreciating the merit of FE. Serpu’s dissertation, he differa from it on many points, on some of 
which L. Wexcnn, AreAixn, x (1931), 125-7, defends Sript's view, Setting aside the Aloxandrian onth as 
pure Greek, Kuxnen finds in the yapa two types, the temple and the royal, the latter essentially written 
(dpxor yparrds, yerpoypodia), He doubts Serpw’s view that the onth waa usable in private affairs, save 
perhaps exceptionally. Semon exaggerates the Egyptian element in the royal oath; this, though pre- 
Ptolemaic, became so hellenized as to be a new thing. The important section on the decisory oath in 
Egyptian law (pp. 245-57) must be read in the original (New documenta are provided by Tarr, Ostr. 
Bodl., 278-5.) It is held to be native Egyptian, so that Diodorns, 1, 79, is confirmed. But Greek ideas 
(cf. Larre, Meiiges Recht) were ao close as to be readily absorbed, A Greek form of processunl oath may 
have existed in the yapa in the 3rd century: P. Hibeh 31 (4 textual correction, p, 259), The Appendices 
to this article have been mentioned above (A. y and vi). 

Reviewing, by no means unfavourably, E. RemNeker's dissertation: Zum Geach, der Prozesseinfeitung 
im ptol. Recht (Ansbach, 1930), M. Sax Nicowd, A.V.@. A, xxrv (1980-1), 415-20, gives a summary, with 
seme criticiams: as that the treatment together of the introduction of civil and criminal cases is, if not 
incorrect, at least a rush conclusion from our haphazard material; that the delivery of a plaint da rie 
dupidos deserves more serious consideration in view of un early Babylonian parallel; that it is overlooked 
that wpoceyyéApere leading to process before the ¢rurrarge ris ea@pys or the local police officiala are 
practically confined to penal law, Beraseren could not use E. BickeRMAWS's article “Eerevéce und “Y¥ro- 
wrmue, Archie, 1x (1930), 165-82, and he fails to notice two important papyri published by C, (1. Epoar in 
Journal, x1¥ (1928), 258-03. With regard to one of these, now P. Mich. Zen. 70, 0, Wincken, Archiv, x 
(1931), 75-6, rejects M. San Nroonb's sugpeations (3.2., xxx (1929-30), 158-62; cf, Journal, xvit (1931), 
139), and keeping to Epeak's insertion between IL 4 and 9, would himeelf also insert both there and in 
1.13 ord or fa before trepppepiay. 

That P. Marmarica contains procedural matter is maintained by C. GaiLavorrt and G. La Pra in 
the article on it mentioned above, A.v. J. 0. Naper, Oepi frouiow Mes (ad PLS O50), Aeoyptue, Xt 
(1931), 40-4 (ef. the same, Mnemosyne, LviT (1090), 3459-51), observes that in the matter of recovery 
of damages for use and occupation in 4 real action there is a contrast between Greek and Roman low. 
The more liberal Greek provision ia, in the couse of a house, covered by the Aicy ¢rouiov, which, as Ptole- 
maic papyri show, guve plaintiff so much per month of occupation. The stricter Homan rule was not 
relaxed till Diocletian at the earliest, but that the Greek idea survived the Const. Ant. is shown by the 
trie reading of P.S.L 840, 1. 20. (a very ingenious correction), 

R. Dtin, Der Gategedank: im rim. Ziv prozessrecht, etc. (Munich, 1931), insists very strongly on the 
importance of the ides of peaceful settlement in Roman civil procedure, and incidentally throughout the 
ancient world, Henoe (pp. 112-23) a section on the idea in Greek law and in Hellenistic, as illustrated by 
Ptolemaic papyri, and a special subsection (pp, 118-23) on the dudvver institute, This ia all that directly 
concerns us, but we may aay thet Part 1 is a valuable contribution to the explanation of the actiones 
erbitrariae: their common feature is that they contain a clanse directing the judge to sek in the first 
place a peaceful or semi-peacefal settlement. The reat of the book, though containing much interesting 
suggestion, rides a good horse too hard, 

G. Dowarot, Le Proenemptioncs Turia in Diritto Romano (Perugia, 1930), reopens an eternally 
attractive tharme, with good fruit (no papyri}), The misprints ore excessive. 

Two excellent and justifiably appreciative articles on J. Sraovx, Aine Geriehtercform dea Naisera 
(laudius (8.4.0. 611) (Journal, xvit (1931), 192) come from F. v. Worss, 2. Sav., o1 (1931), 336-68, and 
A, Purstaux, Mev. Aist. dr, x (19315, 500-19. In the main v. Worss (from whom Furstavx hardly differs, 
though he considers come of the proposals very hypothetical) presenta Strovx's results from the juriatic 
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point of view, With some reason he prefers to date the orafio a.p. 43 or 43 (Srnoux 47); he holds that 
the lowering of the age in its first part must have been confined to civil suits, but that the second part 
refera to criminal cases as well, in spite of the singular tudicem 1 11. The third part was not a severer 
anticipation of the SC. Turpiliianum (Stnocx, p. 52), but only gave the praetor discretion to condemn an 
ibwentee accuser for calumnia; the SC. may thus be a codification of practorian practice, The oratia was_ 
not, at this date, the equivalent of the SC, as it later became, to the detriment of legislative style; hence 
the rhetoric of our orate ia not inappropriate, The draft SC. would come in the refatio of the consul 
cemignetis, | 

A, Srtemvwenter, #. Sov, ur (1931), 460-4, renders a service by reviewing in a profane place Der 
Process dee Hutyches, by E. Souwang (Sitzungeb. Boy. AL, 1029, Heft 5), This little book makes accessible 
to all the account of the proceedings for heresy in 4458 against Eutyches. The reviewer points ta the 
parallels with the contemporary Oxyrhynchus libellary documents (Journal, xiv (1028), 155); it is 
indicated that ecclesiastical procedure waa much influenced by civil law, though o preponderant influence 
has been claimed for Jewish law by a recent Polish work by B. Witanowsx1 (rev. H, Scamm, 2. Sav. 
(Aaa. Abt, 10a), © (1930), B441)}, 


G. Public faw, 

In Ball, fet. Dir, Rom., xxxvor (1930), 295, tidings are given of an early publication in Africa 
ftatiana of an inscription recording the testament whereby Ptolemy Euergetes I] bequeathed Oyrenaica 
to Rome, 

A.v. Paewnnsrnin, Zu den kyren. Edikten dex Augustus (Literaturithersicht u. Nachtrdge), Z. Sava, ut 
(1031), 481-59, gives a complete bibliography (Journal, xvii (1931), 140}, recommending for a short 
orientation on essential points the articles of J, C, Aspersow and V. Ananato-Rvtz, but according the 
front place to the monograph of J. Srrovx and L, Wexaun, of which the article is substantially s detailed 
review, The writer holds out against L. Wexemr’s doctrine that both the phrases Gavarypiopu Sica and 
brddice: eepalgs refer here to the death penalty, but he had not the benefit of E. Luvr's Die rim, 
Aapitalstrafe (Siteungab, Heiclelb. Ak, 1930-1, Abb. 5), which, pp. 40 & and TA, proves that WENGER is 
right. Levy's study ia well summarized by ita author in Z. Saw, ut (1931), 569-71. J. L, Sraacwax- 
Davinson's well-known criticism of Mommenn's Strafreekt on this matter is shown to be justified, though 
it was itself too much under Momuers’s influence. In criminal law cagnet and the connected expressions 
hever tmenot anything but the death penalty, except that from the very end of the Republic for a certain 
period some of the expressions, ¢.¢. capitalise causa, but never capitis poena, connoted the alternative penalty 
of exile, Where the classical jurista speak of interdiction as poena l. Corneliae, thia is interpretation ; 
these statutes said and meant death. But this curious terminological aberration only concerned gives, | 
never peregriai; moreover, exceution of cives waa reintroduced in practice from the beginning of the 
empire, iid as the empire went on, cupitalis causa gradually returned to ita old connotation of capitis 
poma, Papyrological pointa pp. 62 and 72-3. 

An example of the death-penalty for peregrin? is the Nazareth (1) dutreypa Kaieapor against violation 
of sepulchres. Ite possible connection with the Holy Sepulchre has provoked an enormous literature; see 
J. Trtren, Rech, xc. relig., x1 (1931), 670-8. If the inscription comes from Galilee, it cannot date from 
before 44, when Rotman rule was introduced there: V. Capoout, Per la date def reseritio caperiete 
sulla violazions di sepolero recentemente pubblicato, Bull. Ist. Dir. Rom., xxxvim (1930), 215-53. But 
J, Carcovixo, Encore le reserit imperial aur lea violations da admudture, Rev. hist, CLXVE (1930), 77-92, 
points out that Faoéusen's note says “enroyde de" not “découverte d Nazareth,” From the juristic point 
of view L. Wexour's admirable article, Hine Inechrift aus Nazareth, Z. Sav., 0 (1931), 369-97, ia to be 
preferred to E. C'vg's, mentioned here last year (Journal, xvi (1931), 137). 

W. H, Boceies, Un discourse de conaulaira sous Justinian, Aysantion, v1 (1031), 365-70, studies an 
inscription from Sardis published long ago (€. J. Gr., 3467), of which he gives an improved text, with 
translation, comment and facsimile, It records an addresa by the governor of the eparchy of Lydia, 
exhorting to the observance of certain laws, published in his wpéypappo, which Evcecun shows to be 
Nov, Just, 5 and 17. The rpdypaypa is doubtless the publication of the irorvmror, While the address 
reported was delivered to the assembly of notables—hoth being measures of divulgation ordered by the 
laws themselves (Vor. 8, 14, 17, 16), Besides throwing light on the procesa of promulgation under 
Justinian, the article contains useful linguistic points, | 

F. G, Savaanone, Studi sul Diritta Romano Keclesiastion, Ann. Sem. Givrid. Palermoe, xiv (1929) 
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(not seen), is reviewed, not very favourably, by A. Sremmwenren, Z, Sav, (Aon, Abt, xx), ut (1931), 616-22, 
more favourably by F. Mano, Arch, Giurid., ov (1931), 94-5, and by O, Zuo, Ale, Stor, Dir, Jtal,, om 
(1900), 308-4101. The work, so far as it hos gone, appears to treat of the State legislation reganding the 
Church trom Constantine to Justinian, tho sourcea used being Codd. Theod. and J wet, aud the ecclesiastical 
writers. Z0LNo gives an analysia of the first chapter, on Caeaariam. 


7. Patanogaarny asp Dirromaric, 

E. Groumany in Zur Paragraphosa (8.2, xxx (1929-30), 163-5) discusses the development of the 
paragraphus from a simple line or hook to a bird form, as in the Timotheos papyrus, or a human face, as 
in a $th—1l0th century paper literary fragment in the Schott-Reinhart collection at Heidelberg. He refers 
ala to other examples in Coptic and Greek MSS. of the 11th century. 

A. Mewrz has written three article: on ancient shorthand, Adnmsche uw, griechische Stenograplie 
(Nunguanm Retrorsum, 1930, 67-70), Die Entstehungagesohichts der riimischen Stenographie (Hermes, LXV! 
(1801), 300-84), and Bevrige ae den tironmchen Noten (Arch. ff Urbundenforsch. xr (1930), 3, 153-75), of 
which unfortunately only the last ia at present accessible to me, These should be of considerable import- 
ance for the study of Greek as well as Latin shorthand, 

K, PREENDANZ contributes an article Zur Popyrustunde to the Handbuch d. Bibliothebaresen, 1, 
a3 1, 

I know only by reference Co. WesseLy's Comment j'enscigne fea cursiver grecyues ef latines in Chron. 
d'Eg., vi (1931), 411-3. 


8, Lexrcooeareay AXD GaaMMan 


Partisiake’s Werterbweh der griechiachen Popyrusurkundea has beon completed by the publication of 
vol. 111, part 3, which contains the remainder of the 25 special lists to which reference is made in vols. 1 
and t1, The longest of these is the list of geographical names, which ia offered as a substitute for the late 
B. P. Grenfell’s projected “Geography of Egypt.” In this and several others of the lists the Wirterbuch 
approximates mare to an encyclopaedia or gazetteer than to a lexicon, and users who are more interested 
in things than in words will be correspondingly grateful, 

Two other classes of proper names have received attention, Die Personennamen der Aopten, 1 
(Gnteruchungen), by G. Hetamn (= Stedien eur Bpigraphit und Popyruskunds, edited by F. Britanmn, 
Band 1, Schrift 2, Leipzig, 1929) is a discussion based on the still unpublished “Schrift 3” of the aame 
series, which will contain the aame author's alphabetical list of the names, with references to the places in 
which they occur. SPreGELBENG, reviewing the work in @homen, vit (1931), 229, expresses a wish that 
there had been more points of interrogation, Die Semitischen Menschennamen in griechischen Fuschriften 
und Papyri des vorderen Orient, by Haixz Wotixow, Leipzig, 1930, forms Band 1, Schrift 4, of the same 
Studies. It consists of two alphabetical lists, one according to the Greek, the other iinliag to the 
Semitic forma, of the names, each name being followed by the references to the places in which it 
occurs. It is reviewed by M. Homnenr in Hev. befge, x (1991), 641-5, by C. Brockuimann in 0.2.2, 
Nov. 1921, col. $59, and by H. Luwy in D. Zit,-Z., 1991, 693-7, 

A Greek counterpart to Gaapeswirs’s Laterculi Vocum Lutinarum has appeared: Heidelberger 
Aoatrdriader der griechischen Popyrusurtunden, by F, Binangen, E. Precrrer, and 0, Laver, under 
the direction of O. Gnanewwirz, Berlin, 1031. It is reviewed by M, Excens in Museum, xxxvar 
(1941), 281-2, See alao $9. 

The dproy ¢riotowe controversy is yery clearly and concisely summarized by Anrow Futomtcnses in 
Symb. Oslo, mx (1930), 62-8. 

L. Amcxpses publishes in Serta Rudbergiene (19931), 85-7 (innccessible to me) an ostracon from 
Karanis with the words rar miprape atray,=ray perdyor, [See also 5 3] 

Three lexicographical works have appeared which, though not dealing with pupyri, may be of j impart - 
ance to papyrologista. The first of these is Casi Dionia Coceeiand Historiarwm Romanarum Index 
Graceviats quem componat W. Nawtx, Bervlini, 1991, which forma the fifth volume of U, P. Botesrvarx's 
monumental edition. The second is the first part of a Lericon to Josephus by the late H. Sr J, Taackenay 
(Bp 1-80: A to dpyds, Paria, 1930). Finally, mention may be made of E. Levy, Ergiizwngeinder ew Sues 


wad Leges, Woimar, 1930, which contains 34 pages of Greek words, mostly from the scholin Sinaitios 
poblished in the fourth yolume of the B.C. #. 
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9, Gexexan Wores, Emiiogaaray, Gesenan Nores ox Paryave Texts. 


The “contrary index” to papyrus texta which Gaapeswrrz long ago projected has now appes 
[t includes not ouly all words found in papyri which occur in PurtsicKe’s Worterbuch but aleo all ioe 
not in that work which appear in any text published up to 1028, with a few from unpublished papyri- 
‘These additional words are sepwrately collected, in alphabetical order, at the end. The work will be 
of immense utility to all editors and even to philologists generally, and hearty thanks must be accorded 
to Gradenwitz himself and to the three scholars on whom the arrangement of the material fell, F. Brame, 
FE Preven, and A. Laven. Heidelberger Konéririnder der grischischin Papyrumrkunde, Berlin, 
Weidmann, 1991, Pp.x+127. Reviewed (inter alios) by M. Homnent, Aev. bolge, x (1991), 616-7. See 
also § 8, 

hee Préacs has published two interesting articles of a general nature on papyrus texta, both in 
the Chron, d’Ey., v1 (1081): Recherches sur lea papyrus de Zéaom (pp. 363-8) and Quelyues rifexions eur lex 
sentences retrowvees dana lea pagnpres (pp. 140-8). 

W. L. Weerkamans gives a pleasant account of the Columbia collection, with reflexiona on papyrus 
collecting in general, in a paper, The Columbia Collection of Greet Papyri, contributed to the Columbia 
Cmiversity Quarterly, xxiii (1931), 276-85, 1 plate. 

The late C, Wesseny (see § 10) read to the Congress of Papyrology at Brussela in 1950 an account 
af some papyri of his own collection, which has since been published: Quelques pitces recemment pullices 
de ma collection papyrologigue in Chron. d’Ey., vi (1931), 367-9, 

Two instulmenta of the bibliography in 3.2. have appeared, viz, in xxxt (1931), 119-230 (papyri 
pp. 129-33) and 408-79 (papyri pp. 413-7); and another is to be found in Ayz.-nenyr. /adrb., vot (1931): 
Paldographie, Papyrus-, Handsclriften- und Hicherbunads, pp. 408-14. For 5. ok Ricet's Bulletin papyro- 
logique, se¢ above, § 1, General, 

In Serta Kudbergiane (1991), 18-23, among Varna by 5. Errrem, are the following notea on papyri: 
62, PL Berol, 1026, xxu, 24 (magic); 53. 26,, no, 923, 27 (not got wares but wolrarres=oulp)}rartes) ; 
b4. P. Bouriant 1, p. 21; 65, P, Oxy. 119, 8; 120, 2; 114, 7; 744, 9; 1674, 7; 1677, 8; ot. P. Hib, 93,8; 
3.8. 7082, 7081; Gl. P. Oslo, 17, 8, 12-13 wnd B.G.U, 1, 248, 29, 








LU. MisceniAs Bote, Excavations, Prnsowan 


The personnel of the Comité international de Papyrologia is apecified in the Mev, belge, x (1831), 315, 
Accounts of the new Société royale égyptienne de papyrologie (see Jowraal, xvi, 141) will be found in 
Chron, d'Ey., vi (1931), 197-200 (by P. Jovecver) and €.-R. Ac. Jnscr. et B.-L, 1990, 206-7. 

The Congres of Papyrology at Brosels in 1890 waa made the oooasion for a general review of the 
state of papyrological studies in the various countries of Europe, and the papers then read by scholars 
representing thase countries have since been published in Chron. d'Hy,, vt (1931), The following are the 
titles of the articles, with the page references: E. hore fhe Papyrusforschung in der Tachechoslovaker, 
a4a—4; C. Weaseny, Quelguer pitees, ete, (see § 9), 307-0; N. Tengacat, Lo atato attuale della paynrologia 
ia Ftafia, 370-4; A. Capen, L’opera della acvola di pupicestont di Mitine nelle sue diretiive e mie raat 
proporitt, 375-82; TH. B vax Homans, Papyrus Studies in the United States, 383-91; A. BE. R. Boak and 
C. Boswan, The Papyrological Work at the University of Michigan, 302-5; A. 5. Hont, Papyrology in 
England, 396-7; P. Jouaver, L'dtat aotwel de la papyrologie en France, 308-402; D, Conn, La po 
logie dans lee Poys-Bas, 403-10; 5, Wrreowskr, De papyrofegia tn Polonia, 416-7; F. Bonannn, Vewe 
Heidelberger Arbetten cur Firderwig der papyrologischen Studion, 420-8; V. Mantis, La papyrologie en 
Suiee, 420-31; G. K. Garnioas, H TADTYPOAOPA EN EAAAAI, 492-4; M. Homnent, La popyrologie 
on Belgique, 405-40; K. Purternpans, Jae Studium der griechischen Saubwrecsint. 456-9; G. ZERErEn, 
La papyrologie grecque en Musne, 460-3; H. Guestinoen, Die Wiener Papyruescmmiuag (Papyrus 
Ersherzog Rainer) 1915-1990, 484-70, 

At the same Congress A, Catnenist gave « preliminary account of a scheme which will be as valuable 
to all papyrologists as Prericee's Vamenbduch: Inforao al“ Dizionario det nomi geografici ¢ topayrafici 
deff! Egitto greco-romano,” in Chron. d'Kg., ¥1 (1031), 360-2. The Publication ie shortly to be commenced 
by the Royal Geographical Society of Cairo; and this dictionary is to be followed by one for Coptic and 
one for Arabic names. 

l may mention here that work has been commenced on Vol. vt of the British Museum (Catalogue oj 
Greek Papyri, This volume, which will consist entirely of Ptolumaic texts, mainly from the Zenon archive, 
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has been entrusted to the editorship of Mr. T. C. Sxxar, recently appointed to the staff of the Department 
of Manuseripts 

A.E ER Boak and E. E. Perensow have published in a handsome and splendidly illustrated volume 
their first report on the important excavations at Karanis (Kém Washim). A study of the excellent 
photogrephs and the accompanying letterpress will do much to make the life lived by the people whose 
fortunes anil business transactions we follow in papyrus texts more vivid and actual, Topographical and 
Architectural Report of Excavations during the Secsons 1924-25, (Univ, of Michigan Studies, Humanistic 
Series, Vol. xxv.) Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Presa, 1631. Pp. vii +69, 42 plates, 1 map, 19 plana. 
Reviewed in Ancient Zgypt, June, 1931, 63 (it is surely unfair to say that after Prof, Kelsey's lamented 
death “the inspiration of the scheme ceased"; on the contrary, the excavations have been steadily and 
systematically continued to the present year. Nor is it quite juat to complain of omissions in this Report, 
which is confeseedly only partial and provisional, and will be followed by others which will, it is to be 
hoped, deal with matters not touched npon here); by Epoar (Journal, xvir (1931), 267-8): and by 
¥. Cooco (Aegyptus, xt (1931), 408-10). Perarnson has also published a brief Report ow the Excavations 
of the University of Michigan at Karanis 1929-1930, in Auf. A., xxxv (1931), 65-0. 

A preliminary report on the important Italian excavations at Umm el Breighit (the name adopted by 
the expedition for the site of Tebtunis, better known in England as Umm el Baragit) is given by C. AxTi, 
GE seam della Missions archeologica italiana a Umm el Breighdt (Tebtunis), in Aegyptus, x1 (1931), 389-91. 
It ia clear that the results so far are exceedingly valuable. The approaches and surrounding wall of the 
temple of the crocodile god, with its annexes, have been examined, and though the excavation of the 
temple itself is reserved till the next campaign, the expedition has already obtained not only much 
information as to the topography and lay-out of the block of buildings but many objecta and texts, some 
of which are likely to be of great importance. Among them is a long Hieratic graffita, which appears to 
bes hymn to Suchos; but perhaps even more striking ia the discovery of part of the temple library, 
including many Hisratic and Demotic texts of a religious character, and some Greek papyri, among them 
a fragment of a medical treatise and many medical recipes. [The discovery of the last increases the 
probability that the British museum papyrus of Theophrastus (1h, De Animalidua (Mise, Cut. of the Lit. 
Pap. in the &.M., no, 164), which was acquired along with a maas of papyri all of them from Tebtunis, 
was also found on that site] Axi also contributed an account of his dig (Excorations at Tobtunis), with 
excellent photographs, to the /ifuatr, London News, 30 May 1931, 908—10. 

The German excavations at Hermopolis are described by G, Roxner in two articles: Dewtsche Awe- 
groiungen in Hermopolis, in Forachungen und Fortschritte, vt (1930), 385-6, and Deutsche Zermopolis- 
Fapedition, tia., vir (1931), 353-4. 

Dura-Europos is a site ao important for our knowledge of the mixed Hellenic and Oriental culture of 
the Nearer East and from the legal and palacographical value of the documents found there that it is hardly 
necessary to apologize for 4 reference to two articles dealing with it: M. Rosrovrzerr aml C. Buapronp 
Weiies, La “ Maison des Archives” d Dowra Ewropos, in C-R. Ac. inser, et B.-i., 1931, 168-88: and 
. derdam Jonxsos, Dura Studies, doctoral thesia, Philadelphia, 1932, pp. vii+47,3 plates (1, The Dura 
Horoscope and the Seleucid Calendar, pp. 1-15; 0. The Hereditary Strategos, pp. 17-34; un A Revision 
of Parchment Li, pp. 3-47). 

I may mention here that in the present economic situation the Papyrusinstitut at Munich finds it 
very difficult to purchase books and so to maintain the library without which ita work must inevitably be 
hampered. The institute has rendered such valuable service to our science that probably many scholars 
will be willing to assist by sending copies of their works, a gift which will be very greatly appreciated. 

The year under review was marked by the death of a great scholar, Unatce vor Winamowrrz- 
Mostiexporrr, whose many-sided activity had left traces on almost, every department of Greek studies. 
IT bad the good fortune (if a personal reminiscence may be pardoned), as a student at Borlin in the winter 
semester of 1901-2, to hear his course of public lectures on Athens of the age of Pericles. The memory 
these lectures loft with me is ineffaceable: the spare ascetic figure, the fine features lit up with some 
seoret fire of inspiration, the daemonic yet restrined energy, the marvellously modulated voice, responding 
like a delicate Instrument to every change of mood, made up a total effect which gave, more than any 
other in my experience, the impression, not merely of learning or conspicuous ability but of genius. 
Nearly thirty yeara later, at the centenary celebrations of the Staatliche Museen at Berlin, I-heard him 
speak once more, He was greatly aged and his figure shrunk, though not bowed. In that post-war 
gathering, listening to a democratic speech by a Socialist Kultusminister, the old Junker seemed like a 
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revenawt from some vanished age. When he rose to apesk his feebleness was obvious, and lis voice, 
though distinct, was low and weak: but with every sentence his utterance grew stronger, the old fire 
returned to his eloquence, and as he spoke of the gifts of the Muses and the eternal value of the things of 
the spirit 1 was conscious again of the magic which had thrilled me long since and felt. as if I had sprung 
thirty years backward. Cortamly, in him we have lost one of the great ones of the earth. E. Scuwanrz 
has published an obituary notice of him in Forschwnagen und Fortechritte, vt (1931), 403-4, 

Witasowrrz had contributed much te papyrology, as to so many other branches of classical study; 
but C. Wesseny, whose death occurred on 21 November, was fir more closely associated with the science. 
He was indeed one of ita founders, and bis name will always be inseparably connected with papyrus 
studies, and particularly with the great Rainer collection. His interesta were, however, far wider than 
this one sphere; he was a true polymath, of a type which grows yearly scarcer, and delighted in curious 
loarning of every kind. As an editor he was, it must be confessed, rathor exasperatingly unmethodical, 
so that it is often difficult to trace his successive publications of single papyri, and he would begin 
atbitious schemes, like his corpus of Hermopolite documents, which were never completed; but his skill 
na 4 decipherer was great, hia learning vast, and his energy untiring; and be enriched papyrology, and 
partioularly our knowledge of the Byzantine age, incaleniably. I never had the happiness to moet him, 
but I could cite several instances of generous kindness shown by him to myself and others, He waa. 
buried on 25 November in the Centralfriodhof, Vienna, and speeches were made at the graveside by 
Profesiore KArrenwacHER, Hussanur, and GEnaTixger. 

L. Wesoee has contributed a notice of SPreGELRERG to 2, Sav., u1 (1991), 606-8, and a apecial memoir, 
Zum Andanten an Withelm Spiegelberg (pp. 16, 1 portrait), has been published. 

P. Vieneck publishes a notice of Pretstake in JoAlresd, ( Altertnmawiss., 233 8, Nekrologe 1931, 78-102. 
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In the following Bibliography, which continues that for 1927-1028 published in this Jowrnal, xv, 259 ff, 
[ attempt to present, im the first place, a brief survey of books and articles published in 1929 and 1930 
relative to Greek inscriptions found in Egypt, and, secondly, some notes on the publications of those 
same years dealing with inscriptions which, though discovered elsewhere in the Graeco-Roman world, are 
of value for Egyptian studies', 

I 

J.J, E. Howprus has given a brief but interesting account of Greek and Roman tourists in Egypt, 
dealing with their mode of travel, the homes whence they came, their professions, the forms taken by the 
records they left behind them, the chiof sites they visited and the extent of their travela (Y/i/e Necfori. 
Philologencongrea, Groningen, 1929, pp. 15 ff), 

E. Broeceta's full and well-illustrated report (Awl Sec, Arch. & Alor, vu, 99 4E) of the recent excava- 
tions in the great Hellenistic necropolis of Hadra, close to Alexandria, contains a number of brief epitaph 
painted on tombs or on stelae or, in one case, engraved on a funerary bydria: most bear a simple name, 
ora name followed by yaipe or yoipe rodAd, but one woman is described as der. “ Not only the Greek 
eometeries of the first half of the third century,” Baecota concludes, “ but also thoes of the second half 
of that century and those of the first half of the second show a freedom from any perceptible influence 
of the religion or of the sepulehral rites of Egypt....In truth, Alexandria had at its earliest times an 
exentially Hellenic character, and this character remained predominant even ot o later age.” Under the 
modest heading of “Epigraphical Notes" Euxocta publishes (op. ett, vi, GO ff: cf. the comments of 
G. Diz) S[axcris] in Ae. di Al, ivi, 669) an interesting group of six Greek and two Latin inscriptions 
recently added to the Museum at Alexandria, The Latin texts are both epitaphs of Roman soldiers buried 
in the cemetery of the Rotman camp near Sidi Gabor, while the Greck ore (1) an honorary inscription for 
Ptolemy Philopator, set up by a ypaupareis rar coroleay teodéar and his sons; (2) the dedication of 
synagogue and appurtenances by the Jews at Nitriae (Wid! Natrin) in the name of Ptolemy Euergetes 1 
and Cleopatra (143-116 mo.); (4) an honorary inscription for Ptolemy Auletes, véor Aidrurog Pikowarwp 
wel Pchaled pas, erected in 59-85 s.c. by Hephaestion 6 mvyyerqe cai deouerprys kai wpds rp ihia Ady eal 
row tpwyipur (Le, mpoyeipow); (4) an inscription set ap by wpa@ro: pikoe cai yeAiapyo Noy xordon etfoue 
Biéwer devréper in honour of « fellow-soldier; (5) two long and interesting decrees passed by on associa- 
tion of giyyeapyol in honour of a benefactor, and (0) an inacription from the village of Aghurmi in the 
Oasis of Stwa honouring Hadrian, perhaps on the occasion of his visit to Egypt in ap, 190, P, Panvnmer 
describes (BJF, xxx, 1 1) a bronze icosahedron of the Ptolemaic period, acquired in Cairo by Ring Fuad 
but in all probability of Alexandrian origin, It was used in a dive-game and each of its twenty faces bears 
a numeral, ranging from 1 to 45, and the name of the throw in question: among these names, Penoneet 
says, “we can view the Hellenism of Ptolemaic Alexandria under some of its characteristic aspecta” He 
adds a list of thirteen other extant icosahedrons, mostly from Egypt, together with « dodecahedron and 
a cube, but none of these are of metal and, though all have numerals on their faces, none bear names in 
addition. 

Sir E. A. Wautis Eopor has devoted a book (The Hosetta Stone in the Britiah Museum, London, 1920) 
to the famous “ Rosetta Stone.” After tracing its history from the time of ita discovery and describing its 
form and contents, be deals successively with its three terts and then gives two chapters to an account of 
the nature of the Egyptian hieroglyphic script and the process of ite deciplerment. Io an appondis 
(pp. 24096) he deals at some length with the “Decree of Canopus” conferring additional honwura on 

t Porlodienls are quoted under the albrevinted forms used in the Bibliography of Greco-Roman Egypt, See 
p. 77 of this volume. 
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Ptolemy [11, of which two copies survive, giving its three texts with English renderings. A second 
appendix (pp. 2) ff.) deals with the decree passed at Memphis in honour of Ptolemy IV Philopator, 
which I return below. W. E. Buace and J. E. Downar publish (Art and Archaeology, xxv, 195 ff.) a 
bronze mirror, aoquired in 1924 by the University of Michigan, one face of which is covered with letters 
which run in a retrograde direction and form, if the lines be read from the bottom upward, part of the 
text on the Rosetta stone: they conclude that the inscription is a forgery, probably of the time of 
Napoleon. In the course of a summary report on 4 mission to Tell el-Yahidtyah, 26 kilometres N.N.E. 
of Oairo, Count ov Meant, po Borssow publishes an epitaph, found in the eastern part of the necropolis, 
and o stamped amphora-handle (AF, xxi, 1568, 172f), A vase inseribed Avorvowedy Acyor and o 
terracotta cat with three cocks bearing the legend ledyoper efyoarnma, acquired in Cairo and now in 
private possession, are discussed by O, Rusensonns (Arch. Anzeiger, xLIV, 204 ff, 216 ff), : 

Now that every effort has been made by the philologista to provide an accurate text and translation of 
the trilingual decree above mentioned, passed in honour of Ptolemy IV by the priests assembled at 
Metnphia and recently discovered at Tell el-Maskhfitah (cf Journal, xv, 259 £), A. Momtontawo claims 
(degyptes, x, 180i) that it is now the turn of the historians to utilize the new materials supplied by it, 
more especially by lines 23-26, for the history of the Fourth War of Coelesyria: this he seeks to do by 
comparing the version given by the decree, so far as the discrepancies between the Greek and the demotic 
texts allow, with the narrative of the same events given in Polybins, v, 86, 87. 1. Levy's essay on the 
Aramaic inscriptions of Memphis and the funerary epigraphy of Graeco-Roman Egypt (./.4., coxt, 251 4) 
containa some material of yalue from the point of view of Greek inscriptions. 

To C. 0. Enoar we owe a publication (Ann. Serv, xxix, 77 f£) of a limestone stele discovered by 
M, Banarze in clearing the Sphinx and now housed in the Cairo Museum. On it is o decree of ap, 22-25, 
in which Busiris praises a orparpyse of the Letopolite nome, Cn. Pompeins Sabinus, for his incorruptible 
justice, hia devoted superintendence of the annual work on the irrigation-dykes, hia thoughtfulness for 
the labourers and his fairness in the dudrpaci rar Opporior, A. Winnett completes the reatoration of 
an inscription recorded by Pocock# as having been copied at Boeotian Thebes (C..G., 1691), and shows 
that ite phraseology points to Egypt and that it should in all probability be assigned to Egyptian Thebes 
(arehin, ox, 214 ff.) 

Among the Coptic atelas in the Egyptian Museum of the Vatican (Ate, Arch, Cristiana, VI, 127) are 
four Greek inscriptions (Nos, 70, 71, 74, 74.4) and one partly Greek and partly Coptic (No. 73). Nineteen 
amiphora-stampe and an inscribed plate from Alexandria, now in the Museo dell’ Accademia Etrusca at 
Cortona, are published by A. Nearer Mopowa (dna. Unie, Toscane, xiv, 13-.). In view of the fact that 
only six falwfilae defrionwn were known from Egypt, special interest attaches to a new example, dating 
from the fifth century of our era and bearing a long and well-preserved text: it was left by 'T, Reiwacs 
to the Inatitut de Papyrologie of the Faculté des Lettres of Paris, and has been edited, with photograph, 
text, translation and full commentary, by P, Connant (Hee, de phifol., Tv, 248 ff). 


I] 

[ now turn to indicate briefly some inscriptions which, though found beyond the confines of Egypt, 
are nevertheless of interest to students of Gracoo-Egyptian history and religion. 

Among the dedications erected at Delphi during the period of Aetolian supremacy RL Fiacerrbae has 
published (2.04, um, 19.) four fragments of a base which supported three or more statues, one of 
which, a4 the inscription indicates, was that of Arsinod TI, daughter of Ptolemy II Euergetes and of 
Berenice, dating from the seeond half of the third century £.¢.; another stutue, set up at the same period 
or o little earlier, wae that of Ptolemy Energetes or Ptolemy Philadelphus. N. Gaerpn has. shown 
(PAtlotogus, uxxxv, 150 1E: of. the summary by G. D{x] S[axcris] in Av, di filol, nyu, 261) that the 
chronological probleme presented by « well-known and often discussed inscription of Hualicarnasstn 
(Dirresnmncsn, 0.7.1.8., 16) arise from the failure of previous editors to reslize that of the stone, now in 
the British Museum (rit, Mus. fnver,, 906), almost half has porished: she Proposes «© new restoration 
of the text, showing that the lepie» was dedicated to Sarapis, Isis and Arsinod Philadelphns at some date 
after the death of Arsinod TI, which took place in 271-2870 nc. This the Inscription oan no longer be 
claimed na-evidence for the introduction of the cult of Sarapis by Ptolomy I Soter or for the Keyptian 
domination of Halicarnassus during hia reign. U. WILCKEN accepts this restoration in the main (Archi 
rx, 223 ff), though he expresses doubts about lines 2 and 3, but he criticizes the lattar part of Miss Guetrn's 
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article, which denies that we now have any unexceptionable evidence for the Hellenistic cult of Sarapis 
under the first Ptolemy, I must not do more than refer in passing to the discussion between W. ho.ne 
(JW.8., 1, 20.) and W. W. Tams (op. cit, u, 29 ff.) regarding the neutrality of Delos and to W. H. 
Porter's essay on Aratus of Sicyon and King Antigonus Gonatas (Hermathena, xuv, 293 ff), although 
they have frequent occasions to deal with the policy and foreign relations of Ptolemaic Egypt. 

P, Contant’ account of the sanctuary of the Egyptian divinities at Philippi (2.4, um, 76 ), 
excavated in 1920 and 1921, contains four Greek inscriptions unearthed in the sanctuary itself, which 
made ite identification certain—(a) the base of « statue erected by o priest of Isis, (4) a dedication to 
Horus-Apollo-Harpocrates offered by the same man, now described os priest of Isis and Sarapis, 
(c) o votive offering to Harpocrates, Isis and Sarapis, and (d) a votive ‘to the gods” by an ex-priest— 
as well as three Latin inscriptions attesting the cult of Isis Regina in and near Philippi. W. Peer has 
published an exhaustive edition, with a greatly improved text, of the Hymn of Isis from Andros, together 
with certain “cognate texta"—the arctalogiac of Isis from Cyme, loa and Cyrene, the enigmatic hymn 
from Gomphi in Thesaly, the Hyam of Anubis from Ciua, the poem of Mesomedes and an epigram from 
Cyrene (Der Jrizhymeua von Andros wid verwandte Texte, Berlin, 1930: reviewed by 0. WErNREIcH in 
D, Lit-#., 1930, 2025, A. Fainkenin @.04., oxo, 199%), and a valuoble article has also been devoted 
by P, Rovssen to the Cymean version of the Hymn of Isis (flee, 4. gr. xu, 137 ff: ef. G. D(x] S[axcris] 
in Hiv. di fl., uve, 670 £, BR. Dussacp in ev. Aist. rel.,o, 8641). I do not know an article on the same 
prose-poom by A. Sanad (Listy Filol., iv1, 76%}, P. Bovow has discussed “a much-sung pacan to 
Asclapius” (Xenia Bounensia, Bonn, 1929, pp. 36 ff), of which one of the four extant copies, dating from 
A. 97, was discovered at Ptolemais (1. Rom., 1, 1154: ef. J. U. Pownns, Collectanea Alexandrina, 
136 ff.), L. Roperr has examined the worship of Isis-Eleuthera, an assimilation between Ists and the 
great goddess of Lycia, and has collected the epigraphical evidence for ber cult found in the Lycian region 
(Rev. Avat, ref. xcvint, 56 ff). 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Thia year ia the fiftieth anniversary of the foundation of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, out of which the present Society has grown. Some kind of official celebration of 
the event is contemplated, but it has not yet been decided what form it is to take. 


It is unfortunate that in what should be a particularly auspicious year it has been 
found necessary to reduce the cost of the Journal by a very considerable amount. 
However, various economies in printing are being effected, and it is hoped that the 
reduction in the size of the Journal will be very slight. 


At Armant the season of excavation was short. The staff consisted of Mr. 0. H. Myers, 
Mr. H. W. Fairman, Mr. T, J. C. Baly, Mr. R. N. Lester and Mr. W. B. EK. Shaw. 
Through the kindness of the Senate of Manchester University, and by the generosity of 
Sir Henry Wellcome, Dr. J. Wilfrid Jackson was enabled to stay at Bucheum House 
during the season and to deal with all the osteological and conchological material. He 
also assisted greatly with the geology and the flint implementa. 

Some human cemeteries were dug and tombs of all periods were investigated. The 
most important results were obtained from a pre-dynastic cemetery ranging from 
5.0, 36-8.D, 80, There was a great quantity of pottery in an unusually fine state of 
preservation, some very well-carved slate palettes and many strings of interesting beads. 
There were also found the remaina of two beda, one woven from osier, somewhat similar 
to the modern sir, and one with wooden legs and framework. Two unusual objecta of 
stucooed linen were perhaps the most surprising find from this cemetery. 

Two archaic tombs showed remains of great splendour utterly destroyed by successive 
plonderings. Two, large Twelfth-Dynasty tombs produced a atela, a statuette and 
a splendid set of beads (all raised in their original order). 


Work began at El-'Amarnah last year on October 25th and continued until 
January 13th, 1932. The first piece of work dealt with was the clearance—begun at the 
end of last season—of the Great Wall which rons north and south between the North 
Excavation House and the cultivation, and also the raising of the painted plaster which 
had fallen in the gateway. This waa carefully recorded and much of it preserved, and 
judging from the painted cartouches found of Akhenaten, 8menkhkerér and Meritaten, 
and the absence of that of Nefertiti, it would seem to confirm the theory that Nefertiti 
fell from power towards the close of the reign. In this northern part of the site many 
large houses and estates were cleared, including the grounds of the Excavation House 
itself (U. 25. 11). Some good finds came from this district, notably an inscribed bronze 
cup, shaped like a lotus. 

Further south the north part of the North Suburb was completed, and evidence was 
found to prove that this was the latest built section of Akhetaten. A little north of this, 
and well out in the desert, towards the North Tombs, the three altars mentioned by 
Petrie were thoroughly dug. Later in the season the Royal Estate in the centre of the 
town, including Petrie’s Smal! Temple, his Houses 13 and 17 on the north of it, and the 
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priests’ quarters and magazines immediately to the south, were carefully cleared and 
planned. Inscriptions found named the temple “The Sanctuary of the Aten which is in 
the centre of Alhetaten.”’ Good finds were made in the houses and grounds; they 
included a complete alabaster vase over 30 ems. in height inscribed for Hatshepsut, and 
several fine trial pieces. 

Photographs, plans, coloured re-constructions, original objects and casts of those 
retained in Cairo, will be shown at the Summer Exhibition. 


Once again the Society is greatly indebted to Sir Henry 8. Wellcome, who has 
generously put at its disposal a room in the Wellcome Historical Medical Museum for the 
annual Exhibition. This will probably take place from mid-June to mid-July, and will 
be confined this year to the results of our three expeditions. 


We mentioned in Notes and News of last year the special efforts made by the 
President and other officials and the excavating staff of the Society to make the Summer 
Exhibition of last year a noteworthy event in Egyptological history. In view of this it 
is gratifying to be able to record that the Exhibition was visited by more people than 
all our previous exhibitions put together, the number of visitors being over 6000. 


Miss Calverley and Miss Broome have spent another patient winter working on the 
Temple of Seti at Abydos, The first volume of the publication should very soon appear, 
and in the mean time much of the material for later volumes is already collected. 


The publication of the Cenotaph of Seti I at Abydos, popularly known as the 
Osireion, by Dr. Henri Frankfort, has now reached the final proof stage, and will very 
shortly be issued. 


Although the lectures delivered during the winter were fewer In number than usual 
they cannot be said to have fallen below the standard of interest maintained in previous 
years. On November ‘5th Professor Margaret A. Murray, D.Litt., gave an ulustrated 
lecture on “ Egyptian Sculpture,” a stimulating subject in excellent hands, On January 27th 
and March 2nd Mr. G. D. Hornblower gave a lecture in two parte on “Old Customs in 
Modern Egypt,” in which he traced many interesting survivals to their sources. On 
April 6th Mr. T. A. Rickard, D.8c., A.R.S.M., lectured on “Metals in Antiquity”; in 
tracing the use of various metals in very early times, the lecturer dealt with many 
interesting points, among them the question of the earliest use of man-made, as opposed 
to meteoric, iron. 

With regard to future lectures, the summer lecture on the excavations at El-‘Amarnah 
will once again be followed by a cinematograph film taken on the dig. 


Professor F. Li. Griffith, who retires from his Chair of Egyptology at Oxford this 
year, and who also reaches the age of 70, is to be presented by the Society with a volume 
of Egyptological Studies dedicated to him. The presentation will take place on May 27th 
at a lunch given in his honour by the President and Mrs. Mond. 


We congratulate a German colleague, Professor Georg Steindorff, on the attainment 
of his seventieth birthday on November 12th of last year. 
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In a very recent number of the Journal we were able to congratulate Dr, A. E. Cowley, 
Bodley’s Librarian at Oxford, and a Semitic scholar of wide reputation, on the confer- 
ment on him of the rank of kmghthood. [tis with great regret that we record his death 
within a very few months of receiving that honour, 


The British Organizing Committee desire to bring to the notice of archaeologists the 
First International Congress of Prehistoric and Protohistoric Sciences, which will be held 
in London from August Ist-6th, 1932. The Congress will be divided into sections, the 
third of which deals with the Neolithic, Bronze and Early Iron Ages in the Ancient 
World. Historical civilizations will only be dealt with in so far aa the material is auxiliary 
to prehistoric and protohistoric studies or is treated according to their methods. The 
British Organizing Committee cordially invite the co-operation of archaeologists engaged 
in research in Egypt and the Near East, more especially those interested in the relations 
of the Near East with the Ancient Mediterranean World and the area of the Caucasus 
and South Russia, Agenda and mvitations will gladly be sent on application to the 
Secretary of the British Organizing Committee, Society of Antiquaries, Burlington House, 
London, W. 1. 


We are asked to call the attention of Egyptologists and Orientalists to a proposed 
publication of the life and letters of Dr, Edward Hincks, 1792-1866, a well-known 
pioneer in oriental studies, Some account of his life has recently been prepared, together 
with a selection of his voluminous correspondence. The latter includes letters from many 
English and foreign scholars, among whom are Layard, Gardner Wilkinson, Fox Talbot, 
Edwin Norris, G. C, Renouard, Max Miller, Leemans, Lepsius, Grotefend, Brugsch, Lassen, 
Oppert, Renan, de Rougé, Ménant, Chabas. The correspondence, and the diary which 
Dr, Hincks kept for the last eighteen years of his life, show the difficulties and 
disappointments which he encountered in his work, and throw much light upon his 
rivalry with Rawlinson. | 

The book is of considerable size, and the cost of printing and producing it is estimated 
at about £165 for 250 copies. This can only be met by obtaining private subscribers, 
If 165 persons will subscribe £1 each for a copy, the book can be produced. The cost of 
each copy would of course be lessened if a larger number of subscribers were procured. 
Those willing to subscribe for a copy are asked to write to this effect to Dr. Hincks' 
grandson, Mr. HE. F. Davidson, Baidland, Seaford, Sussex, who is preparing the volume. 





We have received the following from Mr. A. W. Shorter: 

“Since I wrote the article (Journal, xvi, 23 ff.) describing a scarab of Tuthmosis IV 
which bears an inscription mentioning the god Aten, Dr, A. M. Blackman has sv rrested 
to me a rendering of the last two lines, of which I was unable to make any sense. He 
proposes to read j, for my % in line 7 and to understand lines 7-8 thus: r rdét wn ng 
n hiswt mé rhyt r brpm ‘Itn » dt“in order to cause those of the foreign lands—or simply 
“the (or ‘these") foreign lands’—to be like the rhyt in order to contribute to Aten 
forever.” This is good Egyptian and makes excellent sense. Dr. Blackman also suggests 
two explanations of the two signs after "Itn in line 8: i 

(1) perhaps a bungled writing of — (r dt), but hardly likely in view of other clear 
examples on the scarab. 
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(2) — S)=n dt, ~ at this time, like — of the M.K., simply reading n; un- 
doubtedly the best explanation possible. 

I take this opportunity of adding a note on the writing of itn as || © in this text. 
It was established some years ago (Wolf, A.Z., urx, 110-111) that © alone is found a 
number of times as a writing of ifn, hence the expansion of such a writing to || “ is fully 
in accord with Egyptian hieroglyphic principles and should cause no great surprise. 

To conclude, as does Dr. Schifer in the September number of the Orientalistische 
Literaturzeitung, that the scarab is a forgery is indeed the easiest way out of the difficulties 
presented by it, but after carefully reading his article I must confess myself unconvinced 
by him. 


We note here several books which their authors have been good enough to send to 
us, but which, since they do not bear directly on Egyptology, we are unable to review 
at length 

eget excavations at Beth-Shan are dealt with by Alan Rowe in The Topography 
and History of Beth-Shan, and by G. M. Fitzgerald in The Four Canaanite Temples of 
Beth-Shan, and Beth-Shan Excavations, 1921-1925, The Arab and Byzantine Levels, These 
form Vols. 1-11 of Publications of the Palestine Section of the Museum of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

The Department of Antiquities in Palestine has begun to publish a Quarterly, of 
which three numbers have already appeared. 

S. A. Cook's Schweich Lectures for 1925 have appeared under the title Zhe Relujion 
of Ancient Palestine in the Light of Archaeology. John Garstang’s Joshua and Judges, The 
Foundations of Bible History, contains a critical analysis of the Biblical account of the 
period of the entry into Palestine and the Judges, in which due attention is paid to the 
resulta of recent excavation. That the time is felt to be ripe for the writing of Palestinian 
history is chown by A. T. Olmstead’s History of Palestine and Syria to the Macedonian 
Conquest, a large-scale work in which the literary evidence ts ably combined with that of 
the monuments. 

Qn the Mesopotamian side the only work we have received is Mrs. E. Douglas Van 
Buren’s Clay Figurines of Babylonia and Assyria. 
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Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology, issued by the University of Liverpool Institute of Archaeology. 
Vola. xvirand xvi. Liverpool University Press, 1930-31. 


‘The Liverpool Annals continue to maintain their high standard of interest and of production, Whilst 
the two volumes now under notice contain less of exolusively Egyptological interest than their predecessors, 
they are not on that acoount ineligible fur notice in this Journal, because a creat part of their space is 
devoted to archaeology in other regions of the Near Esst, and the results of the recent excavations at Ur, 
Kish, Crete and elsewhere have rivetted special attention on the mutual relationships of the cultures and 
civilizations of the great neighbouring peoples of Western Asia and the Eastern Mediterranean. The 
Annals and this Journal must be regarded as mutually supplementary to one another, as indeed they are. 
Volume xvi contains two Egyptological articles of unusual interest, Mr, Alan Shorter publishesa series 
of inscribed amulets that belonged to two functionaries of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasties 
respectively. The objects are not only fine specimens of their class, but they have the additional interest 
ef handing down to us a previously unknown title, “steward of the Sed-Festival Chapels." A very 
important contribution to the not-too-sbundant epistolary material from Egypt is provided by the 
publication by Professor Peet of two letters of the reign of Akhenaten. Unfortunately these letters-are in 
a deplorable state, but in spite of their fragmentary condition, Profesor Peet with his accustomed skill 
how been romurkably successful in compelling them to render up their secret, and his translations, broken 
as they necessarily must be, allow us to grasp their purport. The fullest possible palacographical vulue 
has been obtained from these fragments by photographs supplemented by hand-facsimiles, 

The xviith volume opens with a posthumous article from the pen of Dr. H. BR. Hall. He has described 
ind figitred an axe in the British Museum on the blade of which is depicted a man on horseback, The axe 
has been known since the days of Wilkinson, and if Dr, Hall was right in assigning it to the first part of 
the Eighteenth Dynasty, it is the earliest yet known Egyptian representation of horsemanship, Chariots 
and horses were unknown in Eeypt before their introduction by the Hykaos, and they do not become at 
all common in Egyptian art until some centuries later; riding is at all-periods very rarely depicted. 

The other articles in these volumes are concerned with regions other than Egypt, but reference may 
he made to the detailed account of the excavations at Nineveh by Dr. Kt, Campbell Thompson and 
Mr. . W. Hutchinson (begun in Archocologia, txxrx) which ia continued in Annals, xy. Thia report 
in accompanied by no leas than 27 plates, and such profuse illustration permite the detailed comparison 
of the antiquities discovered with those of Egypt, The magnificence of the plates haa long been « feature: 
of the dunals, The two volumes now before us contain 30 and 51 plates respectively, and their technique 
ia admirable, Apert altogether from the scientific value of the text, subscribers have in the plates alone 
a splendid return for their very modest subscription, 

| Wankes RK. Dawson. 


Dr. Eaxat Zvatanz, Dos meroitische Sprackproilem. (Anthropos, internationale 2atachrift fir Viilber- wnel 

Sprechenbunde, xxv, 140),) Souderabdruck. Vienna, 1990, Svo, 409-64, 

lt ia a rare pleasure to the reviewer to welcome a new recruit for Meroitic studies, Hitherto the 
veteran Professor Sayoe, ever eager for and efictent in new fields of research, and the well-known Africanist 
Profesor Meinhof alone have deigned to turn their attention seriously to this obscure subject ; but now 
at length it seam aa if both Egyptologist and Africanist must take notice. The late Professor Turaieif in 
Russia and Dr. Hestermann in Germany have in their time displayed some useful interest in 
Meroitic,. Now Dr, Zyhlarz, having mastered both the scanty liternture that has gathered round the 
Mervitic language and the original documenta collected for ita study, and auploying both knowledge of 
kindred African languages and remarkable powers of criticism and interpretation, has given ua a large 
contribution to the materials for grammar and yocabulary of this absolutely extinct language. 

Dr, Zyblars, who has just received an appointment in the University of Hamburg for African languages 
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with special regard to Hamitic, associates Meroitic with the Hamitic group, and I gather that he considers 
the names of the earlier Ethiopian royal families of Napata and Meroe to belong to an older phase of the 

In the first forty-seven pages of his essay he studies critically the decipherments and interpretations 
ilready given from the point of view of a grammarian. He accepts the alphabet and ite transcription 50 
far as the consonants (seventeen in number) are concerned, only substituting y for 4 and @ for F, but 
rejects the too precise equivalents ¢, i given for the vowel signa, vague and troublesome as they are, and 
replaces them by purely conventional symbols ¢, #, 1. It may be noted that while the sound @ is often 
unrepresented by any vowel aign, the letter © (here =) frequently occurs in the writing where no vowel 
deema to have existed in pronunciation. With regard to the new transcription, I beg to approve, only 
remarking that the aid to esr-memory afforded by definite vowela will be sorely missed by the student, 
From phrases and texts already sufficiently “translated” Zyhlara extracts words and grammatical elements, 
The verbal roots that can be recognized are monosyllabic and the syntactical position of words is shown 
chiefly by post-positions. To the verb is attached a similar element denoting the plural when either the 
subject or direct or even indirect object alone is in the plural, 

Fortified by these studies Dr. Zyhlarz then proceeds to uttuck documents hitherto only partly “trans- 
lated," and with very considersble success: the series of obeisance-graffiti at Philae, the column-inseriptions 
of Naga and Amira, the benediction formulae in the funerary texts. Then, breaking still newer ground, 
he identifies the pronoun of the frst person, points out an example of alliteration, and gives an approximate 
yersion of a formidable inscription in the “ Meroitic chamber” at Philae. 

It is at once refreshing and encouraging to follow Dr. Zyhlarz’s studies ; they consolidate the sequisitions 
already made, make new conqneata and prepare fresh victories, We now begin to realize the Meroitic 
language and its mechanism, instead of perforce contenting ourselves with the recognition of words chiefly 
harrowed by Meroitic from Egyptian. 

F. Lia. GRirriri. 


The Art of Eqypt through the Ages. Edited by Sir E. Dewtsos Ross. London, 1941, 

This work, which ia issued under the auspices of The Studio, covers the whole range of Egyptian Art 
from prehistoric to Muslim times, In addition to the ul subdivision into the main historic periods, 
special section is devote to objecta from the tomb of Tutfankhaman, and the section on Muslim Art is 
divided into Architecture and Metalwork, ete. The various sections are provided with short chapters of 
text written by specialists, the Editor provides an introduction, and « concluding chapter following the 
plates diacusses briefly the position of Egypt in the history of art. A useful index completes the volun, 

With regard to the aubjecta selected for the photographic plates, an excellent choice has been made 
from the masse of available material, and the result is a good general view of Egyptian artistic achievement. 
Apart from the well-known pleces which must always be included in such o work as this, we welcome 
especially such items as the fine head of Prince HemOn (p, 104); the curious statuette of Mesekhti (p. 123) ; 
the delightful little white mouse (p, 151); the charming stady of a small boy in the figure surmounting 
Tutfankhamdn's gold stick (p. 195); the four goddesses from that king's tomb (p, 200); and the reconstructed 
furniture of Queen Hetepheres (pp, 116-17). On the other hand, one feels the omission of any illustration 
of the Médiim geese as representing painting in the Old Kingdom, and the temple of Edfu (which is 
wrongly dated in the Saite instead of the Ptolemaic period) would be better represented by an exterior 
view showing the pylons, in order to give on idea of the general appearance of a complete temple of the 
later period, The temple of Khaffre¢ too cannot be said to be fairly represented by the fraction of it 
shown in Fig. 1 on p. 96. The illustrations of Muslim architecture are particularly excellent. 

Unfortunately, this book, excellent though it is on the whole, is not free from blemishes. Apart from 
the wrong dating of the temple of Edfu mentioned above, several errors have been noted, Two slips have 
been made in the Introduction, where it is stated that “ Manetho records upwards of twenty dynasties,” 
and that the sceptres of the Two Kingdoms were united under the Twelfth Dynasty; such mistakes os 
these ought to have been detected in proof. On p. 90 the palette of Nafr-mer is wrongly entitled “Stela 
of the Serpent King"; on p. 207 the captions have been transposed ; on p, 40 “statues” is misprinted as 
“stutues," and on py. 351, line 8 from bottem, “sight” should clearly read “site.” Further, many of the 
plates are ton dark and heavy in tone; a particularly gliring instanet is the wooden statuette of Sesostria I 
figured on p. 138, where the details of the face are almost lost; in this case a fresh photograph taken with 
a panchromatic plate and auitable filter would probably show a great improvement. Other instances of 
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this excessive heaviness of tone are the diorite statue of Khaffraf on p. 101, where the details of the wing 
of the falcon are completely lost in shadow!; the left-hand panel of Hasiréf on p. 113%; and the reliefs 
from Mér on pp, 143-44; the same comment might be made on other plates besides those specifically 
mentioned, 

RK. O. Favuk ER, 
Byblos et (Egypte. By P. Moxrer. Paris, 1988, 

The present publication gives the resulta of four seasons of excavations, 1921-24, on the site of Byblos. 
It consista of & volume of 310 pages of text and an atlas of 147 plates, nearly all in collotype. The volume 
af text contains an Introduction giving a rénend of previous work on the site and of the course of the 
excavations, a descriptive catalogue of the objects recovered arranged under the chapter-headings of the 
localities excavated, a chapter of conclusions summarizing our knowledge of the relations of Byblos and 
Egypt in the light of the newly discovered evidence, and a long list of additions and correctiona. 

Excavations were curried out both on the site of the temple of the city and in the cemeteries. The 
temple or temples have been so effectively ruined that nothing in the nature of a standing structure 
remains, bot MM. Montet was able to clear portions of two groups of ruins which he distinguishes tenta- 
tively as the “ Egyptian” and the “Syrian” temples, but which he admits may quite possibly be part of 
one and the same building. Unfortunately the expedition was hampered by having to dig on privately 
owned land, with all the difficulties which this entails, Nevertheless, evidence for the Egyptian connexion 
was not lacking. OF objects from the rains themselves the most interesting were an Egyptian bas-reliaf 
with two scenes of a king offering to Hathor, Lady of Byblos, attributed to the Sixth Dynasty, and 
i broketi stela of Ramesses IT, one portion of which shows the king making offering, while another bears 
the romains of a hieroglyphic inscription in bad condition; the photograph of the inscription published 
on PL. xxxrv is useless for purposes of study, and no other copy is given, 

Of greater importance historically were the foundation deposits from the temple, which yielded the 
names of a number of Pharaohs of the Old Kingdom, namely Wenia, Pepi I and Pepi U1, besides a broken 
fragment which may belong to either Mycerinus or Menkauhor, It is aleo stated that remains of Cheops 
and of Khasekhemui have been found in later excavations, thus carrying the dooumentary evidence for 
the Egyptian connexion with Bybloa back to the end of the Second Dynasty, In this regard it must be 
pointed out, however, that the grounds for attributing the monkey-vase No. 53 (Pl. xl, fig. 23, left) to 
Cheops are slight in the extreme, and the like remark applies to No, 64 (fig: 23, right), which is attributed 
to Chicen Mertitefs; scoording to the quite inadequate figure (which does not even indicate the shape of 
the fragment), the inseription shows in preceded by indeterminate traces on a broken edge which Montet 
interprets as = . 

The tombs of the local princes yielded the names of four “Counts” (Agty-) of Byblos under the 
Middle Kingdom, together with a number of objects of pure Egyptian style, the most important of which 
are 4 vase of obsidian mounted with gold bearing the name of Amenemhat II] and a coffer of the same 
materi with the name of Amenemhat TV. Another local dynast of lnter date was named Ahiram, in 
whose tomb was found o yase with the cartouches of Ramesses I. The most interesting object of this 
tomb, which had been pillaged, was a decorated stone sarcophagus, The base representa four crouching 
lions bearing the sarcophagus on their backs, while two more lions appear on the lid. The sides bear a 
scene of Ahiram seated at table, with a procession of attendants defiling before him. Above the acene, 
which extends along all four sides, ia a frieze of the Egyptian lotus-flower and bud pattern. The monument 
leo hears two Phoenician inscriptions, one stating that it was made for Ahiram by his son Tthotnal and 
the other threatening any invader who shall violate the tomb. The private tombs yielded little of interest 
except pottery and some bronze weapons. | 

The foregoing summary of the most salient features of interest will suffice to indicate that valuable 
redults have been attained, Unhappily, however, the material ia presented in a manner not at all con- 
venient. The objects found are shown in the plates in topographical order of the sites whence they were 
obtained, and there ia ne classification in an archaeological sense, Tho pottery in particular should have 
had fuller treatment. There are no line plates arranging the vesaela into types and periods, such as we 
are accustomed to find in English excavation memoirs, ao that the archaeologist working on the pottery 


' oy. Ermon-Ranke, Aegypten®, Pl. 6, fie. 1. 
* Of. Hirman-Hanke, op, cit. FL 10, fig. 1. 
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will have to draw up his own classifications from various scattered photographs and a few figures in the 
text. The same comment applies to the scarabs, where a series of line drawings would have doubled the 
valne of this aspect of the work; the published photographs of the designs are sometimes quite inadequate 
The plates also love in value through not bearing any indication of the acale of the objects figured, while 
to devote the whole of a collatype plate to a few such fragments as those shown on PL evi is sheer 
extravagance, And merely adds to the cost of publication without corresponding gain. Finally, though the 
usual table of contents and lists of taxt-figures ond of plates are provided, there ia no index, even of 
royal names, 
| R. 0, FavLexer. 


Awageetiifte Koptiach: Zoubertexte, By Dr. A, Keorr, 0.P, 3 vole Brussels, 1931, 


permeates Egyptian civilization in all directions aod through all periods, from the Pyramnd 
Texts to the apalla of the village wizard of today, The affects of the exchange of paganism for Christianity 
had been but superficial here; the ancient superstitions persisted, despite the fulminationa of the preachers 
—of Shenoute, for example. Lf we read the old-gnostic books and disallowed gospels we meet with plenty 
of magical names and words, now and then with directions for magical procedure, In the stories of the 
popular martyra the wicked magician is a standing character, to be outwitted and sometimes converted 
by the hero, who himeelf rarely escapes being accused of magical arta by his persecutors. We read of 
appeala to the magician in sickness, of mmulets and charme buried in the highway to impede progress, or 
nailed to ao hated pagan’s door, even written by a saint himself when ao peatilential anake needed exorcizing. 
To what a degree the Copts in daily life would still put faith in the gods and demons of their ancestors 
and how they were ready to combine appeals to these and to the saints and angels of the new religion can 
be well-seen in the texts or translations given us by Fr. Rropp. 

The basis of hia book is a body of hichly interesting pieces, here published for the first tune. Of these 
there are eleven, while of other four he has produced emended texts—among them two from my British 
Museum Catalogue, which badly needed improved readings, and Prof. C. Schmidt's revision of Rossi's 
long Tratfeato. In all 67 pages of text, mostly new: a very substantial contribution towards the scanty 
non-ecclesinetical literature of the Copta, 

The interest of the new material is great, both as folklore and liturgically, The most interesting group 
is perhaps tho fret, composed of those texta in which the old gods reappear {vol. H, 3-27); then the 
second group, since it contains the most curious—and obscure—text of all: no, xiii, Lord Carnarvon's 
long papyrus from Thebes, With scarcely un exception there is something fresh to be learned from each 
text: we make acquaintance with unfamiliar legends aud superstitions, whether by allusion, more or less 
obacure, or by direct narrative, with a number of new magical recipes or charms, potent in sickness or 
distress, and we gather many a new and, too often, still unintelligible word for the vooabulary, 

All have been edited with the minutest care in volume 1, while volume 1 contains translations and 
elaborate commentaries, not of the new texts alone, but also of all those already published elsewhere, 
making a total of 75 translations; and further, among these, versions of three Berlin papyri, whereof 
Prof, Hengstenberg has promised an edition. In his commentaries Fr. Kropp shows himeelf at home in the 
related literature, Greek as well as Coptic, while his third volume is devoted to a disenssion and estimate 
of his material, in its relations to folklore and to religion, 1.4. liturgical practice, and here reference might 
have been made to the ritual of St. Tarabl, BF. rv, 112, Rylands Copt. Cat. no. 467; to the super- 
natural beings whose aid the magical formula can compel; to the various mediuma through which the 
magician operates (animals, plants, names, words); to the magical act (prayer, exorcism, medical trest- 
ment) to be performed by him. Each volume is provided with several indexes and « number of plates 
and facsimiles help to make the book one of the moat important contributions to our knowledge of Coptic 
Egypt which recent times have seen. One amall text which might have been added (no. 295 in yol, xx of 
Wessely's Studien) has since been edited by Fr. Kropp in vol. i of Preisendanz's Pap. (fr. Mag. as 
ne. xlviil. 

In these days the scholar concerned with subjects so far from the beaten track as is Coptic magic may 
hold himself fortunate indeed if he can find a benevolent publisher, and Fr. Kropp is to be congratulited 
on having secured the help of M. Capart and the Fondation Reine Elisabeth for the production of his work. 


W. E. Cavs. 
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Tie Mirror of Egypt in the Old Testament. By Liout,-Com. Vicror L. Truwres, London and Edinburgh, 


The scheme of this short book is to take all the passages of the Old Testament which deal with 
connezions between the Hebrews and Egypt, and to illustrate and explain them by references to the dis- 
coveries of Egyptian archaeology. The idea ia well carried out, and the comments always interesting and 
often ingenious, The acthor has read widely and drawn cleverly on his own twenty years’ experience of 
Egypt. Ocensionally he ignores modern work which is of vital importance to his subject, as for instance 
Gardiner’s article in this Journal on Per-ramesau. Occasionally, too, be allows phantasy to run away with 
him, a8 when he suggests that the tawnin into which Aaron's rod waa turned before Pharaoh involves a play 
on the name of the Egyptian god Ptah-Tenen, or that there was something specifically Egyptian in Joseph's 
asking first: whether his father was well, and only afterwards whether he was alive, There are even a few 
actual mistakes of fact ; for example Tanis (Zoan) waa not the Hyksos capital. But what one misses moat 
if all is any statement of the position taken up by the author with regard to the nature and history of the 
O.T. narrative oa n whole. To take a single instance: is it worth while to discuss the position of the 
various halting-pluces in Sinai until we have considered whether we have any reason whatsoever for placing 
the biblical Sinai in the peninsula which now bears the name—and bears it eclely because tho pious pilgrims 
of the fourth century A.D, infinitely more ignorant of history and archaecology than ourselves, took it into 
their heads to locate the wanderings there! 

There are a few illustrations from photographs by the author, which are so good that they make us wish 
for more. The reading of the book is not facilitated by the author's quaint habit of inserting a comma 
hetween the subject of the sentence and its verb (“exuctly as a modern tourist or trader, has to have his 
passport stamped”). 

T. Exte Peer. 


The Jerispradence of the Jewish Courts in Egypt. Legal Administration by the Jews woder the Barly Roman 
Empire aa described by Philo Judaews, By Enwis KR. Goopgsovan. New Haven, Yale University 
Preaa, 1020. 2 und 268 Seiten, 

Das Recht in den Werken des jiidiachen Hellenisten Philo von Alexandrien ist bereits Gegenstand 
mehriacher Untersuchung gewesen; sowohl ex profeaso fiir tinzelne Moterien (2. B. das Strafrecht), als 
auch bel Textausgaben und Uebersetzungen (Heinemann) oder endlich in einem allgemeineren kultur- 
geachichtlhchen Zusammenhang. Es handelt sich jedoch bei diesen Arbeiten in erster Linie um die 
Festatellung des Verhiiltnisses der von Philo geachilderten—xum Teil m. E. anch nur poatulierten,— 
jadischen Rechtszustiinde in Alezandrien zu Beginn unserer Zeitrechnung sum Rechtssystem des Penta- 
teucha und zur rablinischen Tradition des Mutterlandes, so dass demeegeniiber die griechisch-rémischen 
Elemente naturpemiiss nur geringe Beachtung finden, Der Verfasser hat dacezen dices leteteren in den 
Vordergrund seiner Untersuchung gestellt und will durch eine ausfithrliche und systematiache Durch- 
besprechung der Philonischen Schrift de specialibus legibus nachweisen, dasa in der ligyptischen Hauptstadt 
damals eine selbatiindige rabbinische Tradition bestanden hat, welche sich unter ptolemifischem und 
rimischem Einfluss entwickelt hat und darwof guriickznfiihrende weitgehende Abweichungen geventiber 
der Veberlieferung ous Polistina zeigt, ohne deawegen jo von dieser abgeschnitten gewesen mn sein, Der 
Nuchweis griechisch-rimischer Komponenten rechtsphilosophischer oder positivrechtlicher Art in der 
jiidiselon Praxis Alexondriena wird von iim mit grosser Sorgfalt auf Grund von auagedehnten Urkunden- 
und Literiturkenntniasen geftihrt and liefert in seinen Einselergebnissen wertvolle Beitriize auch fir die 
Allgemeine Erfassung des griechisch-hellenistiachen und romischen Provingialrechts in Aegypten. Wir 
schen hier wieder einmal, wie ungemein aufschlusereich das Stadium der antiken Autoren sich gestalten 
kann, sobald wir in der Lage sind, thre Aussagen mit einem hinreichenden Urkundenmaterial zu ver- 
gleichen ; denn erat dadurch erhalten diese literarischen Zeugnisse den zu ihrem richtigen Verstindnis so 
notwendigen realen Hintergrund. 

oh will bier nur die wichtigsten unter den von Philo in seiner Schrift nach der Reibenfolgw der sehn 
Gebote der Sinsigesetagebung behandelten juristischen Tatbestiinde und Hechtsinstitute anfiihren, um die 
Aufmerksambkeit der Rechtshistoriker darauf zu Jenken. Lin Znsammenhang mit dem dritten Gebot ateht 
die Lehre des Eider und seines Schutses, sowie die gittliche und weltliche Bestrafung dea Meineides 
(zum lotzteren noch einmal apiiter 8.174), Das vierte Gebot tiber die Felertage gibt den Anlass sur 
Besprechung des Zinsrechtes und einiger Institute des Sklavenrechtes, worauf xiemlich unvermittelt das 
Intestaterbrecht folgt, Die hier von Philo mitgeteilte und begriindete Erbfolgeordnung geht gwar yom 
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ischen, in 4. Moses 27, 8 auliisslich dea Rechtsstreites der Tichter Zelophchada featgesetzen 
are aus, enthilt aber tiefeehende Abweichungen davon, die zum Teil materiell auch tiber das 
griechische Recht hinaus reichen und vielleicht,—das ist wenigstens die Ansicht des Verfassers 5. 60 f_,— 
ritmischom Einfluss cuzuschroibon sein kinnten; so vor allem in der Anffassung eines den Tichteri nehen 
dew Sihnen des Erblassers zustchenden Erbrechts. Beachtenswert ist weiters der Hinweis anf etme 
Berechtigung des Votera vor den viterlichon Onkelo (und Tanten), wou jetst unter anderem auch die 
bekannte Pargamene aus Duro-Suropos eu vergleichen ist. Gerade diese Urkunde ans einer makedonisohen 
Kolonie in Vorderasion aber, nach welcher der Vater und in desean Ermangelung auch die verwitwote 
Mutter,—entsprechend der hier strikte durchgefiilhrten Parentelenordnung,—sogar vor den firiidern des 
Erblassers berufon werden, seigt uns noch deutlicher als die griechiaschen Papyri Acoyptena, welchor 
Umeestaltungon die hellenistische Rechtsentwickiung auf erbrechtlichem Gebiet fahig geweaen ist. 

Vom fiinften Gebot leitet sich auch daa Ziichtigungsrecht der Eitern gegentiber ihren Kindern ab ; doch 
glaube ich nicht, dass die in Alexandrien vorgesehene Tétung des missratenen unverbesserlichon Kindes 
entgegen der bibliachen Vorschrift (5. Moses 21, 18 ff.) ohne Verfahren erfolgen durfte. Dus dafiir von 
Goodenough 5. GO ff. herangezogene tus wifae ae ects dex rimischen peterfamilias hat hier m. E. keinen 
Einfluss anegeilbt: denn auch die Titung des Sohnes, der die Hand gegen seine Eltern erhoben hat 
(tm § 243), sett ein richterliches Urteil vorausa, Lm Anschluss on daa sechste Gebot kommen dann die 
‘Sittlichkeitedelikta, tiber die wir cine Menge auch rechtsvergleichend wertvoller Details erhalten ; so z. B, 
fiber die Verfolgung und Abndung des Ehebrucha und fiber das von der Halacha getibte Orda! sur 
Ueberfihrung der verdichtigten Ehefrau, welches letetere allerdings kwum der alexandrinischen Praxis 
angehirt haben diirfte. Eherechtlich sehr interessant ist weiter die Bemerkung 0 $73; al yap dpohoyias 
yipor lrodurauotew, ale dedpde Gvopa eal yormeds cai ra dha rd fei curddae éyypderm, weil sie uns die 
Bedeutung der in den P. Freib, m, 26 &, sowie in BGU, 1050-1052, 1196-1101 enthaltenen Vertrige 
veranschanlichen ; ich vermisse aber dabei auch einen Hinweia auf die trots ihres hohen Alters doch au 
berlisksichtigendan aramilischen Papyri nus Elephantine. Zu den Vergehen gegen die Sittlichkeit gohirt 
endlich noch ein besonderer, auch im mut telussyrischen Rechtaboch (3 5, ool. 1, 78 ff.) wiederkehrender 
Tathestand (8, 13046), der von Philo, m1, §§ 169 ff, in einem breiten Rahmen behandelt wird, 

Beim Mord wird vorerst awischen @évor feocomwe und dom straflos bleibendon gh. deotery unterschieden 
und das Asylrecht auf den letzteren besolriinkt (8. 1184); dafiir aber wird nicht ollein die Anstiftung 
(Sochevr), sondern wie in der lex Cornelia auch der Versuch (¢ri@eow) dem @. ¢cotrwe gleich behandelt. 
Auf die tibrigen stark differenzierten Delikte gegen Loib und Leben, darunter zablreiche Fille von Sia und 
tHe, will ich nicht niber eingehen, obwohl wir gerade dafiir in den Diksiomata des P. Hal, | ein ous- 
gexeichneter griechisches Vergleichsmaterial aus Alexandrieon selbat haben, Eine Gegentiberstellung der 
beiderseitigen Normen zeigt tibrigens, dase die Unterschiede zwischen der jiidischen und der griechischen 
Rechtsanschauung auf diesem Gebiet weit grisser sind, ala Verfnaser 5. 137i und 5, 233 if aunimmt. 
Tftir méchte ich hier einen anderen Tatbestand hervorbeben, der in allen Geaetzgebungen Vorderasiena, 
yon den vorhammurapischen sumerischen Stadtrechten bia zum mittelassyrischen und dem hethitischen 
Rechtabuche normiert fst, niimlich das Schlagen einer Schwangeren mit titlichem Ausgang fiir die 
Leibesfrocht (3, 111 ff). Die von Philo gegentiber der einfachen Vorschrift in 2, Moses 21, 22 gemachten 
Thistinktionen diirften m. E. nor zum Teil auf griechische Einwirkungen zuriickznufilhren sein und sind 
daher auch fir die Interpretation der dlteren vorderasiatischon Normen von besonderem Wert. bo 
vierten Buche eriirtert Philo die drei letzten Gebote des Dekaloga. Im Anschluss an den Diebstahl und 
seine verschiedenen Erecheinungsformen, unter welchen sich auch der avdparodicpés oder Mensehenrauh 
befindet, werden dann eine Reihe yon Vorschriften eingehend besprochen, die sich auf die Uaieescidaatien 
und anf die Haftung des Depositare fiir Untergang und Diebstahl der ihm anvertrauten Sache bezieheti, 
wobei bei der rapadjen dudprvpos ei mebrgliedriger Reiniguogseid des Verwnhrers eine grosse Rolle spelt 
(8. 165). Der Tathestand dor Yrrudopapreyia wiederum bietet die Gelegenheit, daran aufschlusareicho 
Ausfiihrungen fiber das Beweisverfahren, sowie iiber die Aufgaben und Pflichten des Richters zu kniipfen. 
In diesem Teil zeigt es sich nach meinem Dafiirbalten om deutlichsten, wie Philo in seiner Schrift 
de apecialibys fegiius bestrobt ist, philosophische Grundsitze und Erwiigungen mit praktiachen Rechts- 
erfahrungen zn verbinden. 

Wie man schon aus diesem knappen Veberblick und noch mehr aus dem letzten Kapitel des hier sur 
Anzeige gelangendan Werkes (5. 21442) achen kann, ist der Inhalt der Philonischen Schrift ungemein 
reichhaltig und bietet sowohl dem Papyrologen, ala auch dem auf anderen Gebieten der antiken Rechta- 
geachichte arbeitenden Forscher eine Fille von Aufklirungen und von Vergleichsmaterial, die nicht 
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nbeachtet beiseite gelassen werden diirfon, Denn auch die alexandrinische Diaspora ist eines jener vielen 
kleinen Zentren, in deren Rechtsentwicklung die frachtbare Beriihrung ewischen Osten und Westen einen 
deutlich wahrnehmbaren Niederschlag hinterlassen hat, Aus diesem Grand hat sich der Verfusser zwei- 
fellos ein growees Verdienst erworben, indem er din einzelnen Normen mit dem griechisch-rimischen 
Hintergrumd ihrer Zeit in Verbindung gebracht und sie una damit einheitlich in einer neuen Releuchtung 
gereigt hat. Allerdings ist auch seine Untersuchung nicht frei von jener Einseitigkeit, die man nach der 
anderen Richtung hin den alteren Bearbeitungen zum Vorwurf gemacht hat: Gewiss hat Goodenough die 
praktischen Ziele, die Philo mit seiner Schrift verfolgte, treffender charakterisiert ala seine Vorgiinger, 
aber ich glaube trotedem, dase wir nur dann su einem cinigermassen richtig eingestellten Bild tiber den 
darin verarbeiteten Rechtsstoff gelangen kiinnen, wenn wir auch die Fortentwicklung des biblischen 
Gesetzes in der Tradition ansserhalb des iigyptiachen Dinapora, wie sie etwa ein Jahrhundert apliter in der 
Mischna niedergelegt worden ist, weiter herangiehen, so dass man auch gegentiber der Darstellung dea 
Verfassers die anders orientierten friihoren Wiirdigungen nicht wird entbehren diirfen. So wie diese auf 
der einen Seite die Selbstindigkeit der jiidisch-hellenistischon Rechtstradition in Alexandrien zu stark 
suguneten der Fortbildung aus dem Mutterlande herabdriicken, so geht anderseits Goodenough wohl allen 
freigebig mit der Annahme griechischer und selbst rimiseher Einwirkungen vor, und vor allem der auf 
S. 214 formulierte Schluasate, dass die von Philo gebotene Interpretation dea mossischen Gesetzes sich 
mit den “general principles" und sum Teil sogar mit den “ specific statutes of the Graeco-Roman system" 
decke, eracheint mir in dieser Verallgemeinerong mebr ala cewagt. Auch die Frage, wer des niiheren die 
Triger der alexandrinischen Tradition geweaen sind, bedarf ebenso noch eingehbender Klirung, wie das 
Problem ciner selbstindigen Kompeteng der yepourla und eines zweiten vom Verfasser angenommensn 
Jidischen Gerichtshofes (deter dieaorgpiov) in Alexandrien nach der rimischen Eroberung. Die 8. 249 ff 
entwickelte Argumentation hat gewiss vieles fir sich, aber der Umfang dieser 4ustindigkeit ist namentlich 
itt Kriminalsachen, wegen der Spiirlichkeit eindeutiger Zeugnisse, noch ziemlich dunkel, zumal wir nicht 
(len geringsten Anhaltspunkt fiir eine Analogie mit der von Augustus in Kyrene zwischen Griechen und 
Koémern geschaffenen Regelung (S, 19) besitzen, 

Bringt somit die vorliegende Schrift trotz: ihres neuen einheitlichen Gesichtapunktes gerade in Beaug 
auf die Hauptprobleme noch keine endgiiltige Lisung, so sind anderseits die darin euthaltenen Ant ere EL 
und der Portachritt, der im einzelnen erzielt wird, grows und wertvoll genug, um dem Verfasser den Dank 
der Rechtahistoriker mi sichern. 

AL, Sas Nioow, 


fethituche Staatevertridge, Ein Beitrag cu ihrer juriatischen W, ertung. Von Dr. Virtor Konodec, ( Lequniger 
rechtrrisenachafttiche Studien, heranagegeben von der Leipziger J uristen-Faloultit, Heft 60,) Leipeigr, 
193i, 

This is a scholarly snd well documented work in which the Hittite treaties which have come down to 
us are amilysed from the legal point of view. They are divided into two classes, international treaties 
male between equals, and treaties between the Hittites and their vassala, The main interest of the book 
for Egyptologists lies in the fact that the first class of treaty ia represented solely by the pact between 
Hattusilia ITT and Ramesses Il of Egypt, of which, as is well known, we have both the Hittite and the 
Egyptian versions. The author is not to be blamed for not having anything very original to say about this 
treaty, for the exhaustive treatments of Roeder in Der alte Orient, xx, 364. and of Langdon and Gardiner 
in this fowraal, V1, 170i have left practically nothing more to be auld, unless some new source of infor- 
mation should be discovered, At the sume time Korogec’s work is Important for the Egyptologist in so far 
aa it shows that the Rantesses treaty can no longer be treated aa an isolated unit but only as one of u 
group of allied diplomatic documents whose form—and even to seme extent details—were prescribed ley 
intormationsl were, 

T. Eaic Peer. 

The Tomb of Ken-Amun ot Thebes. Ry NonMax oe Gants Davies, with plates in colour by Nonman DE 
Gans Davies, H. R. Horeoop and Nixa px Gante Davies (The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Egyptian Expedition.) New York, 1030. 

It ia inevitable that an urtist who has worked as long as Mr. Davios studying and copying the tombs 
of the nobles at Thebes should have his favourites, and the tomb of Kenamin js clearly one of them, Tn 
order to realise how much loving care and patient labour have gone to the making of this book it is 
necessary to do as the reviewer has done and to work solidly through it, trying to sasimilate every word, 
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This is the task not of a day or two but of several weeks, so packed are the pages and plates with valuable 
material, Yet he who accomplishes the task will find it has been worth his while, for not only will he 
know this particular tomb bat be will have sequired a mass of general knowledge which will enable him 
to understand things which have been durk to him in other tombe. 

The book is issned in two volumes, Volume I contains the letterpress and most of the plates, while 
Volume IT, which is in folio, contains seven plates which were too large for the format of the firet volume. 
This arrangement is a compromise, and a perfectly satisfactory one, between the normal size in which the 
work of the Motropolitan Museum is issued and the sumptuous folio volumes of the Tytus Series, in which 
much of Mr. Davies's work has appeared. The book is beautifully made, the letterpress printed on good 
paper with wide margins in « large and cluar type with marginal headings, The illustration is most lavish, 
and in some cases we have actually a line plate, a monochrome oollotype and a colour plate of one and the 
ame subject. The plates that come from the hand of Mr. and Mra Duvies need no words of the reviewer 
to recommend them, and Mr. Hopgood proves himeelf a worthy collaborator, The frontispiece, which 
shows 2 dozen or so fish and a few Jotus flowers, is one of the most perfect studies in still life from 
Ancient Egypt, and the reproduction of the colours is a masterpiece of delicacy, 

For the letterpress Mr. Davies alone is responsible. [t is no essay task to find words to deecribe freshly 
and attractively the acenes on the walla of a tomh, especially when one has done it o hundred times before, 
Yet Mr. Davies contrives to make his matter interesting, and he does it by means of a style which ts in 
no sense light and easy—eome might, on the contrary, describe it as almost too solid—but which ts always 
correct, and which shows considerable variety and originality of thought, He has realised, too, that in 
translating from Eeyptian one must try to find the real English equivalent and not bo antisfied, aa too 
many of us are, with collocations of words which may be individually correct renderings of the Egyptian 
words but which ure wholly meaningless to thoas who do not happen to know what the original waa, 
There are few lapses from this ideal, even in the renderings of laudatory epithets, where they would be moet 
easily excusable, and the only serious one may be recorded simply as « curiosity; on p, 16 we find the 
epithet “One who, if he gives attention to anything in the evening, it is mastered early in the morning”; 
the substitution of “such that" for “who* restores grammar, if not grace, and the result is just an literal. 

Mr. Davies is always master of his material, and that mainly by reason of his intimate knowledge of 
the contents of other Thebun tombe, for the meaning of a particular scene can often only be profitably 
discussed by reference to parallela. A typical instance of the value of this knowledge is to be seen in his 
treatment of the New Year's Gifts scene. 

Technically and artistically this is an unusual and an interesting tomb. The wee of a yollow back- 
cround and of varnish throughout, and the combination of the finest decorative with the finest naturalistic 
work make it stand out among its fellowa. To say that we would gladly have heard more about these 
things from Mr. Davies ia in no sens a criticiam of this volume but the expression of a hope that he will 
aome day record for us in print some of his impressions about Egyptian art, In this tomb alone there are 
a dexen pointa on which we ahould like to have essays from hia pen. How comes it, for instanco, that in 
one and the same tomb we find such artistic contrasts as the highly conventional geese of Pl. axxi and 
the animals of the hunting scene? What is the precise method of rendering detail on the bodies of the 
animals in the latter scene, and how far can it be called an attempt at chiaroscuro? Or yet again: what, 
is the relation of natural to geometric line—see, for example, the near hind leg of the ibex—in the work 
of this same scence, and how far does this work anticipate the highly geometrical style which is one of the 
marks of the art of El-“Amarnah? All these are points of importance; Mr. Davies is continually increasing 
the materia! at our disposal for answering them, bit we hope that he will make time to answer some of 
them himself. 

The task of publishing « tomb involves not only the copying and description of the scenes lut also the 
translation of the legends which accompany them. It is quite usual for the copyist to hand these over to 
a philologist for treatment. Hut Mr. Davies has no need to do this; be ia himself a hieroglyphic scholar 
of « high order, and has an immense acquaintance with the kind of inscription that is likely to be found 
in an Eightesnth-Dynasty Theban tomb, Consequently his treatment of the inscriptions of this tomb is 
perfectly adequate. They are not always easy; some of them, indeed, are exceedingly difficult. To the 
philologist the most interesting is that printed on Pl. viii, in which the appointment of Kenamin to his 
office is related. The reviewer has spent many houre over these thirty-six broken lines in the hope of 
gathering up any little gleanings which might have been left by Mr. Davies, but the harvest is very 
meagre. It is contamed in the short notes which follow; several of the suggestions are made with extreme 
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Line 16. “It ia thy seoond self and will come to pass.” This supposes that £b pw dors is to be read, 
and that £t par is a complote clause in itself and Apes another. It is probably better to take Apr aa a 
participle, leaving the s to go with what follows. We then get é7-f pw fpr, “It ia thy will that comes to 
pass,” a type of sentence for which we have a good parallel in Pap, Prisee, 7. 2, ahr pe nm gr Apr, “It is the 
counsel of night that comes to pass.” For the construction see Sethe, .Vominaleats, § 139, where, however, 
some of the examples given perhaps contain not participles but Old Perfective forma. 

Line 17, gmntwf con hardly be present tense “he is just entering,” and the courtiers do not speak of 
or tu the king as wiiwt, Surely we must suppose that their speech ended about the middle of line 18, and 
that the narrative part of the ineoription was there resumed in some such words as “Then his majesty 
said, Gro and summon Renamiin... 

Line 1. That grgt should bean Old Perfective used actively seems highly improbable in an inseription 
of this date; moreover gry followed by a direct object of the person is very rare. The only alternative is 
that it should be the 2nd sing. active ddmy, and that the king, whose speech, as Mr, Davies rightly saw, 
began in L 17, is now directly addressing Kenamin: “Thou shalt equip it like thy predecessors.” “It” 
(de) is presumably the estate of Pre-nfr, mentioned towards the end of the previous line, For dw m nA 

the reviewer has no suggestion to offer, 

Line 22. dv cannot mean “and do not,” for it is not used so early as this in a negative sense, and in 
any case cannot negate the imperative. At the broken end of the line eh suggests 1 sel an [rp], 
“when T was Crown Prince” or something simular. 

Line 24. The correct restorntion and translation of this line are suggested by the Installation ineorip- 
tion of Rekhmiré, lines 6-6 (Sethe, Urk. ry, 1087): “Now the office of steward ia not sweet; it is bitter 
aa gall (read wold, not wied-/)}. Tt is copper round about! the gold of the house of his lord.” 

Line 24. dfral, The Jdmeaf form must have some point. Perhaps “Put forth thy arm (to poniah) 
when thou hast examined a orime.” 

Line 25. pait-f poo irt mitt. These words can Hardly: be: separated, sod give good sense taken toggtler: 
“The doing of righteousness is his (the steward’s) province,” or possibly “The doing of righteousness is 
what ts due to him” (i.e, to the god), If the second is correct we might continue “and he Joves bim who 
will establish it" (reading a[f]). But why is mr-af in the idmaf form? 

Line 32, afr Aft in this context must surely be the plirase for the royal diadem, The preceding word, 
however, is not the usual iry “he who is in charge of." Restore perhaps ap “who inspecta the royal diadem 
at the ceremonial adornment of the king.” 

Line 34, Tt seems quite impossible that win tmi-r thw should introduce a general statement in present 
time: “Por the overseer of cattle is prosperous of hand...” Here, as elsewhere, it must begin «a new section 
of the narrative; the speech of the courtiers ends at apd Ar, and the inscription is rounded off with « sbort 








account of Kenamiin’s aucosss in his office of overseer, followed by a line of landatory epithets and his. 


name. Translate “ Now the overmecr of cattle and atewnrd Kenamiin prospered... ..in all that he had to do. 
If be but stood befiire & task it was done... 

No Egyptologist will read this book without admiring the perfection to which Mr. Davies's technique 
in the publication of a tomb has been brought, A glance through the plates or, better still, a visit to the 
tomb itself will show that, for all ite interest, it, is one of the most severely damaged in the necropolis; and 
yet out of it Mr, Davies has managed to construct what is perhaps the most attractive memoir which has 
ever boon published on a single tomb, 

One small suggestion to conclude with. The idea of inserting opposite each plate a thin interleaf 
hearing its number and description, together with a reference to the pages on which it is described, is in 
itself excellent, but has one disadvantage, nately that it completely hides the plate numbers; endless 
time is thus spent in searching for a particular plate among the seventy, #0 much so that the ‘Teviewar 
soon found himself compelled to pencil at the top right hand corner of each interleaf its plate-number, 
Would it not be possible in future to print the plate numbers in this position? The users of the volumes 
would be grateful for them. 





T. Enuc Peer, 


' So Bethe, bot the sense given is mol very convincing, and mdr in Pap, Kahun, Pl, ti, 19 means “ aguinet,”* 
not “round about." Render perhaps ‘‘He is copper rather than gold for his lord's house." inking both motuls 
metaphorically, and contrasting them like * bitter’ and “* sweet" ahove. 


i. 








Statuette of Sekhmet or Ubastet in steatite. 
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TWO STATUETTES OF THE GODDESS 
SEK HMET-UBASTET 


By ALAN W, SHORTER 
With Plates x and xi. 


The photographs on Plate x reproduce the lower half of «a statuette of carved steatite in 
the collection of Mr. G. D. Hornblower, who very kindly suggested that I should describe 
it in the Journal, and also generously provided me with these photographs of it. 

The upper part of the enthroned figure is missing, the lower part is clothed in the tight- 
fitting dress of women and goddesses, and we are able to conclude, from a study of the carvings 
which decorate the throne, that the statuette was one of the goddess Ubastet, or of Sekhmet, 
into whom she so often merges, The height of the piece is -8 em. The carving of the whole is 
very fine, but the skill of the artist is shown pre-eminently in the figures of coda and demons 
adorning the sides of the throne and of the base, which are exquisitely worked in low relief. 
The front of the statuette has suffered more damage than any other part, the steatite having 
flaked off in large pieces, carrying away the lower part of the goddess's legs and the reliefs or 
inscription which must have deeorated the front of the base, The reliefs may be described as 
follows, and are shown enlarged on Plate x. 


[. Left side of throne (PI. x, fig. 3) 





Dsiris, squatting, wearing 3/-crown, collar and counterpoise, and holding crook and 
wis-sceptre, 
(2) Serpent, standing erect upon its tail. | 
(3) Horus, squatting, wearing double crown and holding w3s-sceptre. 
(4) Bearded god, squatting. 
(5) Sebek, with head of crocodile, advancing and offering two vessels of wine (1). 
lenater B: 
(1) Hathor, squatting, wearing sun-diak, horns and uraeus, and holding papyrus-sceptre. 
(2) Khonsu, represented as a man, walking, wearing moon-lisk inside crescent upon his 
head, and holding a wis-seeptre in the right hand and a flagellum in the left. For 
an exactly similar representation of the god see Lanzone, Dizienario di mitologia 
egizia, Pl. ccoxlin, fig. 3, where the god is called, in the accompanying hieroglyphic 
inscription, “ Khonsu in Thebes, Nefer-hotep, Horus at the head of the Two Lands.” 
(3) Nephthys, squatting, wearing her name-group upon her head, and holding a papyrus- 


(4) Serpent as A (2). 
(5) Ram(?)-headed god, advancing and offering two vessels of wine (?)*. 


* For ram-headed gods carrying offerings, depicted on the throne of Sekhmet-Ubastet, see Cairo No, 30085 
and porhapa 39033, Cot. oen., Statuettes de divinites, 250-00, 
Journ. of Egypt. Arch. xvi. 18 
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Register C. An inscription: di-tn “nh wid: énb “nh-—r, “May ye grant that Ankh-Hor live, 
prosper and be healthy.” A prayer evidently addressed to the deities represented on 
this object on behalf of the dedicator of it, who is named Ankh-Hor. 


| IL. Right side of throne (PI. x, fig. 1) 
Register A: 
(1) Sekhmet or Ubastet, with head of lioness (or cat!), enthroned, wearing wraeus on 
head, holding a papyrus-sceptre in one hand and “nf (7) m the other. 
(2) Male deity with uncertain head, advancing, holding wis-sceptre and nj), 
(3) Winged serpent, standing erect upon its tail, 
(4) The deity Nehebkau, as a serpent provided with human legs. 


Register 5: 
(1) Osiris, wearing jif-crown, collar and counterpoise, aquatting upon a stool with a low 
back. 


(2) Male deity advancing, holding wis:eceptre and flagellum. Khonsu-Neferhotep? 

(3) Serpent standing erect upon its tail, It has a male, bearded head, and its human 
arms have been cut off near the shoulders, 

(4) Serpent as LA (2). 

(5) Sekhmet or Ubastet as IT. A (1), but without uracus. 

Register C: 

(1) Male deity, with indeterminate, non-human (?) head, advancing, holding wis-sceptre. 
The ‘mA in his left hand has almost entirely vanished. 

(2) Male detty with human (?) head, advancing, offering. 

(3) Nehebkau as IT, A (4). 

(4) Deity with animal's head, species uncertain, seated on a throne. 

(5) Male deity, the lower portion of whom is broken away, with head of a jackal (? 4.¢., 
Anubis), advancing, holding w3s-sceptre. 


Ill. Base, left side (Pl. x, fig. 3) 


(1) The goddess Uto as an uraeust, upon the palace-sign. Above, judging from the 
traces, was a bird of some sort, probably a vulture or hawk, but only the tail 
remains, 

(2) Sekhmet or Ubastet as IT. A (1). 

(3) Mummiform figure standing, holding flagellum, The god Imseti ? 

(4) Winged serpent, similar to LL A (3). 

(5) Serpent as I. A (2). 

IV. Base, right aide (PL. x, fig. 1) 

(1) Male deity with damaged and therefore uncertain head, advancing and offering. 

(2) Serpent as 1. A (2). 

(3) Ditto. 

(4) Sekhmet or Ubastet aa II. A (1). 

(5) Thy, holding sistrum and flagellum, advancing, 

(6) Nehebkan, with human legs and arma. 


' As on the Cairo statuette No. 30127; op, cit., p. 279, 
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V. Base, back (Pl. x, fig. 2) 
(1) Thy as LV (5). 
(2) Nude person or child, in « sitting position. 
(3) Serpent as I. A (2). 


VI. Back of throne (PL. x, fig. 2) 


Registers A, B and’: four figures of the goddess Taurt, holding the symbol s3 in front of her, 
in each register, 
Register D: 
(1) Male deity with indistinct head, advancing and offering (1). 
(2) Nehebkau as [V (6), 
(3) Ubastet, seated on throne, holding a sistrum im the right hand and a papyrus-sceptre 
in the left. 
(4) Khonsu-Neferhotep, as L B (2). Disk and crescent almost obliterated. 
Register E: 
(1) Sebek (7) with head of crocodile (?), advancing and offering (*). 
(2) Nehebkau as IV. (6). 
(4) Serpent upon a sledge, 


The statuette of Whastet, which bears the number 63516 in the British Museum collections, 
has already been published in the British Musewm Quarterly, vi, No. 4, p. 101, but it is here 
republished (Pl. xi) in greater detail in order to consider the gods and demons represented on 
the sides of the throne, I am indebted to the Keeper of the Department for permiss 
this. 

The statuette is of sandstone glazed blue-green, and measures 10-6 ins, (27 cm.) in height. 
It may probably be assigned to the Twenty-second Dynasty. The strangest feature of the 
object is the cat’s face, which is made of bronze attached to the stone figure (the latter shows 
the ruff, and is therefore properly of Sekhmet), The eyes were originally inlaid with some trans- 
lucent material, such as crystal, now vanished; the backing of gold leaf, intended to give a 
yellow glow like a cat’s eyes, alone remains, We are here concerned, however, with the figures 
carved in open work on the sides of the throne. They may be described as follows: 





I. Left side of throne (PI. xi, fig. 2) 
Register A: Serpent with four coils, 
Register B: 
(1) Bearded god walking. 
(2) Nehebkau, with human legs and arms. 
(3) Serpent, made to look like the dd-symbol by the addition of three cross-bars. 
(4) Serpent with a head at each end, the heads looking outwards, 
(5) Serpent as last, but with heads looking inwards. 
(6) Duamutef, mummiform, standing, holding the bandage, 
Register C: dd-symbol, on either side of which are two “Girdles of Isis.” 
l6—-2 
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IT. Right side of throne (PI. xi, fig. 1) 

(1) Serpent with two coils, having a head at each end. Beneath the foremost head is 
attached a pair of wings; beneath the rear head are three cross-bars to give the 
appearance of the dd-symbol, as in [L. B (3). 

(2) Nehebkau as I. B (2). 

(3) Male deity with lion’s (7?) head, walking. 


Register I: 
(1) Serpent with two coils and a head at each end: above it is an wracus. 
(2) Cynocephalus ape. 
(3) Nehebkau as serpent with human arms, but no legs. 
(4) Ibis supporting upon its beak a fa-sign enclosing an ostrich feather; part of the beak 


is broken away. 


Register C: 
(1) Serpent. 
(2) Nehebkan as IT. B (3). 
(5) Male deity with cat’s (7) head, walking. 
(4) Douamutef, mummiform. 
(5) Separated from (4) by a dividing line (probably inserted to fill space), an uraeus with 
human head, ¢.e., the goddess Uto. 


The presence of a large number of these deities on the throne of Sekhmet-Ubastet may be 
easily explained by the fact that they are known to be connected in some way with that goddess, 
Thus Taurt, who presides over child-birth, is represented owing to the part played by Ubastet 
herself as a birth-goddess'; Khonsu appears elsewhere as the son of Mut-Ubastet and Amen- 
Ré-Harakhte*; the child Thy would be naturally thought of as son of Ubastet when she is 
identified with Hathor, and the cobra Uto is a deity with whom Sekhmet-Ubastet was easily 
equated, in her capacity of the Eye of Rec. The appearance of Osiris and Horus, again, ia not 
difficult: of explanation, and presumably the seated goddess with the head of a lioness (or cat?) 
is Sekhmet-Ubastet herself, while the god with a lion’s (?) head who oceurs on the British 
Museum example is perhaps Maahes, who appears at Denderah as the son of Ubastet®, The 
aserpent-god, whom we have assumed to be the deity Nehebkau, and the other snakes are not 
so easily explained, and I propose to leave all discussion of them for another paper, in which 
; hope before long to deal with the whole question of the nature and history of Nehebkau and 

18 @asOciates. 





' See, ¢.g.. Brugach, Diet, géogr., T21. She ia, of course, there thought of aa Hathor. 
' See Brogsch, Religion wad Mythologie der alien Aegypter, 334. 
* Budge, (ods of the Egyptians, 1, 446, 
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THE USE OF NATRON IN MUMMIFICATION 
By A. LUCAS 


Despite the numerous descriptions of the mode of embalming practised by the ancient Egyptians 
that have been written, beginning with that of Herodotus in the fifth century B.c., there is 
still a considerable difference of opinion regarding both the method and the materials employed, 

Az it seemed exceedingly probable that the secret was present in the known facts, although 
it had hitherto escaped notice, and in the hope that it might be revealed, the writer has ven- 
tured to go over the well trodden ground once more and to try, without bias, to re-state the 
significant facts and to give the conclusions that arise from them. 

In order that the chemical aspect of the matter may be understood, it may be stated that 
natron is a naturally occurring compound of sodium carbonate and sodium bicarbonate. As 
found in Egypt, natron always contains sodium chloride (common salt) and sodium sulphate 
as impurities, these being present in very varying proportions. Thus in fourteen specimens of 
natron from the Wadi Natriin analysed by the writer the proportion of common salt varied 
from 2 per cent. to 27 per cent., and that of sodium sulphate from a trace to 39 per cent.1; 
and in three specimens from El-Kib the common salt varied from 12 per cent. to 57 per cent. 
and the sodium sulphate from 11 per cent. to 70 per cent. 

The facta may now be enumerated, and at the end of each series a short summary will be 
given and, when all the facts have been marshalled and summarized, the conclusions that 
follow from them will be stated. 


Solid Natron 

This has been found aa follows: 

1. In vases and jars in tombs. Examples: (a) in the tomb of Yuaa and Thuiu® (Eighteenth 
Dynasty). This was probably refuse embalming material, as it was contained in fifty-two large 
jars “wrapped up in bits of cloth” and in one instance at least it was a mixture of natron and ° 
sawdust; (}) in ten large jars in the tomb of Maherpra* (Eighteenth Dynasty), This, too, was 
probably refuse embalming material, as it was mixed with resin and aawdust; (c) in the tomb 
of Tuttankhamin‘ (Eighteenth Dynasty); (d) in an Kighteenth Dynasty tomb at Thebes® 
and (e} in a Twenty-first Dynasty tomb at Sakkarah". 

The significance of some of this natron ts not known, but in two instances, as already 
suggested, it was almost certamly refuse embalming material. In the tomb of Tuttankhamin 
& vase containing nutron! was in the same “kiosk” as another vase containing resin of a kind 
somewhat similar to that used (with linen) for packing the abdomen, and this natron, therefore, 
may have had a direct connexion with the embalming. Another specimen of natron from the 


1 A, Lucas, Natural Soda Deposita in Egypt (112), 16-16, 

? J. E. Quibell, The Tom) of Fuad and Thoiu, in Cat. gen. du Musee du Carre (1908), pp. v1, 75-7. Analyses 
by the writer. 

* Lortet et Gaillard, La forune momifice de Pf Ancienne Eqypie, 1 (1906), 317-18. 

* Howard Carter, The Tomb of Tut-ankh- Amen, tt (1927), 32, Analysed by the writer, 

° Submitted by the Department of Antiquities and analysed by the writer. 

® Submitted by C. M. Firth and analysed by the writer. 
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same tomb! was mixed with an aromatic gum-resin, almost certainly incense, and this probably 
had no direct connexion with the embalming. There were also two other specimens’, the meaning 
of which is not apparent. 

2. Buried in cemeteries with refuse embalming material. All the examples that can be 
traced have been found at Thebes, the dates of the specimens ranging from the Eleventh 
Dynasty to the Persian period®, 

$. Enerusting a wooden embalming platform and the four wooden blocks belonging to it 
that were doubtless used for supporting the body; also encrusting four wooden ankh-signs and 
a wooden object used in connexion with embalming. These, which are of Eleventh Dynasty 
date, were found by Winlock at Thebes* and are now in the Cairo Museum, where the writer 
has had an opportunity of examining them. In addition to natron, there is alae resin on the 
platform. 

4. On certain mummies, Examples: (a) in two packets attached to the feet of the mummy 
of an unknown woman found in the tomb of Amenophis IT; in one of these packets there was 
a mass of epidermis and in the other there were portions of the viscera, in both cases mixed 
with natron; (4) covering an anonymous mummy from Dér el-Bahri?; (c) as minute crystals 
on both the exterior and interior surfaces of a mummy examined by Granville’, which were 
proved by analysis to consist of “carbonate, sulphate and muriate’ of soda,” that is to say 
natron, mixed with potassium nitrate and traces of lime; (d) as small white crystals on a mummy 
(probably Twentieth Dynasty) in the Leeds Museum*, which were analysed and found to 
consist “almost entirely of carbonate of soda, with some muriate? and sulphate,” Also on the 
bandages from the same mummy®*; (e) impregnating the tissues of the mummy of Nekht- 
Ankh? (Twelfth Dynasty): ({) impregnating the brain of the mummy of a boy from the tomb 
of Amenophis II" (Kighteenth Dynasty); (y) impregnating the resin from the cheeks, mouth, 
arm aud rib respectively of certain mummies of the Kighteenth and Twentieth Dynasties", 

5, Mixed with fatty matter in mummies, Examples: (a) in the body of Menephtah" 
(Nineteenth Dynasty) and (4) in the mouth and body cavities of certain mummies of the 
Twenty-first and Twenty-second Dynasties" 1, The material was examined by Schmidt, who, 
in his original paper™, attributed the fatty matter to butter that had been mixed withthe natron, 


! Not yot published. Analysed by the writer. = 
2 The refuse embalming miterial from the tomb of Totankhamiin was found ina“ put” near the tomb 
“about ten years before the tomb was discovered. The material was in “large earthen pots,” in which, 
among other articles, were “small bags containing a powdered substance," which was doubtless natron. 
(Themlore M, Davis, The Tom of HormAali and Toustinthamanou | 1012), 3.) See, too, A. Lansing, in Aull. 
Met. Museum of Art, New York, Pt. ur (1020), 12, Fig. 4 (three lota); H. FE. Winlock, op. cit., Pt, o (1022), 
4, Fig. 54 (five lota); 1024, 31-2, Fig. 30 (two lots); 1928, 25-6, Figs, 90-1; EB. Naville, The Temple of Deir 
ef Anker, 0 (1806), 6; 0 (1807), 16. A noumber of these «pecimens have been analysed for Mr, Winlock by the 
writer. * Winlock, op, cit., Pt. m (1922), 34, Fig. 33. 

* G. Elliot Smith and Warren H. Dawson, Egyptian Mummies (1024), 101. A. Lucas, Preserrofive 
Materials waed ly the Ancient Egyptians in Bmbatming (1911), 6-7, . 

* Mathey, Note eur wne inomie ononyme de Deir ef Bahri, in Bull. de PTaet. Eayptien, Qe aér., no.7 (1886), 
IS6-05, (. Maspera, Les monies roynles de Deir ef Rokri, in Meém. dela Mission Arch. francaree au Caire, 
t (880), 7R2-7. 

‘ T. J. Pettigrew, A Aistory of Egyyitien. Munonies (1894), 62. * fe. chboride, 

* W. Osburn, An Account of on Egyptian Mummy Presented to the Museuin of the Leeds Philosophical 
and Literary Society (R28), B, 44, | 

"MM. A. Murray, The Tomb of Tivo Brothers (19 Li), 47. 

© Lucas, op. cil. 14-10; Journal, 1, 122-3. 

4G. Elliot Stith, in Ann. Sere. vit (1907), 111. See aleo p, 128. 

WW. A, Schmidt, Chemische u, biologische Uatersuchwngen w. agyptischem Mumien-material ete., in 
eeitechr. fi, allgem. Phyeol., Bd. vir (1807), 309-72. 
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and this is still quoted, although, in a later paper, Schmidt stated very definitely that, as the 
result of further work, he had changed his opinion and that he believed the fatty matter to 
have been derived from the bedy; (c) from the pelvis of a female mummy called “Mummy 
No. 1” found in the tomb of Amenophis Hf (Highteenth Dynasty), the fatty matter having 
probably been derived from the body?. 

Summary. Examples Nos. 2, 3, 4 (a) and (), and 5, prove, and probably No. 1 also, that 
solid natron was employed in connexion with embalming in a number of instances from at 
least as early as the Eleventh Dynasty to as late as the Persian period. 

Natron Solution 

Not only was natron employed in the solid state, but it was also used in the form of a 
solution, and such a solution has been found on two oceasions, once by Brunton® in an alabaster 
canopic jar from a royal tomb of the Twelfth Dynasty at Lahun, in which, however, there 
were no viscera, and once by Reisner* in three compartments of the alabaster canopic box of 
Queen Hetepheres (Fourth Dynasty), the remaining compartment being dry, owing probably 
to leakage from a defect that existe in that particular corner of the box. This natron solttion, 
which was analysed by the writer, is of approximately 3 per cent. strength and contains 
the usual impurities of Egyptian natron, namely, common salt and sodium sulphate, In each 
compartment of the box is a flat package wrapped in woven fabric (presumably linen) that 
almost certainly contains viscera. 

Stummary, If it be accepted that the packages contain viscera, it is proved that in the 
Fourth Dynasty the viscera of a royal personage were preserved in a natron solution, and the 
example from the Twelfth Dynasty would seem to be evidence that the practice was still in 
use, at least occasionally for royal personages, about a thousand years later, 

Salt 

Common salt (sodium chloride) has been found in the solid form both on mummies and on 
non-mummufied bodies. Examples; (a) on the mummy of Menephtah* (Nineteenth Dynasty), 
the skin of which Elliot Smith states was “thickly encrusted with salt’; (6) as a few tiny 
crystals on the skin at the top of the shoulders of the mummy of Tuttankhamiin®-7 (Kighteenth 

) and (c) as a small aggregate of crystals inside the innermost (gold) coffin at the head 
end; (2) in small amount (1-5 per cent.) with resin from the mummy of Nesikhonan® (Twenty- 
first Dynasty); (e) on a Coptic “mummy” (fifth bentury A.D. ) from Nage ed-Dér'; ( f) on bodes 
of early Christian date from near Aswan, the wrappings of which “were heavy and aticky with 
salt®,” a number of specimens of which were analysed by the writer; (y) on certain mummy 
tissue examined by Schmidt™, who states that the authentic embalmed material was largely 
impregnated with salt, in many cases the interior of the mummies being entirely covered with 
salt crystals. The Coptic mummies contained the most salt and in one instance 8-5 per cent. 
occurred in the arm muscles, Ruffer, commenting on this, writes": “These observations of 
Schmidt have not been confirmed so far, and are all the more remarkable because Coptic 

1 W. A. Schmidt, Uter Munienfetiaiuren, in Chemiker-Zeitung (1908), Nr, 65, 

® Lucas, Preservative Materials, 7, 

®° Guy Brunton, Lahwn, t (1020), 2), Analysed by the writer. 

‘ 4G, A, Reisner, in Soll, Museen of Pine Aria, Boston, xxv (1928), 81. 

F Elliot Smith, ifid, * Annlyaed by the writer. 

' D. E. Derry, Report upon the Examination of Tut-onth-Amen's Mummy, Appendix |, in H. Carter, 
The Tomb of T'ut-ankh-Amen, wt (1927), 152. 

* Lucaa, Preservative Materiala, 19, 20. 

® Reisner, Archaeologica! Survey of Nubia, Report for WTS, 100, ® Pp, 136, 1. 13. 
ba ales phate Ruffer, The Uae of Natrow and Salt by the Ancient Eyyptiana, in Cairo Scumtific Journal, 
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mummies (so-called) show no incision; salt has been placed on the integuments, and itisdifficult, 
if not impossible, to understand how under such ciroumstances the quantity of salt mentioned 
by Schmidt can have penetrated into the muscles, 1 have seen the inner surface of the body 
cavities—the muscles, liver and other organs—of Coptic mummies covered with white crystals, 
but these were erystals of fatty acids and not salt!, The mummies which | have examined often 
contained inside the wrappings lumpe of common salt; and in one case a lump of sodium 
chloride about the size of a fist was lying on the anterior surface of the abdomen; but it appears 
to me very doubtful whether much salt has been used, as the wrappings had not been infiltrated 
with visible crystals of salt, and analysis did not reveal any abnormal quantity of salt in the 
skin or muscles,” | , 

The mummy of Menephtah, which is described by Elliot Smith as being “thickly encrusted 
with salt,” ts in the Cairo Museum, where by the courtesy of Mr. R. Engelbach, the Curator 
of the Museum, the writer has recently had an opportunity of examining it, and he ventures 
to suggest that the description “thickly encrusted” applied to the salt on it is unfortunate and 
is likely to convey a wrong impression, as meaning that the mummy is entirely or almost en- 
tirely coated with a thick layer of salt, which is not the case. 

The skin of the mummy, which is mostly of a light brown colour, is very putely and 
mottled, the patches consisting of a number of areas, some of considerable size, that are white, 
and the mottling taking the form of numerous small, raised spots, practically of the same colour 
as the skin, covering the chest and abdomen and occurring also on the forehead and having 
the appearance of an eruption. Neither the white patches nor the mottling is salt. With respect 
to certain of the white patches, Elliot Smith says" “a thin layer of red paste had been applied 
to the face. In places this has now peeled off leaving white patches,” A further white patch 
round the mouth appears to be where the beeswax covering for the mouth has been removed. 

Although the skin of the mummy contains salt, most of this is invisible to the naked eye, 
There are, however, a few very small areas where there is an efflorescence of tiny salt crystals, 
so small that they can only just be seen without a lens. 

The skin of the mummy is slightly acid, this acidity being due to the presence of fatty acids, 
and it seems probable that some of the white patches may be caused by these same acids, an 
efflorescence of which, looking very like salt, was found on all the layers (about twenty) of 
what was manifestly part of the original wrappings, These were very dark brown in colour and 
contained resin and a trace of salt. Other parts of the wrappings, which appeared to belong to 
the re-wrapping of the mummy, also contained a little salt. The * white cheesy material” 
mentioned by Elliot Smith®, with which the body had been packed (4 small portion of which 
atill remains attached to the inner surface of the abdominal wall), consists essentially of S08), 
doubtless formed by the combination of fatty acids, derived from the body, natron, The 
acidity of the body of Menephtah is not proof that natron, which is alkaline, had not been 
used for embalming, since, as will be shown later‘, two pigeons that had been treated for 
40 days with natron were both acid, due to the fact that the slight amount of natron left after 
washing had been more than neutralized by fatty acids and possibly other acid decomposition 
products of the body. The salt, too, on the mummy of Menephtah is not evidence that salt was 
employed for mummification, since the small amount present might easily have been derived 
from that occurring naturally in natron, as actually was the case with the pigeons treated with 
natron4, 


' The writer has alao examined a number of specimens of white eftlorescent material from mummice, 
including one example from the liver of a Coptic mummy, that proved to be fatty acids (Lucas, op. cit., 55). 

* Elliot Smith, op, ei., 110, ) 

a [hid * See p. 134. 
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With regard to the few crystals of salt on the mummy and in the coffin of Tuttankhamiin, 
the amount was eo small that it is unlikely to have been derived from the use in embalming 
either of salt or of natron containing salt, and it appears much more probable that it came from 
the water used in washing or in ceremonially sprinkling the body. Although the water from 
the Nile at Elephantine was esteemed the most efficacious for this purpose, it is Improbable 
that it was always employed and, if not, then the alternative would be (a) water obtained from 
the river locally, (4) water from a acted pool? or from the sacred lake of a temple, or (c) well 
water, the last two of which, (4) and (c), would probably often contain a considerable proportion 
of salt®, Some such explanation might also reasonably account for the small amount of salt 
found with the resin from the mummy of Nesikhonsu, or this may have been derived from salt 
contained as an impurity in natron. 

In early Christian times many of the bodies on which salt has been found were not mum- 
mified and these, therefore, may be left out of account in the present discussion, The Coptic 
“mummy from Nagt ed-Dér mentioned, although termed a mummy in the deseription that 
accompanied the specimen of salt received for analysis, had probably not been mummified. 

Summary. So far as the foregomg examples of the use of salt are concerned, when the 
explanations suggested are taken into account, there is no evidence that salt, either solid or 
in solution, was usec in embalming until early Christian times, when it was frequently employed 
in the dry state, generally outside or between the clothes or wrappings. 





Pathological Evidence 

The evidence for the use of natron or salt may be considered from the point of view of the 
pathological changes, if any, that have taken place in the tissues caused by these materials, 
The only studies of this kind known to the writer are those of Sir Armand Ruffer, who examined 
a large number of mummies, chiefly of late perioda, in order to study “pathological changes 
histologically,” 

Ruffer at first accepted the current idea of a bath in which the body was soaked and, as 
the outcome of his earlier investigations, he stated that “It appears to me probable that the 
solution used was one of ‘natron,” but that this ‘natron’ consisted chiefly of sodium chloride 
with a small admixture of carbonate and sulphate of soda4,” Later, however, as the result of 
further work, he evidently changed his opinion, since in an unfinished article published after 
his death he wrote as follows: 

_ The histological study of the skin does not pomt to the regular use of a natron bath’,” 

. there is no evidence whatever for the supposition that the body waa ever steeped in 
a oabron solution®.”’ 

“The wound through which the organs were extracted is always clean, not encrusted with 
natron and nothing in its state suggests exposure to the action of a caustic Auid'.” 

“Microscopical examination of the muscles of the abdominal wall does not suggest contact 
with natron. Even if, after immersion, the natron had been carefully washed out of the body 
—a very difficult and tedious operation—some chemical or histological evidence of use of the 
natron bath would have been expected. There is no such evidence.” 


1 A. M. Blackman, m Mroe, Soc. Bibl, Arch., xu (1918), 614. 

* At the present time the water of the sacred lake at Karnak is very salty and, in addition to commen 
salt, it contains both natron and sodium sulphate. Originally, doubtless, this water was sweet, but owing 
to the position and low level of the lake the various salte now present in considerable quantity would soon 
begin to accumulate, (A. Locas, in Ann, Serv., xxv (1925), 50-1.) 

* Ruffer, Histological Studies on Egyptian Mummies, in Mem, Inatitn’ Egyptien, vi (1911), fase. mm, 31. 

* Ruffer, in Cairo Scientific Journal, re, 48-51. 
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“The organs, which had first been removed from and then replaced in the body, also ahow 
no sign of having been steeped in natron, and it is very difficult to believe that any amount 
of washing could have removed the natron so thoroughly as to leave no trace of it behind!” 

“Microscopically the parietal and visceral pleurm, the capsule of the liver, the kidneys and, 
above all, the intestines show no signs whatever of having been in contact with an alkaline 
Aid?” 

...the contention of Schmidt, who asserts as a fact that the bath used was one of sodium 
chloride. The chemical evidence on which this theory is based is of the thinnest and the 
biological evidence is practically nil!.” 

“My objection to the theory of the natron or salt bath is that, unless a saturated solution 
of either was used, it would have led to the most intense putrefaction... .If, on the other hand, 
# saturated solution was used, then, in spite of all successive washings, some excess of salt or 
natron should be present eitheron the muscles, skin orelsewhere, This, however, isnot the case!,” 

“Although, therefore, I agree that salt and natron were used by embalmers I can find no 
evidence that the bodies were placed either in a natron bath or in a salt bath*.” . 

Summery. The evidence from the pathological examination of mummies furnishes no 
justification for thinking that the bodies were soaked in a bath or solution, 

Was a Bath employed? 

In view of the considered opinion just quoted from such a competent authority as 
Sir Armand Raffer, the question of whether there ever was a bath of any sort may reasonably 
be raised, When and how the idea of a bath originated it is unnecessary and profitless to enquire, 
but it certainly dates from Pettigrew’s time (1834) and was accepted by him, since not only 
does he repeatedly refer to a bath but he quotes* a translation, by Laurent, of Herodotus’ 
description of the methods of embalming, in which it is stated that in the first of the three 
methods described “they steep the body in natrum," which can only mean in a solution, and 
that in the second method they “lay the body in brine,” again meaning a liquid, since brine 
isa strong salt solution. In the third method the statement is merely that ‘they salt the body,” 
which is suggestive of the use of dry sult, rather than of a solution. In a rendering, by Elliot 
Smith and Warren Dawson, of the passages in Herodotus relative to embalming, it is stated* 
with respect to all three methods that they “soak” the body ‘in natron,” which can only 
mean in a solution of natron, But the translations of Herodotus by Rouelle (1750), Rouyer 
(1809), Wilkinson (1841), Rawlinson (1862) and Godley (1926) respectively make no mention 
or suggestion of a bath or solution. According to Rouelle®, in the first method “ils salent le 
corps en le couvrant de natrum”; in the second method “on sale le corps”, and in the third 
method “on met le corps dans le nitre®.”” Rowyer's tranalation® is identical with that of Ronelle, 
except that for the third method he uses the word nafrum in place of nitre, | 

According to Wilkinson’, in the first method “they salt the body, keeping it in natron”; 
in the second method “they keep it in salt” and in the third method “ they... .salt it.” 

Fle. 

* Unfortunately Ruffer's paper waa left unfinished at the time of his death,#o we are deprived of hia 
alternative sugyestion. 

7 Pettigrew, op. cit, 46, * Elliot Smith and Dawson, op, cif, 57-8. 

| *G.F. Rouello, Sur fea embouimemene dea gypliens, in Hiaiure de [ Acodémie Hoynle dea Sciences, année 
1750 (Paris, 1754), 126, Roulle states (p. 127) that the nitre of the ancients was not aaltpetre, but natrum, 
o “ = sel aeaee ara tlamt: . ae natron. ; a ae a | 
are OT, svORne rr (ee emnnemens dea inicio Koyptiend, in Deacriniion def neiquites 
M émeires, 1 | 1800), 200, Rouyer aays (p, 212) that castes sins bbincad fois ani ker eae where 
it opcurred abundantly as “carbonate de soude.”* 
7. G. Wilkinson, The Manners and Customa of the Ancient Lgypians, 0 (1541), 462-3, 
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According to Rawlinson!, in the first method “the body is placed in watrwm”; in the second 
method the body is “laid in matrum” and the third method is to “let the body ee in nerfrim.”” 

According to Godley*, in the first method “they conceal the body for seventy days, em- 
balmed in saltpetre’,” which strongly suggesta that it was hidden in, or covered with, solid 
material; in the second and third methods “they embalm the body.” 

Turning now to the original Greek, the word used by Herodotus (11, 86-8) to explain the 
operation of embalming i in the three methods described is the same in each case, namely, 
rapryevoum, which is the third person plural, present indicative, active voice of the verb 
originally meaning to preserve fish with salt’, and hence the literal meaning is that they (the 
embalmers) preserved the body in a manner similar to that in which fish were treated. But, 
as the description is qualified in one place by the word Airpw?, meaning “with natron,” to 
embalm, therefore, meant to preserve the body like fish, but using natron instead of salt, 
Both Herodotus® and Diodorus (1, 7; 11, 1) employ other tenses and variants of the aame verb 
and also related nouns in connexion with embalming. Variants of the verb are used, too, by 
Herodotus (u, 77°; rx, 120) with reference to preserved fish and preserved birds and by 
Diodorus (1, 3) for seesaived fish, In order to understand the method of embalming, therefore, 
it becomes necessary to know in what manner fish were preserved anciently, which may now 
be considered, But before doing this, the modern practice may usefully be described. 

The principal methods of preserving fish at the present day are salting, smoking and tinning 
in oil, the two last of which need not. be dealt with, as they were not known anciently and have 
no bearing on the problem. 

The first method? consists in packing the gutted and “headed” fish in water-tight re- 
ceptacles (troughs or barrels), in alternate layers with coarse dry salt, The fish are not quite 
dry, and the water present, and also the body fluids which exude, are absorbed by the salt, 
which has an affinity for water, with the result that a saturated solution of salt (brine) is 
formed, in which the fish soak, After this preliminary treatment, the method varies, certain 
kinds of fish, especially herrings and mackerel, being kept in the brine (pickle) until aold te 
the consumer; but usually after several days the fish are removed from the brine and stacked 
in heaps with alternate layers of salt, Aided by the pressure from the weight of fish and salt, 
more uid exudes and drains away. After about a week the pile of fish is turned over, those 
that were at the top being now placed at the bottom and vice versa, After about another week, 
the fish are firm, flat and fairly hard and dry. They are, however, further dried, either in the 
open air or by artificial heat, and in this condition they will last indefinitely, if kept in a dry 
place, whereas herrings and mackerel or other fish, which are not dried, will only remain in 
good condition so long as they are kept in the brine. 

In Egypt, where preserved fish (jizsith) is largely eaten, the preparation, when properly 
carried out, isaa follows*: the fresh fish (ungutted) are laid on a sloping cement floor and washed 

! G. Rawlinson, Mistery of Herodotus, 1 (1862), 86-8, 

1 A.D. Godley, Herodotus (1926), The Loeb Classical Library, 11, 86-8, 

* The word Airper, usually vitpor in later Greek writings (¢.g., Strabo, Geography, xvm, 1, 23), means 
natron (natural soda) and not saltpetre, as tranelated by Godley. 

* For the meaning and use of the word see H, Stephano, Theseurus (fraecae Linguoe, vin, 1843-7. 

= a, 67, 69, 85-90: mn, 10, 16; vt, 30. 

* Godley's translation “preserved with brine” is misleading, sinee brine means o salt solution, whereas 
salt is not mentioned, but only inferred, and there ia no indication that a solution was used and a strong 
probability that cry salt was employed. 

* P. C. Clonke, Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, Red Discofouration on Dried Salted 
Fish (1023), 6-7. Fish Curing, in Ency. Brit. 14th edition (1929), 8. 

Mae of Public Health, Report on the Sale of Fish ond the Preparation of “* Fiesith” in Egypt 
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with water, after which coarse salt is well robbed into the gilla, mouths and scales, and the 
fish are then placed in heaps, covered with dry salt and matting and allowed to remain for 
a period of from about three to five days in summer and for a few days longer in winter. 
During this treatment, the body fluide (which readily putrefy) drain away and salt solution 
penetrates and subsequently dries, and the fish are ultimately left almost dry and impregnated 
with salt, 

Frequently the above-mentioned process is varied by being incompletely followed, but, 
apart from this, there are also other variants, such as washing the fish, placing dry salt in the 
mouths and gills, then packing it with dry salt m baskets, where it is left for several days, after 
which it is re~packed with clean salt in tins, jars or barrels, which are closed and left for several 
months*. Another method is to wash the fish, pack it (with or without salt) in baskets (where 
it 18 left for several days), then put it into tina or jars with salt and leave it for about three to 
twenty days, when it is removed, washed and replaced in the tins or jars with clean salt 
and sealed’. A further variant is to treat the fish with dry salt for about a day and then to 
place it in barrels in strong salt solution (brine), Fish prepared by this latter process rapidly 
putrefy when removed from the brine*. Fish prepared by dry salting are often kept in brine 
until sold to the consumer®. At Tor (Sinai) the fish are gutted, salted and dried in the 
aunt, 

Anciently in Egypt, according to Wilkinson4, fish were preserved by being “opened, salted 
and hung up to dry in the sun”, and the operations of opening and drying are shown on the 
walls of certain tombs. Diodorus (1, 3) states that fish were preserved (mummified) and ex- 
ported from Egypt in large quantities; these must have been dried and were probably also 
salted, 

The fullest account of preserved fish that can be found in the works of the ancient writers 
is that by Athenaeus?, a native of Naucratis in Egypt, who lived in Rome at the end of the 
second and the begining of the third century A.D, Athenaeus discourses at ereat length on 
the subject of preserved fish as an article of food, mentioning it more than sixty times in the 
space of a few pages. To describe it he always employs the same word, or one of its de- 
rivatives, that is used by Herodotus and Diodorus not only for preserved fish but also for 
mummies, and in one instance (m, 119) he calls attention to the use by Sophocles of the same 
word for mummy as for preserved fish. Some of the Egyptian preserved fish is termed 
“excellent,” but of the Mendesian variety it is said, “fish which even a mad dog would not 
taste” (mm, 118), which one would think must have been similar to the present-day badly 
prepared fissith. Some, and probably most, of the preserved fish mentioned by Athenaeus was 
salted and dried and not pickled in brine, since he writes “sharp-snouted pike, which jagged 
lumps of salt adorn” (itt, 116); “lightly salted’ (aprinkled, m, 119); “in baskete I will bring 
salt fish of Pontus” (mt, 119); “I sprinkle more salt on the salt fish” (m1, 119); and Diphilus 
is quoted (m1, 120) as saying that salt fish “is dry.” Athenaeus, however, also mentions the 
use of brine for preserving fish (nz, 117), though the passage is not very clear. He says: “Take, 
however, a mackerel three days out of the water before it enters the salted water (pickle) and 
while it is still new in the jar and only half-cured (half-mummified),” which seems to suggest 
that there was a preliminary treatment witli dry salt before the pickling in brine®, 

In a number of papyri written in Greek that have been found in Kgypt, dating from about 


1 Op. cil,, 26-7. * Op, cit. 5, 18, 

3 Gp, cu,, 4, 6, 17-10, 2-3. 

‘J. G. Wilkinson, The Anvient Ryyptions, m (1890), 181, 189, 100, 

* The Deipaosephiate, ot, 11-121, 

* Mackerel is one of the few kinds of fish pickled in brine to-day. See p. 191. 
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the first century a.p. to about the seventh century a.p.', the same word, or a variant of it, 
that is used by Herodotus and Diodorus to deseribe both the making of mummies and the 
preserving of fish is employed sometimes in connexion with mummies and sometimes in 
connexion with fish, and in one instance, where the context does not help, it has not been 
possible for the translators to say whether a certain word means fish-salters or embalmers. 

Summary. There is nothing m the original Greek of Herodotus’ description of embalming 
to warrant the idea that a bath or solution was used in which the body was soaked, The 
phraseology of Herodotus, Diodorus, Athenaeus and other writers makes it perfectly clear that 
the ancient Egyptian process of embalming the human body was analogous to that used for 
preserving fish, and Herodotus amplifies this by stating that natron was the preservative agent 
used. ‘The modern method of preserving fish, apart from amoking and tinning in oil, which were 
not known anciently, is usually by salting and drymg, though ‘a few kinds are preserved in 
brine. In Egypt at the present day fish are generally preserved by means of dry salt. Anciently 
in Egypt fish were preserved by drying, with or without the use of salt. 


The Effect of Natron and Salt 

Some years ago*, when the writer accepted the prevalent idea that the process of mummi- 
fication included soaking the body in a solution of either natron or salt, in order to satiafy 
himself that such a method would not destroy the soft tissues, he soaked two chickens (plucked 
and eviscerated) for 70 days in an 8 per cent, solution of natron and one chicken for the same 
length of time in an 8 per cent. solution of common salt. There was much putrefaction with 
considerable smell in both cases, After the soaking, the chickens were immersed in water for 
about a minute and then exposed to the air for a fortnight to dry. Under the conditions of the 
experiments and with the particular strength of solutions employed, all three chickens were 

preserved, but the two that had been in the natron solution were in a much better condition 
than the one that had been in the salt solution. These mummified chickens were kept for thirteen 
years before being destroyed, at the end of which time they were in as good a state of preserva- 
tion as when they were first prepared. Unfortunately no determinations were made to ascertain 
whether or not the skin and flesh of the chickens had become impregnated with natron and 
salt reapectively, and in order to remedy this omission, further experiments have recently been 
carried out, using pigeons in place of chickens and a 3 per cent. solution of natron® and salt 
respectively instead of an & per cent, solution, 3 per cent, being the strength of the natron 
solution found in the canopic box of Queen Hetepheres, 

Moreover, in order to determine the effects of dry natron and salt, experiments with both 
these materials were also made as follows: a thick layer of natron® in one case and of salt in 
the other was put at the bottom of a glazed earthenware vessel, and on this in each vessel 
a pigeon (plucked and eviscerated) was placed, which was then thickly and completely covered 
with natron or salt, the body being concealed as described by Herodotus. The duration of all 
four experiments was reduced from 70 days, which was the period previously chosen, to 40 days, 
the latter being probably more nearly the time taken anciently for this part of the embalming 
process? 


1B. P. Grenfell and A. 8. Hunt, The Oxryriynchus Popyri, 1, 84; 01, 256; 1v, 228: vi, BG: x, 24: The 
AmAeral Payri, 1, 150. Grenfell, Hunt and H. L. Bell, op. cit. xvi, 202. Gronfell, Hont and D. G. Hogarth, 
Fayum Towna and their Papyn, 105, 107, The same rendering also occurs in the Zenon papyri ond other 
papyri that need oot be particularized., 

® Lucas, Preservative Materials, O10. 

* Containing 20-4 per cent. of sodium chloride (common salt) and #5 per cent. of sodium sulphate. 

‘ PF. LL Griftith, Stories of the High Priests of Menvphia (1900), 29-20. 
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At the end of 40 days the experiments were discontinued and the pigeons were taken out 
of the natron and salt and examined, The pigeon that had been in the matron solution was 
bleached white, but was whole, plump and in good condition with the skin intact. It was 
rinsed under the tap, immersed in water for 15 minutes, drained and dried. Whileit was draining, 
putrescent blood-coloured fluid came away for several! hours, and a slight smell of putrefaction 
remained for some weeks, The pigeon from the salt solution waa no longer recognizable as such, 
having been reduced to a formless mass of skin, bones and fat (no flesh). The remains, which 
were bleached white, were rinsed, washed, drained and dried like the other pigeon. During 
the 40 days the pigeons were soaking there was a very strong smell of putrefaction from both. 

The pigeons that had been buried in solid natron and salt respectively were much alike, 
being hard, dey and much emaciated, with the skin intact: they were practically free from 
disagreeable smell, of which there had been very little during the 40 days of burial. Neither 
pigeon was bleached. The natron from the one, where it had been in contact with the body, 
was discoloured and consolidated from the effects of the exuded body fluids and contained a 
large number of amall dead insects (probably larvae). On dissolving this natron in water, the 
solution was much discoloured and a considerable number of additional insects became mani- 
fest. There were also & number of these insects adhering to the body. The salt from the other 
pigeon had become slightly consolidated from the exuded body fluids, but waa not visibly 
discoloured, though on dissolving it in water a discoloured solution was produced, in which 
were a few dead insects similar to those from the first pigeon, but there were no insects on the 
body. After nine days’ drying the pigeons were examined for the presence of natron and salt, 
There was no visible efflorescence or other perceptible indication of either, but on testing, salt 
was found to be present in all four instances, in two of which it had manifestly been derived 
from that contained in the natron, There was no natron present on the two pigeons that had 
been treated with this material, the bodies being very slightly acid, as were also the two pigeons 
that had been treated with salt, though with these latter the acidity appeared to be slichtly 
greater, 

Summary. Birds (chickens and pigeons) may be preserved whole and in goo condition by 
soaking them either in an 8 per cent, solution of natron for 70 days or in a 3 per cent. solution 
of natron for 40 days. Birds may be preserved, too, though not nearly in such good condition, 
by soaking them for 70 days in an & per cent. solution of common salt, but they are not 
preserved when the strength of the solution is reduced to 3 per cent, Birds are dried and 
excellently preserved by packing them for 40 days either in dry natron or in dry galt. Birds 
that have been treated with natron do not contain natron, but are acid, the alkali of the natron 
having been more than neutralized by acid decomposition products from the body. These 
birds, too, contain salt derived from that onginally present as an impurity in the natron. 
Birds that have been treated with salt contain salt and are also acid from the acid decomposi- 
tion products of the body. 7 | 

Argument 

The available significant facts having been stated and summarized, it now remains to be 
seen what conclusions may legitimately be drawn from them. The purpose of mummification 
was to preserve the body for all time in aa life-like a condition as possible and the method of 
doing this adopted was, at its best, first to remove the brain and other viscera, except the 
heart (all of which, especially some of the abdominal viscera, readily putrefy), then to dry the 
body and, as a further measure of protection, to wrap it in a large number of layers of linen 
cloth and finally to bury it in a dry tomb. Since about 75 per cent, of the human body by 
weight consists of water, todry it is not an easy mutter, and there are two methods by which 
this may be done, one by means of heat (which may be either the natural heat of the sun, or 
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the artificial heat of a fire) and the other by the use of some material (dehydrating agent) that 
will abstract and absorb the water. Drying such a bulky object and one contaming so much 
water us the human body by exposure to the sun would be a very slow process even in 
Upper Egypt, and still slower in Lower Egypt, especially during the winter, when there are 
many sunless days. There is not the slightest evidence that the ancient Egyptians ever employed 
such a method, 

It is sometimes stated, however, that the bodies of the dead were dried by artificial heat, 
Thus Rouyer says!, “JI est certain que les embaumeura...les placoient dans des étuves,” and 
Dawson thinks? that it is “probable that fire-heat was used, through the medium of some 
apparatus of which we at present have no information.” He also says*, “considerable heat 
must have been required to remove the moisture absorbed during their long immersion in salt 
water. We do not know, however, whether this was done by the heat of the sun, or by fire; 
probably both methods were employed... ." During the Mond excavations in the necropolis 
at Thebes a chamber was found in the tomb of a certain Hatiay, “where a vast number of 
dried mummies were piled up almost to the ceiling*,” and Yeivin, who was associated with 
the work, states! that “the mummies, to judge from their appearance, seem to have been dried 
over a slow fire, which would explain the amoky appearance of all the chambers and passages 
above.” What there was about the mummies to suggest fire-drying is not mentioned. The 
mere fact of 30 many mummies being together in one tomb seems to be strong evidence against 
this having been the place where they had been prepared, for it is difficult to believe that a 
large number of people should have handed over the bodies of their relatives to the embalmers 
and, in the absence of any general cataclysm, should never have reclaimed them. 

The piling together of numbers of mummies in one tomb has often been reported and 
Rouyer says*, “on trouve des milliers de momies entassées les unes sur les autres”; Pettigrew 
states* that Captain Light “found thousands of dead bodies placed in horizontal layers side 
by side”; Rhind states’? that “bodies of the humbler classes were, at Thebes, deposited m 
large catacombs. ..and piled together to the number, it is said, of hundreds”; Belzoni states* 
that one place “was choked with mummies,” and again®: “Thus I proceeded from one cave 
to another all full of mummies piled up in various ways,” and Wilkinson explains” that 

“mummies of the lower orders were buried together in a common repository.” 

That the tomb described by Yeivin was emoke-blackened is no proof that the smoke was 
that from a fire used to dr¥ human bodies, and there is ample evidence that such blackening 
of tombe, which is not uncommon, is generally due to one of two canses, namely, either to the 
tomb having been occupied as a dwelling or to the use of smoky torches by robbers or sightaeers. 
Not. only in this case, but also in all others, there is a complete absence of any evidence for the 
drying of human bodies in ancient Eeypt by artificial heat. Such a method would have been 
very expensive on account of the great searcity of fuel in the country, besides which 1t was not 
necessary, since perfect desiccation may be obtamed by means of a dehydrating agent, as is 
proved by the experiments on the pigeons already described. The drying of the body is not 
mentioned either by Herodotus or by Diodorus in their accounts of the methods employed for 
embal 

One dehydrating agent, the nse of which for preserving fish was probably well known in 

1 Rowyer, op. ou., 2132. 2 W. Dawson, in Journal, xi, 45, 

* Dawson, Contributions to the History of Mummification, in Proc, Royal Society of Medicine, xx (1927), 851. 

‘ §, Yeivin, in Liverpool Annala, xm (1928), 15, 

* Rouyer, op. cit, 214. ® Pettigrew, op, cif., 44, 

7 A. H, Rhind, Thebes, ite Tombs and their Tenants (1562), 132. 

® G. Belzoni, Operations and Recent Discoveries in Egypt and Nwhia (1820), 157, 

© Beleond, op. cit., 157. 10 Wilkinson, op. cit., 11, 400. 
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ancient Egypt at an early date and certainly in Greek times, was common salt, and, as this was: 
plentiful and very effective, one would have expected salt to have been employed in munmerni- 
fication, but, as shown, it was not used until the early Christian period and then not to the 
best advantage, but only in comparatively small amount, often placed, not in contact with 
the body, but outside or between the clothes or wrappings, where any drying effect must have 
been almost negligible, and its use may possibly have been ritualistic or conventional, rather 
than practical. That it was indeed natron and not salt that was the deh ydrating agent employed 
there cannot be any reasonable doubt, for not only is natron definitely specified by Herodotus, 
but it has been frequently found on mummies; it is the principal item in all hoards of refuse 
embalming material; it is encrusted on an embalming platform and on the objects connected 
with it; it occurs in the form of a solution in two canopic boxes and it has often been found in 
jars in tombs, whereas salt (apart from that contained naturally in natron) has never been 
discovered among refuse embalming material, or in tombs, or in any other manner su resting 
its use in embalming, except on the body, where its presence, until eatly Christian times, may 
satisfactorily be explained by the use of natron, which always contains salt. Moreover, it was 
natron and not salt that was the great purifying agent in ancient Kgypt', the embalmer's 
workshop being the “Place of Purification®,” 

In spite of this array of facts against the use of common salt in embalming, it is frequently 
stated that salt was the material employed. Thus Schmidt states? very emphatically that salt 
was used and not natron; Elliot Smith and Warren Dawson say’ “it can be confidently stated 
that at most periods common salt (mixed with certain natural Impurities) wae the essential 
preservative material employed by the Egyptians for embalming,” and Dawson states® that 
“in general terms it may be said that for the immersion-bath common salt (mixed with various 
impurities) and not natron was used.” What the various natural Impurities consisted of with 
which the salt was mixed is not stated, but if one of them was natron, then to call the material 
common salt is incorrect and misleading, 

Egyptian natron always contains salt and often in considerable proportion, one specimen 
from El-Kib containing as much as 57 per cent.; but this is exceptional and this particular 
specimen had no connexion with embalming and is not representative of the bulk of the natron 
from El-Kab (another specimen of which contained only 12 per cent. of salt), and much less is 
it representative of that from the Wadi Natriin, where the highest proportion of common salt 
in fourteen samples of natron analysed by the writer was 27 per cent.® and the lowest 2 per 
cent. To contend that the material employed in mummification, although nominally natron, 
was actually common aalt, would be fallacious, and if the mere presence of impurities, such as 
common salt and sodium sulphate, in Egyptian natron makes it reasonable to deny to it the- 
name of natron, then there is no natron in Egypt and it becomes absurd to speak of natron, 
or of the Wadi Natrin, or other natron deposits. Keyptian natron consists of sodium tarbonate 
and sodium bicarbonate always mixed with common salt and sodium sulphate, never of sodium 
carbonate and bicarbonate alone; its characteristic and valuable property, due solely to the 
carbonate and bicarbonate, is alkalinity, which persists even in presence of considerable pro- 
portions of common salt and sodium sulphate, neither of which ia alkaline, and it was on 


' A. M. Blackman, Article Purification (Egyptian) in Hastings Ency, of Religion and Ethics, x, 476: 
Journal, ¥, 118-20, 156-8: Ree. ide fret, XX XIX, ii; EH. A. Wallis Budge, The Liturgy of Funerary Offerings 
(1900), 155-7, 207-9, | | 

® Blackman, Jowrnal, ¥, 122. oP, 126, 0. 12. 

* Elliot Smith and Dawson, op, cif., 168. * Dowson, op. cif. 49, 

* The natron bought locally that will he reforred to later waa probably from the Wadi Natriin and this 
eontained 29 per cent. of ault. | 
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account of the alkalinity, and not because of the salt or sodium sulphate present, that the 
ancient Egyptians used natron for making glaze and glass, and possibly also, before soap was 
known, for washing both clothes and the person, for none of which purposes would either salt 
or 2odium sulphate haye been of the slightest use. [t seems reasonable to suppose, therefore, 
that it was also for the alkali that natron was employed in mummification. 

The natron eold and used in Egypt to-day is exactly like that employed anciently and is 
obtained from the Widi Natriin, and the specimen bought recently for use in the mummifica- 
tion experiments described, although labelled natron and paid for as natron, contained 29 per 
cent. of common salt and 10 per cent. of sodium sulphate, despite which it was certainly natron 
and not.*common salt mixed with certain natural impurities.” Naturally occurring materials 
are frequently impure, but by reason of this very impurity they are often more suitable for the 
purpose for which they are employed than a purer material would be, and if is possible that 
a purer natron than that used anciently might have been too caustic for mummification, It 
may be mentioned in this connexion that a number of specimens of salt from early Christian 
bodies did not contain even a trace of alkali (natron)! and therefore had not been obtained 
from either El-Kab or the Wadi Natriin. In these instances salt was manifestly required and 
not natron contaming salt. 

One argument that has been used against the employment of natron in embalming is that 
mummies are generally, though not invariahly*, acid and not allaline®; yet a body may have 
been treated with natron and still be acid, aa is proved by the two pigeons mummified by the 
writer, one of which had been immersed in a natron solution for 40 days and the other buried 
in solid natron for the same period. The reason for this apparent anomaly is manifestly that 
in most cases the ae acids and possibly other acid products of decomposition have more than 
neutralized the small amount of alkali (natron) left on the body after washing. The probability 
that this would prove to be the case was anggesated by the writer more than 20 years ago‘. 

But, accepting the fact that natron and not salt was the preservative material employed 
in embalming, was it used in the dry state or as a solution? The latter is generally assumed, 
apparently largely because certain tranalators of Herodotus incorrectly state or infer that a 
solution waa used. Two of the earlier writers on the subject of embalming, however, not only 
translated Herodotus rightly, but realized that the underlying principle of the process he 
described was essentially one of desiccation, Thus Rouelle says (ep. cit., 128, 198, 141), “Tes 
embaumeurs égyptiens ne saloient dona le corps avec le natrum que pour le dessdcher”, “ces momies 

..ont été simplement desséchées en les salant avec le natrum™; of a certain mummy he is de- 
pxibing he states, “le corps a dé simplement desséché par le natrum”; and “ils enlevoient toutes 
les différentes liqueurs dt les graisses aux cadavres par le moyen dts sel alkali &. ..par.ce moyen 
tls les desséchoient si fort qu'il ne restoit que les parties fibreuses. . ."; and Rouyer states (op. ci., 
211), “et qu'ils sowmetioient enstite les corps... action des subotanees qui devoent en opérer 
la dessiecation.” 

Since the aim of mummification was not merely to preserve the body, but to preserve it in 
a dry condition, it would have been both unnecessary and irrational to have commenced by 
soaking it in # solution for a lengthy period, especially when the material employed, if used 
in the dry state, would have given better results than when used as a solution, and without 
the very objectionable putrefaction and intensely disagreeable smell attendant upon the wet 
method. Another reason for thinking that the process was a dry and not a wet one is that 
homan. bodies were undoubtedly mummified in a manner analogous to that in which fish were 
preserved (fish-curing antedating mummification), but with natron instead of salt, and both 

1 Laces, Preservaiive Materials, 30, 4 See p. 124, examples 4 (a), (5), (e), (ef) ane (e). 
a P. 126, n. 12. 4 Lucas, Preservative Materials, 11. 
Journ. of Egypt, Arch. xvii, 18 
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ancient and modern methods of preserving fish generally apply salt in the dry state and not 
as a solution. Sometimes, however, fish, especially certain kinds of fish, are preserved in a 
solution (brine), but in these instances the fish remain in the brine until sold to the consumer, 
since, If removed, they quickly putrefy; this mode of preserving fish, therefore, has no hearing 
on the method of embalming, as it was in the dry condition that the mummy was returned by 
the embalmers to the relatives and in the dry condition that it was buried and required to last}, 

When the specimens of brain and resin impregnated with natron (see above p. 126) were 
first examined and described by the writer’, it was thought that, for the natron to have become 
so intimately incorporated with the material, it must have been used in the form of a solution, 
that is asa bath. It is now realized, however, that there are other possible explanations; for 
instance the body may have been washed with a natron solution, as was sometimes done”, 
or a little solid natron left on the body after treatment might have been dissolved by the water 
employed for the subsequent washing and so might have penetrated to the brain. The resin 
mily have become contaminated by coming into contact with solid natron, either accidentally 
or intentionally, during the embalming process. In some such manner, too, the presence of 
hatron on Granville’s mummy, on the Leeds mummy and on the mummy of Nekhtankh may 
reasonably be explained, 

As evidence against the employment of a solution for embalming we have the fact that no 
vessel of the size or kind that must have been used for the bath, had there been a bath, has 
been found. Whether the body had been stretched at full length in the horizontal position in 
an oblong receptacle, or placed, as suggested by Dawson (Journal, xin, 44), in a sharply flexed 
position in a large jar, the vessel would have been either pottery or stone; but no such vessel, 
either whole or broken, haa ever been discovered, nor even any pieces of material suggesting 
such a vessel, Pottery jars of sufficiently large size to contain a human body are known, but 
they are often of a date anterior to mummification and they have never been found in such 
circumstances or in such a condition as to suggest their use in embalming. The pottery vessels 
employed by the writer for soaking the chickens and pigeons used in his mummification 
experiments were so impregnated with natron and salt respectively that there was no mistaking 
the nature of the solutions they had contained, and the condition of any pottery vessel used 
In mummifying the human body by soaking would have been equally unmistakable. 

Although a pottery or stone vessel might have been used for the dry method of embalming, 
this would not have been essential, and a wooden box* would have been equally suitable; or 
the packing in natron might have been done on an embalming platform, such as that found by 
Winlock*, or on a mat, such as was also found by Winleck®, or even on the ground, The actual 
method of applying the natron is not known, but the repeated occurrence of a large number 
of small parcels of this material tied up in linen cloth found with refuse embalming material® 
might be explained by supposing that each parcel was a unit of some kind, and that possibly 
4 number of them were packed into the body cavities (thorax and abdomen)® or placed on the 
body or only in special positions on the body, as for instance on the face, the rest of the hody 
being covered with the loose powdered material. One frequent feature, too, of natron found 


* The viscera, however, were oocadionalhy preserved in a noatron solution, as is proved in the case of 
Hetepheres, but when so preserved they remained in the solution in the tomb. 

* Lucas, Preservative Materials, 13-18, 

® Blackman, feo. de trar., EXXIX, 55; Hnecy. of Religion and Ethics, x, 476, 

nla rts coffins found containing refuse embalming material mav have been used for thia purpose; 
p. 126, note 2. _ 

* See p. 126, notes 2 and a. 

* The value of this would have been the ease with which they could have been withdrawn when the 
operation waa finished. 
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with refuse embalming material is its admixture with sawdust’, which may have been added 
aa an additional absorbent, 

An argument that might be advanced in favour of a bath is that the epidermis of mummies 
is often missing, Elliot Smith attributes thia to the action of the bath and says, “the skin 
shows unmistakable signs of having been macerated until the cuticle. ..had peeled off*”; “the 
general epidermis, as it was shed (which occurred when the body was steeped. ..in the pre- 
servative brine bath)*.” Elliot Smith and Dawson say, “in the steeping process the epidermis 
peeled off”; ‘the epidermis is nearly always absent owing to maceration*.” Ruffer says of the 
mummy of a woman that “the rete mucoswm of the skin of chest and mammae is almost 
completely gone®,” but he explains that at first he “attributed this state of things to the effect 
of the salt bath, but that it cannot be wholly due to this is proved by the fact that the epidermis 
of bodies which had certainly never been placed in the bath had also fallen off." He states, 
too, that “in many cases the epidermis, especially that of the toes and hands, is practically 
normal®”’: “it has been taken for granted that the natron bath. ..would so soften the skin 
that the epidermis would either fall off in the bath or be easily stripped off afterwards, and 
because the epidermis has evidently been removed in some instances, this was assumed to 
have been the result of the natron bath"; “very often...the epidermic layer is absent, but 
in mummies of the twenty-first Dynasty. ..the epidermic layer can often be demonstrated*”’; 
‘the skin of mummies of the Roman epoch is as a rule perfect, the epidermis shows no signs 
of having been shed"; “it has been taken for granted that a solution of natron.. .would 
loosen the cuticle so much that this could easily be removed. As a matter of fact the evidence 
...i8 nil®”: “the fact that the skin, including the epidermis, of certain bodies was almost 
normal shows that the ‘natron’ bath cannot always have had a very powerful macerating 
effect®,"” Ruffer further explains that “with the onset of putrefaction the epidermis is raised 
and ultimately falls off,” and quotes the instance of the body of a child where “there was 
absolutely no sign that it had been touched by the embalmer*,” and yet “the whole of the 
epidermis of the soles of the feet and toes was almost completely detached’. The fact that 
the epidermis of mummies is often absent, therefore, is not proof that the body had been soaked 
in u solution, since putrefaction alone may have been the responsible agent. 

That the inner layers of the wrappings of mummies are not infrequently more corroded 
than the outer layers has often been noted. Thns in the case of the mummy of Tut‘ankhamiin 
“the increasing state of disintegration of the wrappings was noticeable’.” But attention 
may be called to a mistake sometimes made in assigning the cause for this phenomenon, as 
this has a bearing upon one of the details of the mummification process. Elhot Smith statea*: 
“The corrosion of the innermost wrappings, as well as other indications, supply evidence that 
salts probably mixed with crude natron, had been applied to the surface of the skin,” and 
Dawson says’: “Another method of preservation was to sprinkle the body after desiccation 
with crude natron. This has a corrosive effect on the bandages nearest to the body, which often 
present the appearance of having been scorched or burnt.” The writer has failed to find any 
evidence that dry natron corrodes linen in zuch a manner as to account for the appearance of 
the bandages in question and he is unable therefore to agree with the statements quoted re- 
specting the cause for the corrosion. That there may be a slight tendering of linen cloth by 

1 See p, 125, n. 1,2; p. 126,n. 2. Also J. G. Wilkinson, Topography of Thebes and General View of Egypt 
(1895), 256-7, in whieh natron ia not mentioned, but merely sawdust in linen bogs enclosed in earthenware 
jars, of which many were found at Thebes,  * Elliot Smith, in Mem. Inet, Egyptien, v (1906), fase. 1, 18. 


2 cL, The Migrations of Early Culture (102%), 25. * Id. and Daweon, op. cif,, 88, 124. 
§ Sir M. A. Ruffer, Studies in the Palaeopathalogy af Egypt (121), 66, 67, 60, 70. 

© Id, Cairo Scientific Journal, rx, 47, 48, 51. * Derry, op. cit., 149. 

® Elkot Smith, in Jowrnel, 1, 102. * Dawson, op, cil., 45. 
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natron is not denied, but that the characteristie blackening and disintegration of mummy 
wrappings is due to natron is most improbable, As some proof that linen is not always, if ever, 
corroded by natron, it may be mentioned that none of the linen, seen by the writer, that was 
used as wrapping for the small parcels of natron found by Winlock at Thebes among refuse 
embalming material, some of which dates to the Eleventh Dynasty, was either blackened or 
disintegrated. With respect to the wrappings on the mummy of Tuttankhamin, the writer 
stated several years ago': ‘The mummy wrappings were in the same disintegrated condition 
and have all the appearance of having been partly burned, This disintegration seems to be the 
result of zome kind of slow spontaneous combustion in which, almost certainly, fungoid growth 
plays a part. The precise nature of the phenomenon has not yet been determined, but it is 
suggested that it commenced with a fungoid attack induced by the warmth and humidity 
present and that, after a time, chemical changes took place®."" It seems to be highly probable 
that after the washing to which, according to Herodotus, the bodies were subjected, they were 
sometimes, and possibly always, wrapped up without any special drying. At the most the 
body would be only slightly damp from the washing and in the hot weather (especially in 
Upper Egypt), or if the wrapping operation was slightly delayed, it would quickly dry, but 
occasionally in the winter (especially in Lower Egypt) the body might still be damp when the 
wrappings were applied, and if so, the first layers of linen would absorb the moisture present: 
and would be im a condition that would invite attack by fungus, the spores of which would be 
likely to be present on the body or on the linen. 

To return to the statements by Elliot Smith and Dawson just quoted, any natron present 
on the mummy (to which the disintegration of the wrappings is attributed) would surely be 
4 little of that left after the natron treatment and subsequent washing, and not natron specially 
applied and, therefore, it would be proof of dehydration by means of dry natron for which the 
present writer is contending. Maspero states” that “coarsely powdered natron was seattered 
here and there over the body as an additional preservative” and Dawson says (Journal, 
x11, 48) that “this sprinkling with natron was common in the New Kingdom and was probably 
intended to absorb any moisture which might exude from the body or the paste* with 
which it was coated.” No specific instances, however, are mentioned by these writers where 
material has been found scattered or sprinkled on the body beneath the bandages and found 
on analysis to be natron; and any such treatment seems very unlikely. 

Conclusions 

The conclusions of the whole matter are as follows: 

1. There is no evidence that soaking the body in a bath or solution played any part in the 
ancient Egyptian method of mummification, and there is a considerable amount of evidence 
to the contrary. 

2. There is abundant evidence that the body was treated by means of a dehydrating agent, 
and since, as the result of this treatment, it would have become thoroughly desiccated there 
was no need for further drying, 

3. There is unequivocal evidence that the dehydrating agent employed was natron and 
not common salt, the natron, however, always containing a certain proportion of salt as a 
natural impurity, 

4. There is a small amount of circumstantial evidence that, at least in some Instances, 
the body was not specially dried after the washing that followed the dehydration treatment 
and that it was sometimes still damp when wrapped up. | 

: A. Lams, The Chemistry of the Tomb, App. I, in H.Carter, The Tomb of Tut-amkh-Amen, 11 (1927), 185-6. 

* G. Maspero, The Struggle of the Natinus (1910), 510, * The nature of the paste in not indionted. 
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MISCELLANEA 
By P. E. NEWBERRY 


4. A Middle Kingdom Official of Pelusium 


In Mr. Blanchard’s collection at Cairo there is a scarab of the émé-r-pr hipw ntr, tmi-r st Saw 
Sndb, “Steward of Divine Offerings, Overseer of the Office im Sn (Pelusium), Sen-beb(i)” 
(Fig. 1). Judging from the style of the back, this scarab dates from the late = 2, 
Twelfth Dynasty or the period immediately succeeding it. It is of special interest 
in that it mentions the famous frontier fortress Sow, Pelusium, and is the only 
instance that I know of where the place-name is written within the fortress-aign. 
The first title is frequently met with on monuments of the period from the end 
of the Twelfth Dynasty to the Eighteenth. The second title may be compared “Sw 
with lL aAw=He “Overseer of the Office in the Way-of-Horus,” i.¢., 5ilé, Fig. 1 
Tell abu Séfah, the garrison town on the boundary between Egypt and Syria, Seale Ts 1. 
which occurs upon a statue in the British Museum (Sethe, Urhunden, tv, 547). The personal 
name Sen-bebi was common in the late Twelfth Dynasty, especially in the region of the 
Eastern Delta and Sinai (see, ¢.g., Griffith, Kalun Papyri, Pls. xi, 26; xin, 19; Gardiner-Peet, 
Sinai, Nos. 85, 170, ete.). 





2. A Stela of the Military Officer Sebek-khu who served under Senusret II 


In 1901 T published in Garstang’s El Arabed, Pl. iv, pp. 32-3, an important Middle Kingdom 
stela with the autobiographical inscription of a military officer of King Senusret ITT, named 
Sebek-khu. I noted then that there was another record of the same officer on a rock at Semneh 
which is dated in the 9th year of Amenemhet IIL The ElArdbah stela was allotted to the 
Manchester Museum, and im 1914 Peet republished the monument in a Museum Handbook 
entitled The Stela of Sebek-khu; the Earliest Record of an Egyptian Campaign in Asia. Both 
Peet and I had overlooked another monument of Sebek-khu which is preserved in the British 
Museum (Btela No. 249 (1213)). This stela was found at Abydos and has been published by 
Budge in Hieroglyphic Texts, m1, Pl. 12, but the name has been incorrectly copied >>> 4 
(for 5; -4), and the plate is wrongly entitled “Stela of Sebek-tan, surnamed Nefer-tchaa” 
instead of “Sebek-khu with the good name D:;". The inscription on this stela adds nothing 
fo our knowledge of the officer's career, but it records the names of some members of lis 
family which do not appear upon the El-‘Aribah monument. 


3. The King's-Mother Itti 
Three scarab-seala of the wmt-néewt ‘Zttt, ‘“King’s-Mother Ttti,” are in the Blanchard 
Collection, Cairo (Fig. 2). One has a scroll pattern not joined at the top; the other two are 


: =] Le: rn-fnfed??, “his good name 2/7." Rn-f nr is ® very common and well-known 
expreasion that ia found in inecriptions of all periods from the Old Kingdom onwards to Saite times. 
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plain. Another scarab of this King’s-Mother was in the Golenishchef Collection (No. 264). 
This royal personage belongs to the Second Intermediate Period, perhaps to the Hyksos group. 





*. The Queen fAnkhm/ari 


A scarab-seal of the Amt-niswt wrt, Anmt nfr hdl tnh-meri, “Great-King’s-Wife, Consort-of- 
the-Beautiful-White-Crown, ‘Ankhmfari,” is in the Blanchard Collection, Cairo (Fig. 3). Itis 
of glazed steatite, the glazing gone grey: the back is broken away. This queen belongs to the 
Second Intermediate Period and should be classed with Queen Ini, who is also only known 
from her searab-seals (Newberry, Searahs, Pl. xii, 5), 





Fig. 4 Fig. 5 
Seale 1: 2. Seale 1: I, 





o. The Scribe Amenemhét, Son of Thutimes 


In the von Bissing Collection (T. 2360) in the Museum Scheurleer at the Hague ia o 
rectangular clay base for a magical figure inscribed with the name and titles of the aiaen 


Hit 
dt = BP fl As So Epox Steward who reckons the grain, the scribe Amenemhet, son 
of the Master of Ceremonies Thutimes, born of the Lady Intef.” The tomb of this official (No. 82 
in the Theban Necropolis) has been fully published by Davis-Gardiner in The Tomb of 
Amenemhat, 1915, 


6. A Hyksos Scarab with a Scene of Boats 


The scarab, a drawing of which is given in Fig, 4 (seale +), was in the possession of the late 
Dr. Bull of Benenden, Kent. It is of ulazed steatite finely cut, but the glaze has turned grey. 
The human-faced scarab on the back is typically Hykeos. I know of no other example with 
a& similar scene of canoes upon the water. 


7. A Scarab of a Mayor of Heliopolis 


In the Blanchard Collection is a glazed steatite scarab-sea! (Fig. 5) with the inseription: 
Asti-¢ x 'Inw N-mitt-re m Ht-c7 St, “The Mayor of Inn (Heliopolis) Nema tré¢-m-het-ra-Set.” 
This scarab belongs to the Second Intermediate Period. 
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PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE EXCAVATIONS 
AT TELL EL“AMARNAH, 1931-2 


With Plates xii—xix 


The season's work started on October 25th and ended on January 15th. The staff consisted 
of Mr. J. H, 8. Waddington, now archaeological architect to the Palestine Government, whose 
work will be seen in the excellent plans in the memoir Culy of Akhenaten I]; Mr, RK, 5. Lavers, 
to whom the plans and restorations in thia report are due; Mr. H. W, Fairman, who was able 
to come, thanks to the acquiescence of Mr. Myers, and without whose services the success of the 
season would have been impossible; Mr. 8, R. Sherman, whose hand will be seen in City of 
Akhenaten I and who was in charge of the re-excavation of the Royal Tomb for most of the 
latter part of the season. Miss M. A. Chubb, who was again lent us by the London office and 
whose work, not only in the copying of frescos but also, particularly after my wife's departure, 
in the running of the camp, was invaluable. 

After my wife left Miss Angas completed the party and took charge of the cleaning of the 
bronzes and of much of the packing of the antiquities. Mr. Engelbach of the Cairo Museum 
with Mrs. Engelbach spent some days in camp and assisted greatly in the packing of the finds 
from the Royal Tomb. 

Tt must again be pointed out that | am by no means responsible for the brilliant results 
which I am here reporting. They are entirely due to the skill and keenness of the staff. 


The first half of the season was largely spent in completing the excavation of the northern 
part of the North Suburb, which lies beyond the Wady, and in digging the Desert Altars which 
lie in the north-east corner of the site. The result will, | hope, shortly be published im full m the 
memoir City of Akhenaten IT and will therefore not be treated here, 

The re-excavation of the Royal Tomb, which we undertook at the request and with the 
financial assistance of the Service des Antiquités, provided important evidence, which must, 
however, wait until the mending of the finds has been completed. In this connexion we wish to 
thank the director and curators of the Cairo Museum for the trouble they have taken and the 
help which they gave and are still giving. A preliminary report, merely describing the excava- 
tion, has already been published in the Annales du Service, 


The North Gity 
While three of the five companies of workmen were engaged in finishing up the North 
Suburb and in clearing the Desert Altars, the other two continued the work which we had had 
to leave unfinished at the end of last season, in the extreme north of the city, As was explained 
in the last report, we had begun to clear the great gateway which lies due west of the north 
excavation house, and had already obtained evidence of a considerable amount of fallen wall 
paintings, This season the remainder of the débris was cleared by hand, a laborious process, 
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carried out by Mrs, Pendlebury, Miss Chubb and Mr. Sherman. To our disappointment there 
were no large stretches of paint preserved unbroken, owing to the fact that 1t was not, as we 
had originally imagined, the gateway itself which was decorated but the room above. 

The gateway when cleared (PL xiii, fig. 4) proved to have been quite undecorated 
unless, as is possible, the mud brick had once been faced with stone slabs. Two more fragments 
of statuary in very bad limestone were found, which had obviously come from the group which 
originally stood above the smaller uraeus cornice which crowned the false doors, The brilliant 
elevation of the main gate, with the flanking towers and false doors, which is the work of 
Mr. Lavers, is put forward tentatively (PL xu, fig. 1). The height of the lower room on the 
north side of the gate is fixed by the height of the solid tower to the south, The height of the 
upper rooms has been obtained by taking the proportion of the former height to the diameter 
of the large column bases found below, and giving the columns of the upper room the same 
proportion to the smaller bases which were found fallen from above, The details of the arrange- 
ment of beams and rafters within, which is too long a question to go into now, are also due to 
Mr. Lavers. 

The decoration of the * Window Room” above the central gateway was determined by the 
careful noting of the position of every fragment of plaster, and the reconstruction here given 
by Mr. Lavers is the result of the labours of those engaged in raising the pamt (PL. xu, fig. 2). 
Since only fragments of the lintels were discovered, their proportions and those of the doors 
were taken to be the same as those in Hatiay’s house (Journal, xvm, 237 {f.). 

The details which are uncertain are the exact nature of the two side swags—since only very 
small pieces of the birds were recovered—and the exact nature of the decoration of the two 
side panels. We have taken a piece discovered last year, which seems to bea jewellery stand, 
as the main motive; and that would be very suitable if we are right in believing this to be a 
place from which the king would present the gold of his favour to his followers, With the 
central panel we are on firmer ground, We know from the cartouches that Akhenaten and 
Smenkhkeret and Meritaten were present, and we found traces of horses and chariots, as well 
as human faces, The panels were framed, Victorianly, in imitation grained wood—a method 
used also in a freseo from Tiryns. 'The scenes themselves were painted on a yellow background, 
the top of which curved over before running up into the frieze so as to give the impression of 
a window. The presence of Smenkhkerét and Meritaten alone with the king and the complete 
absence of Nefertiti make it clear that this gateway was at any rate decorated—if not built— 
after Nefertiti's fall power, It is therefore all the more remarkable that our theory of last 
year seems to have proved correct, and that the palace whose presence we suspected built up 
against the wall, to the west, really does seem to be the place to which she retired. 

As we feared, most of the building was under the cultivation, and though, thanks to the 
intervention of the ‘omdah, we were able to extend our excavation underneath, we found 
nothing to encourage us to risk the expense of continuing. The palace was evidently terraced, 
and near the cultivation occurred really massive walle and piers (Pl. xu, fig. 5). The 
objects found were few and far between, the most notable being the fragments of a fine 
alabaster vase with the titles of Akhenaten and Nefertiti inlaid in blue (Pl. xiv, fig. 4). At 
a very ie Age ina shallow pit, lay a cow trussed for sacrifice, perhaps a foundation deposit 

‘Pl. xi, fig. 3). 

But the most interesting things were great number of clay wine-jar sealings. By far the 
largest. proportion of them bore the name of Nefertiti, hitherto unknown on such objects. 
Nearly all the rest were inscribed Ht itn. This very definitely connects Nefertiti with the 
building, and yet the building is later than the wall and gateway, which, as we have seen, can 
be dated to after her fall from power. I do not see what other theory will fit the facta, The 
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presence of Akchenaten’s name on the vase and on various fragmente of door jambs and lintels 
we found last year can easily be explained if we regard Nefertiti as having gone into a dignified 
retirement and carried on aa if nothing had happened. 

The excavation of the grounds of our own house U. 25, 11, and, I regret to say, the partial 
excavation of the house itself, were also undertaken (PL. xv), The only existing plan had 
been made, apparently, of the house as 1p had been rebuilt; it bore no relation to facts what- 
soever. On the front steps we found a large number of fragments of inseription belonging to 
the jambs and lintel. Other fragments had been discovered and are now lost. Of the internal 
decoration we know nothing hut what we gathered from the careful excavation of a mass of 
painted plaster, at the bottom of which was a label saying it had been re-buried. There seems 
to be no record. 

The house proved to be, as we expected, the biggest in the whole city; the West Loggia 
contains twelve column bases and the central room four, of a size greater than any others 
hitherto discovered. It has, like U. 25.7, a two-columned room to the south of the central 
room with two rooms opening off south of that, Asin U. 25. 7 again the private quarters are 
meagre in the extreme. 

To the south lies a wooded garden with traces of a stone chapel fronting on to a deep lake. 
A passage running round the north side of the house leads first to a large open court with 
sixteen corm bins and eventually to a row of workmen's cottages—some of which had been 
excavated hy the Germans and later rebuilt to house our own Kuftis. These cottages are of the 
same type as those in the workmen’s village near the South Tombs. They consist of an entrance 
hall, a central room with two smaller rooms behind, and a flight of stairs up to the roof. Another 
curious parallel to the workmen’s village was the discovery of the skeleton of a cow under the 
stairs, in the same peaceful attitude as that of the horse desenbed by Woolley, Behind the 
cottages lie the great barns and compounds which we excavated last year. The whole estate, 
which is some two hundred by one hundred metres, gives one the impression of hemg, perhaps, 
the * Ministry of Agriculture,” 

Three other well-preserved houses to the north were cleared. A peculiar feature im U, 24. 1 
was the fact that the stone column bases in the West Logvia were surrounded with mud, and 
part of what seemed to be a red mud column was lying near them (PI. xiii, fig. 6), U, 24.2 
was exceptional in boasting a guests’ cloakroom, or rather a stone washing-slab in a lobby 
opening off the porch. 

U. 24. 3 had been much built over by squatters, but in clearing up the house for photography 
the bronze cup, bearing the name of the Royal Scribe Iuaa, shown on PL xiv, fig. 5, was 
found hidden in a crevice between two bricks. 


The Royal Estate 

When the three companies had finished theirwork on the North Suburb and the altars, they 
were shifted down to the most promising part of the city, where they were soon joined by the 
rest of the men once a clear line had been obtained in the extreme north. 

The first point of attack was the site known as the Small Temple, which lies due east of 
Petrie’s Palace. Petrie had dng a trial trench in the outer court but without finding anything 

to justify a more thorough examination. The plan as we recovered it ia shown in Pl. xvi. 
The building was entered from the west by three gates, the main gate being flanked by massive 
brick pylons (Pl. xvii, figs. 1, 2), All the stone paving had been ripped up from the gateways. 
But the cement foundation in which it had been bedded retained the impression of a number of 
mason'’a marks, the most frequently reeurring of which waa the sign for “foundations.” 

The central gateway was a problem, There were three layers of cement, and the only 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. xvi. 1p 
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explanation possible was a change of plan during the construction, Originally there had been 
a gangway across the middle at a higher level, while the sides were lower; but perliaps the 
danger of a chariot going over the edge induced them to raise the level of the side wings even 
higher than the centre. The pylons are of solid brick; there ia no trace of any inner chambers 
or of any means of climbing to the top, Outside were the usual slots for flag-polea and inaide 
two niches for stelae. One of these had been blocked up and contained a large number of 
broken fragments of sandstone which are still wartig to be put together, 

Immediately inside the entrance were the foundations of a building whose plan was clearer 
from the indications before its excavation than from the darker marks left by brick dust in 
the sand after it had been dug. It was probably a large altar with a ramp up to it, of the type 
seen in the tomb reliefs, where the king could make his preliminary offerings. Surrounding 
it were a number of mud bases in orderly rows which must have supported an awning, though 
immediately within the gateway were two oblong ones strengthened with stones on which 
sphinxes or statues of the king may have stood (PL xvi, fig. 3). 

The rest of the first court was open. The second series of gateways was identical with the 
first, with the same slots for flag-poles and the same niches for stelae on the inner side. Rome 
fragments of a granite stela were recovered from here. They show several of the princesses and 
first gave us the name of the temple: T3 Ajtn p3 itn, the Castle of the Aten “in the centre of 
Alchetaten,” as the phrase continues. On many of the bricks, particularly from this court, 
the sign [| occura, and the name is evidently the same as that lost ““—4 of the Aten” which 
Akhenaten mentions on the boundary atela as his second project after the construction of the 
Pr iin, 

Immediately within the second pylon seems to be another altar on the main axis, though 
only the very slightest traces remain. In the second court are two side doors in the north and 
south walls leading to the King’s House and to the Priests’ Quarters respectively (see below). 
From the base of the pylon came the exquisite hand and arm in sandstone (PI, xiv, fig. 3). 
In the south-east corner, built up against the third pylon, is a small house, probably that of 
the priest on duty. : 

In the third court, entered in the same way as the first two, lies the sanctuary proper, 
surrounded by an ambulatory planted with trees. The excavation and the restored plan of the 
sanctuary are due to Messrs. Vairman and Lavers and to the practical genius of that prince 
of retses “Ali Sherraif. Like those of the great temple the walla were of rubble faced with good 
masonry, aid we tackled them in the same way as the Great Temple has been tackled, viz., by 
attempting to cut away the mass of rubble until some solid core was reached, for as in all the 
buildings at “Amarnah the good stone facing had been entirely quarried away. But it was soon 
realized that there was no core to the rubble, and when a corner of the foundations was laid 
bane it could be seen that upon a cement bed had origially rested a course of stone above 
which the rubble began, This stone also had been taken so that not one piece of rubble remained 
it sit. The only plan was therefore to clear away every scrap of rubble and trust that the 
cement foundation-setting would be well enough preserved to give the plan. Incidentally, 
this will also have to be done some day to the Great Temple, where quite meaningless walls of 
rubble have been left standing, with the real lines, shown by the cement foundations, running 
in and ont below them, Until this has been done and until the other large buildings in the 
temenos have been cleared, no one has a right to talk about it. : 

Pl, xvu, fig. 4, gives a good idea of the state of the sanctuary of the Small Temple after 
excavation. In the foreground is a mud ramp, Immediately beyond that the foundations of 
the west wall cross the photograph, Impressed in them can be seen the marks of the bettas 
course of stones and the holes made hy the picks in levering them up. Beyond that again are 





Plate XIV, 





Painted limestone statuette. Temple. 


t. Caricature of Akhenaten. P. 42.1. 2, 
3. Sculpture fragments. Temple. 4. Inlaid alabaster vase. Palace west of the Wall. 
6. Sculptor's trial piece. P. 42.1, 


s. Bronze cup. U. 24.3. 
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the foundations of an altar on the main axis, lying in the middle of an open court; further east 
is a second court with a colonnade all round, and at the extreme east east end ix. row of three small 
rooms Which may be the Inner sanctuary. The cement bedding is at three levela; the highest waa 
the foundation of the floor slabs, where the pressure was not great; the middle layer was sunk 
somewhat below the level of the ground to support the walls; the lowest received the concen- 
trated pressure of the great colamms, or of the square piers behind them. Many fragments of 
these columns were found buried in the rubble; some can be seen in the photograph. It appears 
probable that most of them were engaged. They are of an entirely different set of orders from 
anything we know. What sort of capitals crowned them it is difficult to say, for the only pieces 
of cut stone which would do duty were in appearance more like anfa cape than ecapitala of 
columns. 

Several hundred fragments of inscriptions and sculpture were found in the sanctuary. They 
had all been wantonly amashed. The finest pieces of sculpture were in very hard white lime- 
stone from Raw, beautifully finished (PL xvin, figs. 2-4). There are fragments of arms and 
headdresses, thighs and feet, but no single face except a tiny chip (PL xiv, fig. 3 centre), 
On the sculpture and in the inscriptions it is noteworthy that the Aten name ts everywhere in 
its early form. The only head from the whole temple was that in sandstone of one of the 
princesses (PL xix, fig. 1). It orginally formed part of a dyad, but her sister has disappeareil. 
The inscription at the back begins “ Royal Daughter” and then breaks off—so even now we do 
not know the name of a single one of the princesses whose heads we have. 

From the south-west corner outside the temenos wall came the small figure in painted 
limestone (Pl. xiv, fig. 2). It very much resembles that found by Newton in (, 44. 1. 
Unfortunately it is uninscribed. Outside the side gate south from the second court lay another 
mass of débris which contained more fragments of inscriptions and sculpture. They had evi- 
dently been dumped there at the tome of the destruction. In the same area were two rubbish 
pits filled with painters’ refuse, lumps of colour and broken pots used as palettes, ete, 

Further south lay the temple property; to the east the sacred lake with a terrace at one 
side; in the middle a building which seems to have been the dormitory and robing rooma of the 
priests (P. 43, 2: Pl. xiii, fig. 2); to the weat a large building, apparently the temple workshops 
and magazines (P_ 45. 1). Here were ovens and glazing kilns all opening off a central gangway. 
In this house were found two fragments of a dark blue faience statuette representing a bearded 
foreigner. The country from which he came was inscribed on his kilt (PI. xvmi, fig. 1) but 
except for the final signs it has been broken off. The bncks of P. 45. 1 and 2 were alike insenbed 
with the mark of the temple 7. 

To the north of the temple lay Petrie’s House 13, which is also stated to have had bricks 
inscribed with this sign, Since part of the house had been left unexcavated it was decided to 
complete it. But the inaccuracies of the plan as a whole made it necessary to re-excavate 
nearly half. It was from this house that the fresco of the princesses now at the Ashmolean 
came, and during the course of excavation a great deal more of the anme scene, admittedly 
mostly in small fragments, was recovered. Besides this, a large piece of dado from the main 
room, still yn stu, was successfully removed by Miss Chubb, though it was almost immediately 
hroken in two by careless handling on my own part. 

The house itself does not conform to the normal type at all, and, having regard to its private 
entrance to the temple as well as to the bridge which connects it with Petrie’s Palace, and to 
the presence on its walls of an intimate scene in the life of the royal family, I think we are 
justified in regarding it as the private residence of the king, particularly since the great palace 
has no domestic quarter. If thisisso we have discovered two very interesting points of personal 
contact with the king. The first is the row of six bedrooms opening all off one corridor, which 
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may well be the night nurseries of the six little princesses. The second is a painting outfit 
consisting of two brushes, three fishbones, whose coloured tips showed they had been used for 
drawmg, and a number of lumps of pamt, May they not be Akhenaten’s own! 

The garden of the house extended some way north and was in three terraces. From the 
second terrace ran the bridge across the road to the great official Palace. The road passes below 
it through three gates, the central one being paved in brick, the two side ones in stone, A feature 
of the construction is the presence of huge balks of in the brickwork often as much aa 
30 cm. square by three or more metres long (Pl. xii, fig. 1). This is much greater than is 
necessary for the prevention of the ordinary slirinkage of drying mud brick. Above the gates 
—in the bridge proper in fact—were stretches of wall paintings of which fantastic frazments, 
green leavea on black, invpossibly brilliant flowers on olive green, were found. Since the excava- 
tion of the westernmost of the three gates has not yet been completed we still hope for more. 
This bridge must surely have been a “Window of Appearances.” It spans the main road of 
the city and is intimately connected with the royal buildings. When we excavate the end which 
is in the Palace we may get more evidence as to its exact nature. 

Kast of the King’s House lies the great series of magazines, some of which were excavated 
by Petrie under the name of No. 17. They are built over an earlier building, whose massive 
foundations run below the later walls and whose pavements can be made out here and there. 
In the north court of the magazines there seems to have been a small ahrine ranning along the 
east side. At the north end of this court were made in one day the three most impressive finds 
of the season. A wooden ushabti box inscribed with an official's name, which when opened 
proved to contain a pair of ivory castanets in the shape of hands (PL. xix, fig. 4), a soulptor's 
trial piece in sandstone bearing the exquisitely worked head of a king—perhaps Smenkhkerée 
—tertainly not Akhenaten (Pl, xix, fig. 2), and—just as the whistle was going in the evening 
—a magnificent alabaster jar (PL. xix, fig. 3) scribed with the names of Queen Hatshepsut 
(the name of Amiin is carefully erased) and with the amount, 244 hin, which it would hold. 
This perfect vase must have been an heirloom brought from Thebes when the city was first 
founded. 

In the garden to the north of the Royal House we found two more sculptor’s trial pieces; 
one of them (Pl. xiv, fig. 6) shows the beginning of a portrait of a princess. It is the work of 
a novice, for one can see how the eye has originally been put in too high and corrected later. 
But the mouth is a wonderful example of ‘Amarnah sweetness. The second trial piece (PL. xiv, 
fig. 1) is o really rude caricature of the king. It is roughly, but villainously well drawn, and 
shows him blear-eyed and unshaven, with a bristly chin, The only parallel to this that I know 
is the portrait of Ramesses [1] in his own tomb, The other side of the stone was also sculptured 
and showed part of a man’s face. In this case the portrait was finished and coloured, and again 
there are traces of whiskers, though it is not the king. Several more trial pieces were found in 
the road to the north. Some of them have faces of princesses, one has the face of the king in 
the grotesque early ‘Amarnah style, and one is engraved on both aides with a number of 
hieroglyphs very carefully cut for practice. The presence of all these may well indicate that we 
are nearing another sculptor's house with who knows what treasures, 

This part of the city was the centre of life. Until it has heen completely cleared we have very 
little right to talk about ‘Amarnah, The two hundred yards or so between the northern limit 
of this year's work and the Great Temple bristle with opportunities, Just to the east lies the 
house where the ‘Amarnah letters were found, and beyond that are more official buildings. 
The mere re-excavation of the official Palace should provide a lot of material. Only the fringe 
in fact of the centre of the city has as yet been touched. Meanwhile the steady clearing of a 
number of private houses each year should proceed, We cannot help forming theories aa we 
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t, Fragments of faience figure of a foreigner, ©..43.1. Seale 4 


2, Fragment of relief; from the Temple, Seale 4. 


3and 4. Fragments of hard white limestone statues, of life size; from the Temple, Seale }. 





Plate XIX. 





1. Head of Princess in sandstone; from the [emple. 2. Sculptor’s trial piece. P. 42.2. 
3. Alabaster vase inscribed for Hatshepsut. P. 42.2. 4. Shawabti case with ivory hands, P. 42.2. 


Seale of 1 a 2: one Aalf; 3 dt 4: one quarter, 
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go along, but until the whole of the city has been worked over we cannot take any of them as 
proved. And the period i 18 80 fascinating that we cannot afford to miss anything. 

This year again our gratitude is mainly due to Mrs. Hubbard for her continued support. 
But also we wish to thank most warmly all those givers of shillings at the exhibition. If 
£29. 10%. Od. does not actually represent five hundred and ninety people whose interest mm 
‘Amarnah has been aroused, it represents a very large number, and if we cannot interest people 
in our work the sooner we stop the better, 
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STUDIES IN THE EGYPTIAN MEDICAL TEXTS 
By WARREN R. DAWSON 


4. The words — & Bo and a =? 
In the Egyptian medical texts, but so far as I am aware, not elsewhere, there occurs from time 
to time a rare word with an ovoid determmative, — 5 Bt, com, which is a part of some 
animal, for it is never used in connexion with the human body. The passages in which the word 
occurs are as follows: 


1, Of the atr-fish: Bhers, 30, 1 (128), 4. OF the frp-duck: bers, 32, 3 (146). 
2. Of the wtr-fish: Hearst, 15. 10 (203). 5. Of the pggt: Hearst, 15. 6 (198). 


o. Of the (pant: Ebers, 63. 20 (427). 


The word Cwm has been variously interpreted as a viscua, as brain, and as roe or eggs. 
The last-named sense is doubtfully attributed to the word by Reisner* and by the editors of 
the Wh. d. aeg. Spr. (1, 186). Wreszinski*® and Chassinat* adopt the meaning “brain,” on the 
ground that the first of the above-named passages speaks of the “Cwm of the ntr-fish, which is 
found within its head.” This phrase at once disposes of the possibility of the meaning “roe” 
or ob : on 
I cannot think, however, that tmm can mean brain. The word for “brain.” és or 3s, is 
already well known, and is used both of human beings and of animals®, The fact that the 
writer of the Ebers passage takes the trouble to explain that the Cnn of the fish is found inside 
its head to my mind indicates that some organ or structure other than the brain‘is intended. 
Had “brain” been meant, the explanatory phrase is quite unnecessary 1 speaking of 30 obvious 
an organ. [t is as needless to explain that the brain is found within the head as it would be to 
say that the heart is m the thorax or the intestines are within the abdomen. The fact that in 
the case of the fish the tmm is stated to be inside the head rather implies that it is usually 
found elsewhere in other animals, We have therefore to find something other than the brain 
that is contained in the head of a fish to which the word trem can refer, The alternative, it seems 
tome, 18 clear, and the structure referred to can be no other than the otolith, a calcareous shell- 
like concretion in the internal ear. Otoliths occur in various stages of development in many 
vertebrate animals, and they are especially conspicuous in numerous species of teleost, fishes, 
where they form hard shell-like bodies of appreciable size, generally two in each ear, The 
n¢r-fish is the species known to science as Clarias anguillaris, and the size of its otolith would 
range from about 5 mm. to 10 mm, in a specimen of average size, and up to about 12 mm. or 
[5 mm. in a very large individual. Assuming, therefore, that I am right in suggesting 
fmm = otolith in the case of the fish, it remains to discover how this interpretation fits in 
with the other animals mentioned. 

* The numbers in brackets refer to the sections of Wreazinski's edition. 

" Hearat Medical Papyrus, Vocabulary, 18. 

" Der Londoner Mediziniache Papyrus, 118. 

‘ ('n papyres mélical copte, 214. 

* Examples: Urbunden, rv, 84; Ebers, 80, 20; 97. 8; Edwin Smith, 2. 18 and often, 
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The word ~['—, ‘pnt, with determinative cither } or w—, has had many translations 

Penposed for ik ir ions bees vaciousty inteepented ns’ kind tf anake, as a worm, a8 a lizard, 
as a mole, otc. Chassinat believes that the word denotes two different animals: a reptile when 
written with the snake-determinative, and a mammal, the otter, when determined with the 
hide, the usual determinative of animals, and especially of quadrupeds'. In my opinion, the 
interchange of general and specific determinatives, especially in hieratic texts, is far too pro- 
miscuous a ground upon which to found the proposal that two animals so widely different as 
a snake (or worm) and an otter can be signified by the same word, differing merely in its 
determinative. The ‘pnnt is nearly always determined by the snake-sign?; the hide-determina- 
tive, so faras | am aware, occurs but twice®. It appears to me quite clear that some creeping 
animal is meant, and an animal so amall that seven of them, together with seven flies and seven 
earthworms, are used in a single prescription’. Now the only small creeping animal that 
secretes calcareous matter at all resembling the otoliths of fishes is the slug. In most species 
of slugs the shell is mall and rudimentary, often internal and partly concealed by the mantle, 
and im at least one genus (Arion, which includes the common black slug of Ewrope, a. ater) 
the rudimentary or vestigial shell is represented by numerous irregular caleareoua granules, 
T submit therefore that “slug” is the probable meaning of tpmnt and that Cwm is ite shell. 

In the case of the duck, the identification of Ca with «a shell-like or caloareous concretion 
is at first sight more difficult, but when it is remembered that the gizzards of many birds (and 
especially those of pigeons, fowls and ducks) when opened are found to contain small pebbles, 
fragmenta of shells and other similar objects, in such cases, therefore, it is quite possible that 
the word timm can mean a small pebble, shell or granule taken from the stomach of a duck. 

The remaining animal, the pogt, occurs, so far as | am aware, but once only, in circumstances 
that do not help us to define it. In this case —h eS OM m=]! and oil are used a5 a 
medicament for sore toes®, As the prescription is an alternative to the one that precedes it, 
which consists of aslug(~> __ = v-) cut up and brayed with salt®, it is probable that the pggt 
is an animal similar in patare | to the Coan! and may be another kind of slug or snail. 

Tt may be added that the existence of otoliths in fishes was known to the Greeka’, and in 
medieval times they were worn as charms against colic and other ailments, or ground up 


2. The BAS bird 

In one of the glosses to the twenty-second case in the Edwin Smith surgical treatise the 
meaning of the expression “the end of the ramus" is explained (recto, 8, 14-15). “The ramus 
(im¢t), the end of it is in his temple just as the claw of an same-bird (3°) grasps an object®.” 
Professor Breasted has pointed out that the “claw of the zamte-bird” is written as a single 
word, with a special determinative, J}, and adds “this is obviously the claw of some 
two-toed bird, inserted here more or less as a drawing or sketch of the bird’s claw” (p. 294). 
Professor Breasted, in speaking of some two-toed bird, suggests that we have a choice of several 
species, but actually the only two-toed bird is the ostrich, in which the two digits are not 
opposable but parallel, and have no ability to grasp, The special determinative in the text 


1 E. Chasainat, op. cil., 215, 

2 Hbers, 74. 14 (576); 88. 15 (733); Hearet, 10. 4 (144); 10. 18 (157); 11. 3 (159); 13. 5 (197); Cairo Hymn 
to Anette, 6G. 6, 

* Khers, 63. 20 (427); 88. 4 (727). 4 Ebera, 74. 14 (576). 

® Hearal, 13. 6 (198). © Hearst, 13. 6 (197). 

* Aristotle, Hiat, Anim., vir, 10; Actian, De Nat, Anim,, 1x, 7; Plmy, Hist. Nai., ox, 24. 

* J. H. Breasted, The Edwin Smith Surgical Papyrus, 1, 293. 
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rather seems intended merely to denote the grasp of the foot of any perching bird in which the 
hallux is opposed to the other toes, The bifid sign must accordingly be taken as a rough sketch 
of a bird’s foot, one member of it denoting the hallux and the other the grouped anterior digita 
to which the hallux is opposed. The digits, however, are wrongly represented as pointing 
outwards instead of inwards. There is nothing particularly distinctive in the grip of any one 
particular species of such bird, and any kind would equally well satisfy the mms, Tt is evident 
that the sm¢-bird is selected merely because its name puns on the word jmctt, “ramus.” 

“To this two-toed bird’s claw”, adds Professor Breasted, “the ramus is appropriately 
compared, for tts familiar forked head, terminating in the congyle and the eoronoid process, 
readily suggests such a forked or two-toed claw.” Actually, however, the simile chosen by the 
Egyptian writer is neither an appropriate nor a happy one. In a bird’s foot the claws are 
conspicnous and they play an essential part in the function of grasping, whereas the two pro- 
minences at the head of the rani mandibulae—the coronoid process and the eapitulum man- 
dibulae (condyle)—are both blunt-ended; the former is flat with a semicircular contour above, 
and the latter is semi-spheroid and is supported by a well-defined neck, the collin mandiindlae, 
Moreover, with the skull in its normal vertical position, as it would be in a living man, these 
two prominences point upwards, whereas the claws of a bird when grasping, point downwards. 
Nor could the simile he suggested by the glenoid fossa into which the condyle articulates, as 
it is a small depression, the form of which does not in the least suggest the grip of a bird. 





3. The Lettuce as an Aphrodisiac 


In the important and interesting Chester-Beatty Papyrus, No. 1, recently published in an 
admirable edition by Dr. Alan Gardiner, there is a strange episode in which the aphrodisiac 
properties of the lettuce-plant are referred to (11, 10-12), The association of the lettuce with 
the phallic god Min has been pointed out by Dr. L. Keimer!, and it is quite evident that the 
herb was eaten by Min to enhance his sexual powers. The new passage shows equally clearly 
that Seth consume it for the same purpose, and that its potency was increased by the special 
treatment to which Isis subjected the plant. Clearly the Egyptians regarded the lettuce as an 
aphrodisiac, and it is curious to note that other ancient medical writers, instead of, as so often, 
borrowing Egyptian ideas on the properties of plants, ascribed to the lettuce the opposite 
function, e., that of an antiaphrodisiac. 

Dioscorides (De Materia Medica, m, 165) says that the lettuce ((piéaf) taken as a drag 
suppresses erotic dreams and restrains sexual impulses, and Pliny (Nat. Hist., xx, 26) repeats 

“peculiares carum...somnum faciendi, Veneremque inhibendi.”’ The same properties are 
noted by Oribasius (usriorsatiy: s.v. @pidaf), and Hippocrates (De Diela, nm, 25) deacribes the 
lettuce as being of a very cold nature and productive of bodily debility—the reverse of an 
aphrodisiac. The ancient writers were followed by the herbalista of later ages, John Gerard 
(Merball, ed. 1636, 308) says: “The inice of Lettuce cooleth and quencheth the natural seed if 
it be too much used, but produceth sleep,” and according to John Parkinson (Theatrum 
Botameum, 1640, 813) “it abateth bodily lust, and therefore both it and Rue are commended 
for Monkes, Nunnes and the like Sort of People to eate, and use to keep them the chaster: it 
repreaseth also venerous dreames.”’ 


i Ai, LEX, 140, 
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4. The word As 


~The word | \/\;,, edtyt, has generally been considered to be the fruit of some tree or herb, 
oy: this is only an assumption, for the word is determined always by the sign 0, never by & 
or {). 

‘The verb wdt means “to divide,” “cleave” or “sever,"and in attempting to identify the 
lrug, | sought for an object that is cloven, severed or divided and which has “something. 
inside” ("+ , Hhers, 55. 2). The possibility of a bivalve mollusc at once occurred to my 
mind, for molluses, both univalve and bivalve, and from land, sea, or fresh water, were much 
used by the ancients in medicme and magic. The hypothesis of wdtyt bemg a bivalve shell was 
enhanced by the peculiar determinative of the word in Hearst, 1. 17, which, it seems to me, may 
well be the hieratic form of ;. Aa the animal within the shell is used in medicine, it is unlikely 
that a marine species is intended, as molluscous animals could only be used when fresh. A river 
molluse therefore seema more probable than a marine one, and it is accordingly very ey 
that a fresh-water mussel is meant. Various species of pearl-bearing fresh-water mussels, of 
the genera Aetheria and Unio, are common in the Nile, and specimens of the shells, either entire 
or made into amulets, have been recovered from many ancient sites in Egypt’. These molluses 
were therefore quite familiar to the Egyptians. 

The medicinal uses of wdtyt mentioned in the papyri are as follows: 


(@) THRO 1S 

Saternal, To make hair grow after alopecia, Kbers, 66, 14 (467). 

For a burn, £. 68, 20 (496). 

For sore fingers and toes, E. 78. 6 (616); Hearst, 12,1 (173). 

For the eyes, #. 56, 19 (343), 

Diuretic, applied as suppository in the rectum, #. 9. 3 (26), 
Internal. To promote appetite, #. 51. 12 (292). 

For “eating blood” (? anaemia), &, 87. 21 (723). 

To banish magic, H. 54. 3 (165) — A. 3. 6 (36). 

To banish a dead man, H. 35. 13 (182) = 7. 1. 17 (16). 

Influence of a god, goddess, etc., FB. 45. 2 (225) = A. 7. 1 (83). 


(4) © eil Wie ee chk 
Internal, For « disease called m{e?%*, B, 55, 2 (326). 











(c) 1] /|=% simply 
External, For pain in nerve or muscle, H. 8. 17 (120). 

Molluscous animals, with or without their shells, and brayed, calcined, boiled or otherwise 
treated, are common in ancient and medieval medical works. They are used for affections of 
the eyes, for skin diseases, eruptive diseases and affections of the scalp. They are employed for 
the teeth, for inflammations, for pains in the nerves and muscles, stomach and bowels. They 


'W. M. F. Petrie, Siz Temples af Thebes, 31; T. FE. Peet and W. 8. L. Lont, Cemeteries of Abydos, m, 
a0, and Pl. xin; eto. 


2 All the prescriptions for this complaint in Khers, ten in number, are internal and contain elements that 


are known for their properties of purgative or vermifuge. Perhaps, therefore, some kind of intestinal parasite 
ie meant. 


Journ. of Egypt. Arch, xvi, 20 
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are described as excellent for the stomach, to promote appetite, for affections of the bladder, 

as purgative and vermifuge, and as antidotes for poison’. 
These uses all harmonize with the purposes for which wdtyt is employed in the medical 

papyri. The preseriptions to banish magic and the influence of gods, goddesses, the dead, eto. 

(~, & =), are mostly purgatives, emetics and antidotes, as these affections were envisaged as 
some evil emanation or poison within the patient's body that had to be voided through one of 
the natural openings of the body. They were therefore usually treated as disorders of the stomach 
and bowels. Taking all the facts of the case into account, I therefore propose the provisional 
equation : 

A44c = Fresh-water mussel. 

Probably no distinction was made by the Egyptians between the various species known to 
them, and we can get no nearer to actual identification than to suggest that the word wdcy¢ 
stands for one or more species of the genera (mio and Aetheria. 


' See, infer ofa, Diospornles, De Mat, Med., 1, 11; Pliny, Hist, Nal., xxx, 15, 48: xxx, 21; [hn al- 
Beithar, Book of Simples, avy. y9 ple, eo ede, pol gel! haw, ete, 
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TWO RELIEFS IN THE LOUVRE REPRESENTING 
THE GIZAH SPHINX 


By ALEXANDRE PIANKOFF 


Representations of the yod Harmachia in the form of a sphinx are not common. The Louvre, 
however, possessea two typical examples. These are the stelae B 18 and B 19, almost identical, 
which formed the side walls of a small structure built between the fore-paws of the Gizah 
Sphinx. They were discovered in 1816, during Caviglia’s excavations, a report on which, drawn 
up by Salt, is to be found in Colonel H. Vyse's Operations curried on al the Pyramids of Ghizeh 
wm [837, vol, 1, appendix (London, 1842). The plate opposite p. 110 of this work represents 
B 18 in situ, attached to the left wall of a little chapel built between the Sphinx's paws at right 
angles to the so-called Dream Stela. A detailed drawing of it, with a deseription by Birch, 
occupies the plate facing p. 117, Stela B19, which stood opposite to B 18, is said by Salt to 
have fallen and to have been sent to the British Museum. How they both reached the Louvre 
is not known, De Rougé describes them!', and notes that they once stood in front of the Gizah 
Sphinx beside the stela of Tuthmosis IV. 

They are of white limestone, very friable and damaged by salt, which has loosened and 
flaked off the surface of the relief in the upper right-hand part of B19, leaving only vague 
outlines of the scene; the left half of B 18 has suffered in the same way. Both are painted red 
to resemble granite and so to harmonize with the Dream Stela. B 18 measures 1-06 m. in height 
by 1-400 m. in width, and B19 1407 m. by 150m. B 19 is figured here. 

In both scenes Ramesses I ia adoring a sphinx on a pedestal. In B18 the sphinx faces 
left, in B19 right. In both the king looks towards the sphinx. In B 15 he presents the censer 
with his right hand and holds in his left a vase with handle and curved spout. In B 19, however, 
he holds the censer in his loosely hanging left hand while his empty right hand is raised im 
adoration, An altar, identical in the two reliefs, stands before the king; in B 18 it is surmounted 
by three lotus flowers with long stalks, in B 19 by one only. 

The king wears the nemes headdress and the royal beard. His Horus-name (preserved in 
B 18), carried by a ka-sign with arms holding the one the feather and the other the sceptre, is 
written behind him. Above the king is the solar disk flanked by two uraei, each with an 
ankh-sign at ita neck; that on the left wears the red crown, that on the right the white. Thus 
in B 18, where the msecription speake of the red crown, this is borne by the uraeus which faces 
the sphinx; while in B 19, in which the king is said to “assume the white crown,” it ia this crown 
which is borne by the uraeus which faces the sphinx. It ia curious that the two crowns do not 
correspond in position to the north and south respectively, for B18 with its red crown was 
actually found in position on the south side of the chapel, while B 19 comes from the north. 

The upper part of both stelac 1s given up to the inscriptions, written in vertical columns. 
In B 19 we read over the sphinx “ Harmachis*; may he give all life, all stability and prosperity, 
all health and all joy, like Réc every day.” In front of the king is “The God, who seizes 
the white crown, Lord of the Two Lands, Usimarér..., Lord of Crowns Ra..., endowed 

' Notice des monuments exposés dana la Galerie dantiquités &g. au Musde du Lowere, Be &d., 00O-G1. 

* Keatoring Hr m sit. 
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with life.” Under the solar disk stood the usual Bhuti, “He of Edfu,” which is preserved in 
B18. Behind the king stands “May he give life, stability and prosperity,” also complete in 
B18, Below, between the king and the altar, stands ‘An offering which the king gives.” The 
king raises his hand, and by this gesture consecrates the offerings presented to the god’, 

The inscriptions of B 18 are similar except that the king's title “The Good God” i 
followed by 6 5, 4,“ Who is united to the red crown,” while the inseription between the king 
and the altar reads “~~ /f — —, “Cenaing and making libation.” This act accompanies 
all presentations of ws and is very frequently represented?, 





T itt 


In B18 the Horus name 43%, “Strong Bull, beloved of Maat,” is well preserved, [It is 
to be noted that in Vyse's copy this stela shows both to right and left a vertical column of 








inscription giving the names Ly? ,— A fe Po ee | 
of Egypt and Subduer of the Foreign Lands, Golden Horus ....... These two columns 
must have been sawn off after the removal of the monument, 

The lower part of both stelae is covered with Greek grafliti made almost illegible by salt. 
At the very bottom of B 18, however, one can still distinctly read EYPOCYNOC. 

These two stelae have a special interest in view of their provenance. Do they give us an 
Egyptian representation of the Great Sphinx? 








1 Cf. for the same gesture, J. Capart, Abydos, le temple de Seti Jer, Pl. xliv; Mariette, Abydos, 1, Pl. 44: 
Ts.» Di, 1, Bl. 48, 143; Moret, Rituel du Culte Divin en Boypte, Pp: Hi and 120, 
? ‘The king is making the same gesture as in the Dream Stela. Cy. 1, .D., m1, Bl. 147, 212; Capart, op, cil., 


Pls, xxxix (libation and fumigation), xxxii, xix; Gayot, Le temple de Lowror, ler faso, (Miss. arch, franc, av 
Cuire, tome xv), Pl. xlix. 
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The sphinx shown in them, in which de Rougé thought he recognized the features of 
Rameases 1, is a human-headed lion, wearing the teft-headdreas, the uraeus on ite forehead, 
a short plait of hair falling on to the back, and the divine beard on the chin. It is called 
Harmachis, i.e., Horus on the Horizon. The base on which it rests is a pedestal with vertical 
edges, In the centre is a door. The form and decoration of this pedestal recall the srekA in 
which the Horus-name of the Pharaoh is commonly written. There are five more representa- 
tions of the same kind, all of which have been regarded by those who have described and pub- 
lished them os figures of the Great Sphinx. They are, in chronological order: 

Stela 12974 of the Louvre, once in the collection of the Comte de Saint-Ferriol, and pub- 
lished and described by Moret’. It seems to belong to the Kighteenth Dynasty, probably to 
the reign of Tuthmosis I'V, and shows the god Harmachis in the form of a sphinx. 

Two stelae published by Halscher. One beara the cartouche of Amenophis II above the 
aphinx. On the other, dated by Hélscher to the reign of Tuthmosis [V, the sphinx is called 
Hyr-m-3ht, “ Horus in the Horizon.” | 

The Dream Stela (attributed to Tuthmosis [V) and the so-called Stela of Cheops’ Daughter, 
where the sphinx 1s called “The Sphinx (/w) of Harmachis.” 

While in all these cases the sphinx is shown os a -human-headed lion there are important 
variations of detail, In one of Hélscher’s stelae the headdress is surmounted by the solar diak 
and two uraci, in the other by a headdress resembling the afef-crown. 

The beard varies, In Louvre B 18 the forward curving divine beard ts quite clear. It is 
plaited like the fragment of that of the Great Sphinx which dates from the New Empire (sent 
by Caviglia to the British Museum) and the similar fragment recently discovered by Buraize. 
This detail is nat quite clear in Louvre Stela 12974, where Moret sees the square-cut royal 
beard, though the damaged condition of the stela leaves this doubtful. Holecher’s stela with 
the cartouche of Amenophis LI] has the royal beard, while the other has the curved beard*. 
The sphinxes of the Dream Stela have divine beards; the stela of the Duughter of Cheops ts 
damaged at this point. 

The pedestal, too, shows variations. It may be in the form of a rectangular naos as in 
Louvre B 18 and 19, or of a mastaba with sloping sides as in Holscher’s stelae. The flat block 
on which the sphinx rests is usually very simple. In Louvre K. 12074, however, it has the 
Egyptian cavetto moulding, and, what is more important, the whole pedestal is set on a base 
with a sloping front cut into six steps, Moret has pointed out the interest of this variation in 
the article cited above, It seems that the centre of the naos was generally occupied by a door. 
This is quite clear in the Louvre reliefs and the Dream Stela, but absent in the Stela of Cheopa’ 
Daughter; Halscher’s stelae are too damaged to allow ita presence or absence to be determined. 

These variants in the form of the beard and the pedestal® might he attributed to the fact 
that successive restorations had modified the appearance of the Great Sphinx and given 
differing models to the artists who copied it on the atelae*. But it t# not necessary to suppose 

t Moret, Mon, ¢y. de la collectiondu Comte de Saint-Ferriol, round-topped stela of Merhet; ev. dy. (1019), 
Pl. iv. 


* Vyse, op. cil., 1, plate opposite p. 100; Hilacher, Grabdimbmal dea Kowigs Chephren, 107-8: British 
Museum Guide to the Egyptian Galleries (pculpture) (1900), 7. 

2 Tt would seem that the excavations begun by Baraize round the Gizah Sphinx now suggest that the 
buildings of Old Kingdom date decorated with niche-and-buttresa work and the door which lie in front of 
the Sphinx may have given the impression that ij was eet wpon a pedestal of the erebl-type provided with 
a door, At present the mound of sand which haa not been removed prevents one from getting this view of 
the whole, which haa been rendered, in accordance with the rules of Kgyptian perspective, by a representation 
of the fagade surmounted by the Sphinx seen in #ide wer, 

4 On the subject of the Great Sphinx's beard sce Borchardt, in Siteungaber. der preuss, Abad. | Berlin, 
1807), 753. 
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this. ltimustnot beforgottenthat Egyptiandraughtsmen did notcopy faithfully theappearanc 
of the monuments which they reproduced. They interpreted them at their will, adding sym- 
bolical details, or omitting such characteristics as seemed to them of minor importance. Thus 
Davies, who has studied all the representations of the palace of Amenophis IV in the tombe 
of Tell el--Amarnah, came to the conclusion that an Eyyptian artist never felt himself under 
any obligation to reproduce a monument as it actually was. He narrowed or broadened it 
according to the space available for it in the main scene’. In fact, if we compare an Egyptian 
buildmg with an ancient representation of it we find that the number of columns or statues 
never corresponds to the actual number, but merely serves to indicate that in such a position 
there were columns or statues; thus in a representation of the Karnak temple two columns on 
each side of the pylon are used to represent a whole hall’. 

The headdresses of the sphinxes shown on Holscher's stelae might be symbolic expressions 
of the phrase OT ¥2=% ' found on the Dream Stela, and translated by Erman “The Shadow 
of Ret which hovers over the Sphinx*,” 

We may therefore conclude that the reliefs B 18 and 19 represent, like the Dream Stela, 
which has a similar figure which Erman clearly interprets in this sense, the Great Sphinx of 
Gizah beside which they were found. The differences between these, the Great Sphinx itself, 
and other representations of it, are to be explained as variants arising almost of necessity out 
of the method of interpretation which the Egyptians adopted in reproducing their monuments*, 

To judge by the names which accompany the figures of the sphinx on the stelne one might 
suppose that it was regarded sometimes as the god Horakhti and at others as the king in the 
form of this god, according to period, To this view subscribes Halacher, who sees in one of his 
stelae # figure of the Great Sphinx of Gizah conceived as a representation of Amenophis ITT. 
De Rougé seems to have had the same idea when he described Louvre B 18 and 19 as effigies 
of Ramesses I]. This is no unnsual phenomenon, for other divine statues have borrowed human 
features. The statue of Amin in the Louvre with the mask of Tuttankhamiin is by no means 
unique, and it is not unlikely that after a restoration or clearance the Gizah Sphinx should 
sometimes have been regarded as an image of the reigning king, especially in the Eighteenth 
and Nineteenth Dynasties, while in later days, such as those of the Dream Stela and the Stela 
of Cheops’ Daughter, the Sphinx was regarded as a very old monument which personified the 
god Harmachis himself, 


! Davies, El Amerna, vi, 36, 

* Borchardt, Zur Bawgeachichte dey Amontempels vom Karnak, Fig. 17, p. 27, 

* Erman, in Sitrwngeber, id. preuss, Abad, (Berlin, 1904), 428, 1063. 

* For similar interpretations see G, Bénédite, Signa Verba in Recueil Champollion (Paris, 1922), 38, 
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LETOPOLIS 
By G. A, WAINWRIGHT 


A series of studies has proved Amin and Min to be closely connected with meteorites and 
thunderbolts, which are the same thing. These gods were two of the partners in the 43-muct-f 
object of Thebes, and Horus was the third, While Améin possessed an omphalos at hia sub- 
aichary shrines at Napata and Siwah, Horus also possessed one at Hierakonpolis!, which was 
one of his most important sanctuaries. As an omphalos was a substitute for a meteorite or 
thunderbolt, Horus waa clearly of the sume nature as his partners Amin and Min. 

The owner of the omphalos at Hierakonpolis was « mummified falcon << *, as was the 
local god of Letopolis*, who became Horus‘, It is, therefore, scarcely surprising that the name 
of Letopolis g was written with the sign <tor>, which is the symbol of one of the ki-mut-f 
gods, Min. It formed both the ideogram for his name =; and the standard of the Panopolite 
nome, Aklmim, = of which he was the patron deity®. But besides being devoted to the same 
sacred object <jor>, the Panopolite nome and Letopolis also claimed the same sacred animal, 
the shrewmouse, It is exhibited on the Roman coinage of these two nomes®, and on these two 
alone, Shrewmice were buried in great quantities at Alkhmim (Panopolis) in the south? and 
at Letopolis in the north®. A fine bronze figure of one bears an inscription asking benefits for 
the dedicator from “Horus, Lord of Letopolis®.” Thus the worship of Letopolis was closely 
related to that of Akhmim, at which place there was much to suggest the thunderbolt. The 
present article brings much evidence to show that there was a thunderbolt worship at Letopolis 
also, Hence this fact supports the deductions already drawn for Min and Panopolis, while 
the latter may be used as the background for the study of Letopolis, 

The evidence for the history of the shape of the Letopolite symbol is not nearly so complete 
as for that of the object of Min and Akhmim. But what there is makes it clear that the two 
followed much the same course of development. The connexion between Letopolis and its 
symbol, unlike that between Min and Akhmim, cannot be traced in either predynastic or 
proto-dynastic times, It is, however, a moot point whether some of the predynastic standards 


1 Ann, Serv., xxvii, 175-89; Journal, xvi, 35-8; xvin, 141, 152, 185-05, 

© Journal, xv, 190, Fig. 6, 

2 Bethe, (rk, dea aey, AMertume, 1, 6, [1.17 ff.; id., Pur, $§ 1670, 1723, 2086, and often. 

4 Pyr., § 810, and often in later times. * Journal, xvi, 155. 

* Feuardent, Numismatique: Egypte ancienne, t, 300, 301, nos. $512, 3519 (Panopolis); 327, 328, nos, 
3581-3 (Letopoliaj. [t is here called an ichneumon, which it is perhapa not onlike in shope, though very 
different in size. j 

? Lortet and Gaillard, La fanwe momifiee de Cancienne Egypte, 0, 70-83, and Fig. 58, The other sites from 

* Gaillard and Daressy, Cat, gen. du musée du Caire; La foune momifidée, nos. 29786-9. Cf. the statement 
made by Lortet and Gaillard, op. cat., 79, that they are aleo found at Gizah, which at this time was included 
in the Letopolite nome: Edgar, Ann, Serv., XX1x, TT. 

* Univ. Coll, Collection, London, unpublished. For others see Petrie, Amulets, Pi. xiii, 103, p. 20; 
FL xl, a a-f, FP: 46, 
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>, +. + do not in reality belong to Letopolis rather than to Akhmim. It is very 


probable that they do, seeing that the pottery itself on which they are painted is likely to have 
come from the Mediterranean coastland', and that so many predynastic standards can be 
matched by those of the historic nomes along the western branch of the Nile and in the northern 
part of Middle Egypt®. But the connexion is sufficiently ancient, for it had already been 
established by the Third Dynasty*, At that time the sign was written t=, a form which 
lasted on to the end of the Sixth Dynasty*. But under Pepi I the new simple form =-r— 
came inte wee (Pyr., § 1175), which under Pepi Il Neferkerét was more favoured than the old 
double sign ($§ $10, 1670, 2078). From this time onwards the simple form was the only one 
used throughout the rest of Egyptian history. Its butt ends were generally straight as here®, 
but were sometimes hollowed —iot> *, | 

In the Third Dynasty the sign occurs in the name of the god Nil= = =>. Hnty-Lm, whose 
priest waa the =~—, Wn-r3. Hnty-[m, “He who is before Letopolis,” was the god of Leto- 
polis, and all through history the Wn-+? was the high priest of that ctty’. His title means 
“The Opener of the Mouth,” and this mystical opening was effected through the blasting 
virtue of a thunderbolt*, The thunderbolt in ancient Egypt, as elsewhere, was a piece of iron, 
a substance first obtained from meteorites, The divine pattern for the earthly openers of the 
mouth was Horus, and others were his Four Children. Each of them used 3; Horus, an in- 
strument of #3 (iron) (Pyr., §§ 13, 14), and his Four Children, “their fingers of bt; (iron)” 
($1983). No special home is given to this Horns, but his Four Children at any rate definitely 
belonged to Letopolis, for on one occasion their father is called “Horus of Letopolis*.” The 
thunderbolt and its users were, therefore, intimately associated with Letopolis, and the name 
of the city was written with the sign 4rp> , == or tor, which elsewhere proves to have 
been the thunderbolt, 

Min’s thunderbolt —¢t> was developed from a double arrow bat 10 therefore the Leto- 


polite symbol was probably derived from the same thing. This is helpful m understanding the 
special ensign of the Wn-r:, the high priest of Letopolis, for it aleo was a double arrow S* , 


crossed instead of being set end to end“, The thought is continued in the deities whom the 


1 Petrie, Koploa, 8. Cf. aleo Petrie and Quibell, Nagada and Ballas, 40, 

® Liverpool Annals, v, 145, 136. 

4 Sethe, Urb. 1, 6, 17 ff. * Id., Pyr., §§ 2086, eto. 

* Mariette, Mona. divers, PL 5,1. 116(Pinnkhi): Dureasy, Tertes of despine magiques, Pl. i, 1, 4 (Ptolemaic); 
Duoemichen, Geogr. Inachr., 1, PL xxviii; rv, Pl. oviti, L., 0. 1v, Pl. bexxix, a (Roman). 

* Budge, The Papyrus of Ani, Pi. xiii, B, lL 2, 4 (Nineteenth Dynasty); Bisson de la Roque, Abou Hoasch, 
1922-8. PL «xxv, 4 (Nectanebo [); Duemiohen, Geogr. Juackr., of, Pl. xiii, no. xix (Ptolemaic). Tt ia 
impossible to substantiate such o detail os the shape of the emis of the sign from Fig. 25, Driotan, Médamoud, 
1926, 34, 1. 10, dating to Tuthmosis [IT's reign. In Budge, op. cif., Pi xiii, ©, 1. 1, one side is straight while 
the other is hollow. 

? Sethe, Urk., 1, 6, 17 f.; Lange and Schafer, Grab- und Denksteine dea mitt!, Reicha, 1, 243, no. 20221; 
Dricton, Médamoud (1020), 54, 1. 28; Rec. de trow., ox, 57, 59, xxvi, 146; Licblein, Dict, de nouns Meérogl,, 
no. L1i4; Brugech, Diet. péogr., L908, 1377. 

® Journal, xvi, 6, 7, ete. . 

® Pyr..§ 2078. In § 1483 the Four Children are said to be “ Watchers of Upper Egypt.” Has this reference 
to the position of Letopolis at the entrance to Upper Egypt from the Delta? It was near bere that Menes 
built; his fortress of Memphis which became The Balance of the Two Lands” It is also from this neighbour- 
hood that Cairo dominates both Upper and Lower Egypt to-day. Cf. Ann. Serv., xxv, 89-93, 

1 Journal, x¥O, 185-7. 

1 Brugech, Die! géogr., 0, 1377. All priests of Letopolis had Horus faloona for ensigna, but the high priest, 
a eo often, waa distinguished by a special one aa well, 
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Greeks connected with Letopolis, for they were Leto and Apollo, Apollo was the classical 
Greek equivalent of Horus, the god who finally absorbed the native god of the city. The 
connexion is even more radical than that, for the sacred animal of Letopolis was the shrew- 
mouse (p. 159), and m Greek lands, as is well known, 
Apollo absorbed a primitive mouse-god with the pre- 
Greek name of Smintheus!. In fact, just as the arrow 
and ehrewmouse occur together at. Letopolis, 30 do coins 
of Alexandria Troas show Apollo Sminthens holding his 
bow and standing by the mouse*. The Greek goddess 
Leto, who gave her name to the city, was Apollo's 
mother, and both he and her other child, Artemis, were 
famous archers, and both were omphalos and meteorite 
deities*. The omphalos is representative of the meteorite’, 
and in religion the meteorite and the thunderbolt are 
the same thing®, Both have been widely considered as 
weapons of the storm- or aky-god, aa have arrows. All 
over Europe, and also elsewhere, flint arrow-heads are 

ill regarded as “thunderbolts” to-day®, and the names 
 thunder-arrow,” ete. are commonly given to those 
fossila and stone axes which are also supposed to be 
thunderbolts’. In south-eastern Asia Minor at Malitia a 
god holds the lightning trident in one hand and the bow 
in the other*, while coins from Selge in Pisidia exhibit 
both the thunderbolt and the bow®. In Syria Resheph, 
whose name probably means “lightning, flame, heat,” 
is called “Resheph with the arrow™,"’ Assyrian seals 
show a god shooting at a monster with an arrow 
whose point is the triple lightning flash". Hence, as the lightning and the meteorite are 
not distinguished, it is interesting to note first that the natives of Nyassuland to-day call a 
shooting star a “many pointed arrow™,” and then that the <a> of Egypt is many pointed, 








' Roacher, Lerikon, a.v. Smintheus, He seems to have been native to the west coast of Asian Minor and 
ite islands. 

* Wroth, Cat. Greek Coins of Troas, Acolis, and Leaboa, Pl. iii, 6, and p. 9. Other issues, while omitting 
the mouse, show the arrow set ready on the bow, PI. iv, 1, 2. 

2 The ompbaloe at Apollo's city ‘ol Delphi ia well known, and at Perga, Pogla, and Andeda Artemis was 
represented by omphaloi, The Stone of Cronus at Delphi must have been a meteorite, and at Ephesus the 
image of Diana “which fell down from Jupiter” must have been one alan, 

* Seo last note. There is also the case of Amiin’s meteorite of Thebes, which was replaced by an omphalos 
at each of his secondary shrines of Napata and Siwah; Ann, Serv., xxvio, IS4. 

. Journal, xn, 189, 

* Blinkenbery, The Thunderweapon in Religion and Folklore, $ 103, 104, 110, 113, 115 b, LITT, 12a, T28; 
Sir A.J. Evans, Ancien! Stone Jiplements, 1897, 362, M4, 307, Balfour in Folklore, xu, 172, and PA. ii, figs. 
15, 10, and cf. 30. 

* Blinkenberg, op. cit., & 44-6, 81, O4e, 06-0, 102, 104, 106. 

* Fig. 1 — Garstang, The Hittite Empire, Pl. xxviii, a = Obmstead, History of Assyria, Fig. 87. 

hoe F. Hill, Cat, Greet Coine: Lycia, Pamphylia, and Pisidia, 201 ff., nos. 45-52, 75, 77, 81, 83. 

4 Panly-Wissowa, Heal-Kaeyclopadie, av. Reacheph, col, G21. 
1 Fig. 2= W. Hayes Ward, The Seal Cylinders of Weatern Asa, Fig. 570. Cf. for instance tho-lightning 
flashes which a god hrandishes agninst the same monster, Layard, The Monuments of Nineveh, 1, PL i = Ward, 
i 
u in Harvard African Studies, 01, 319, 
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like the arrows from which it ia derived bad Ye bs tat is Finally, a splendid passag 


Psalms (xviii, 13, 14) deacribing the majesty of Yahweh expresses the idea very clearly when 
it says “The Lord also thundered in the heavens, and the Highest gave his voice; hail stones 
and coals of fire. Yea, he sent out his arrows, and scattered them; and he shot out lightnings, 
and discomfited them.” Therefore, the depicting or mention of arrows religiously is a pre- 
sumption that a thunderbolt or meteorite is being represented. Returning to Egypt, words 
very similar to those of the Psalms are found in a passage describing the overthrow of the evil 
serpent, Wrt?, by Seth the storm-god. A late Nmeteenth Dynasty passage says “ Nubti 
striketh his arrows (fer) in him, after he hath..... heaven and earth with his thunder®,” 
Yet again another text of the same period says “‘Nubti [kills him] with his arrows (##rw)?.” 
That Seth was a patron of the archer is suggested by the fact that he helps Tuthmosis IT to 
shoot at his sed-heh festival’. This widespread conception of the divine weapon as an arrow 
waa therefore not foreign to Egypt, and no doubt Piankhi referred to it when he asked the 
conquered Hermopolitan “ Did heaven rain with arrows!®” In fact the swift-moving dangerous 
star® called s#d was definitely thought of as an arrow, for tt 1s said of Ramesses ITT * He sends 
arrow upon arrow like 4%dw (shooting stars?)’” Crossed arrows like those of Letopolis were 
elaewhere actually associated with a star, for the two symbols of the high priest of Sebennytus 
were “” and > °. Henee there is much to make it probable that the of the high prieat 





of Letopolis indicates his connexion with the thunderbolt. If rt did, his symbol would corre- 
spond to his title “Opener of the Mouth,” and moreover both would accord with the symbol 
of the city itself ioe and the use there of 5i3, the thunderbolt material. 

Arrows and thunderbolts were not the only weapons belongmg to Letopolis. Yet another 
was the S| y=) fieg- “The Throwimg Sticks of Hnty-Hm, which drive away 
evil before him and disperse evil behind him” (Pyr., §908). In another spell, which later on 
mentions the Imperishable Stars and members of §f3, Horus himself repels the evil®. The 
Throwing Sticks seem to have been personified into an actual deity, for there was a god called 
“Repeller of Evil” whose activities took place “before Hnty-irty in Letopolis” (Pyr., § 2086). 
The statement that the Throwing Sticks are ready for action both before and behind relates 
them to the predynastie double arrow ahs, and the later thunderbolt iol. Not only are 


these objects like the Throwing Sticks in being effective in either direction, but, like the arrow, 

the throwing stick is a projectile weapon. The Pyramid Texts (§ 1150) actually use the throwing 
stick ) in apelling the word —'Q )||="mr, 4nit, “hail.” Hail is a missile from the sky, and at 
times a dangerous one, and the passage just quoted from the Psalms shows it to have been 


1 At leaat in tho case of Min: Jowrnal, xvm, 185, 186; ¢f. aleo 193. 

* Lange, Der magische Papyrus Horria, 40, ll. 30, 31. There seeme no reason for translating dane “Speer,” 
a4 Lange does, rather than the uaual “arrows.” 

4 AZ, XXXVI, 2, 

'L., 2. mm, PL xxxvi, b. What it ip that Horus helps him to do ia not evident. 

* Schiffer, (rk. dea ney. Aliertema, mi, 10, |. 52 = Breasted, Ancent Mecords, tv, § 845. 

* “Star ‘Speedy of March’ in the 4, traversing the earth in an instant” (4.2., x11, 23); “Running like 
the stars and the didw in heaven” (J. B, Greene, Fouilles exdeutées a Théhes, Pl. i, , 3). Ite dangerous nature 
is certified by the desire of the Pharaoh to seem to hia enemies in battle to be like the 44d, e.g., Bethe, (rk, 
Iv, 615, 13-15, copied word for word by Seti (Champollion, Not. descr. 1, 1); also Rowe, Omir, of Penn- 
ayiomnia:- The Muscun Journal, 020, 06, |. 18, where 44d is the word uaed. 

7 Duemichon, Historische Jnechr., Pla, xxii, xxiii, 1. 30, 

® Brogach, Diet. géogr., 1, USTO, 

* Pyr., § 746. It is not stated that this Horus is He of Letopolia. For the bis and the stare aee 9740. 
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included in the divine armoury. Hence, like the others, the Throwing Stick is a suitable simile 
for the “weapon” of the sky-god. 

The thunderbolt ceremony of the Opening of the Mouth has already been mentioned 
(p. 160) as belonging te Letopolis, The high priest was the Wn-r:, “The Opener of the Mouth,” 
and the Four Children of Horua of Letopolis opened it with “their fingers of bf}. There is at 
least one more feature of the ceremony which associates it with the city, and, therefore, the 
city with thunderbolts again. It is that another means of opening the mouth waa with “the 
nw}, the méhtyw of biz" (Pyr., §§ 15, 14). Like the fingers these instruments were also made 
of the thunderbolt material, Oi:, “iron.” But besides this they were also earthly representa- 
tives of their heavenly original, that being the constellation of the Great Bear in its two forms 

ie 


[ i anaes and 1. Tt is this that relates them to Letopolis, for the nome was especially 


devoted to the worship of the Great Bear. The Egyptians ordinarily represented the constella- 
tion aa a bull's foreleg®, me sac we re nome used this as its send At first it only 
displayed the fleshy part ‘ but finally the whole leg {= *. The 







rs 


aD 


association of the nome with the heavenly leg often finds expression. A spell in 
the Pyramid Texts which identifies the devensed's face with the Letopolitan god 
Hnly-irty", and calls it “imperishable,” identifies his four lege and arms with 
the Four Children of Horus’. The thighs of Hinty-irty are often mentioned mn 
these texts®, and later, when religion was still more Osirianized, it was “this 
left arm of Osiris which is in Letopolis” that the god guarded". The Four 
Children of Horus of Letopolis provide other connexions between that city and 
the Great Bear. They represent four of the stars of the constellation”, and being 
four in number it must be the fleshy part for which they stand. This is the part originally 
selected by Letopolis as its standard. The same passage also names a group of seven thw, of 
which they are the first four. The seventh and last is Horus-Hndy-irty™, who was their father, 
and god of Letopolis. As the Great Bear, Méhtyw, is composed of seven stars the reference is 
clearly to it, and the passage shows once more how intimate was the relationship between 
Letopolis and the constellation. 


! Journal, xvi, II, 

? Fig. 3=Chassinat and Palanque, Assiowl, Pl. xxv. See, too, Griffith, Shudies, 374-5, 382. 

® Third Dynasty, Sethe, Urk., 1, 2, noe. 10, 17; Fifth Dynasty, Davies, The Mastaba of Piahhetep and 
Abhethetep, 1, Pl. ix, no. 14; 1, Pl x, lower register. 

4 Nineteenth Dynasty, Caulfeild, The Temple of the Kings, Pl. xviii anil probably already in the Twelfth 
Dynasty, ace Ahmed Bey Kamal, Tables Toffrandes, Pl. i, a = Gautier and Jéquier, Fowilles de Licht, 
Fig. 10. 

* Duemichon, Geogr. Jnschr., 1, Pls. xxix, b, 2; xxxvii, d, 2; bri, b, 2 ete. 

* For the atatement that the god dwelt at Letopolia see Pyr., $ L670, 2088. 

t Pyr., $ 148, 149, Apart from Anubis and Sopd, who are not far removed from the Letopolite gods, 
the only other deities named here are the Two Danghters of Atum. Their intrusion is no doult due to 
solarization, 

© Por. 9 1211, 1367, 2015. Cf. alao § 1547. 

* Naville, Das aeg, Todtenbuch, 1, 7, 8; ch. i, ll. 15, 16. The arm is once said to be the right one. 

i Grapow, U'rk. dea oey, Altertuma, vy, 42, Il. 2, 3; #4, IL 15, 16. 

1 Grapow, op. at v, 42. 19 ff.; 45. 9 ff. There is quite a different list, which ia at Jeaat aa old as the Middle 
Kingdom (op. cit. 40, 13 4,), and lasted down to the Late Period as # gloas on the other (op. cit., 43. 5 ff; 
46. 1 ff). Another Middle Kinndom copy in Ree. Wf dtudes dg, dédides 4 J. FP. Champollion, (42, Both seta of 
gods ore shown in the vignette, Budge, Facsimile of the Papyrus of Ani, 1894, Pls. viii, ix. 
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Further contacta between the Great Bear, Letopolis, and the Four Children of Horus are 
established through the Imperishable Stars, These stars were those so close round the pole 
that they never set. They have altered considerably since the time that Egyptian astronomy 
was taking shape, at which time the Great Bear itself never set’. While the expression evidently 
included the various minor stars that keep the Great Bear company, the name “ Imperishable 
Stars’ must have referred primarily to this splendid constellation. Therefore a parallel drawn 
between these stars and the Four Children of Horus iz in effect one between them and the Great 
Bear. It is the Four Children of Horus who “bring thee this thy name of Imperishable 
(4 6p ||—x*). * The statement “The bones of N. are of (3, the lombs of N. are like the 
stars, the Imperishables” (Pyr., § 2051, ef. § 1454) is remmiseent of the Four Children of 
Horus who had “fingers of bi3" and were four of the Great Bear's stars. The use of d¢m-sceptres 
is also an Important link, One of the characteristics of the Four Children of Horus is said to be 
that “they are supporting themselves on their dtm-sceptres” (Pyr., § 1493), and a certam 
group of four unnamed gods or spirits is often said to use these sceptres*. Of the Imperishable 
Stars the statement is also made that they are “standing with their dtm-sceptres ” (Pyr., § 1000). 
Elsewhere a similar statement about them is thrice repeated (Pyr., $§ 1456-8). The dtm-sceptres 
of the imperishable Stars are mentioned again and this time just after M/nty-irty, the god of 
Letopolis, and a sky ladder (p. 168) which tended to absorb the Letopolite one (Pyr., § 1452). 
Numbers of divine bemgs come to the deceased Pharaoh in various attitudes of humility. 
Those who come “bowing down” are the Imperishable Stars (Pyr., § 1155). One link between 
them and Letopolis is probably provided by the statement that the “Two Enneads” come 
bowing down (§ 1993), for elsewhere this name is given to the Great Bear and the Imperishable 
Stars (§ 458). Ata later date the Book of the Dead probably provides another when it says that 
the deceased is “the lord of bowings in Letopolis®."”” Hence the association already established 
between Letopolis and the Great Bear had many ramifications, and both were also intimately 
connected with at least one thunderbolt ceremony, and with the use of iron which was of 
meteoric origin, 

As might be expected of a thunderbolt city, Letopolis was a terrible place. Already m the 
Pyramid Texts there were “Throwing Sticks” there “which drive away evil before him and 
disperse evil behind him.” There was also a god named “Repeller of Evil” who played his 
part “before Anty-irty in Letopolis,” and Horus himself repels evil, though whether it be 
Horus of Letopolis is not stated (p. 162). By the Middle Kingdom more detailed accounts are 
given os to what was done at Letopolis. There was “the Great Tribunal in Letopolis®,” and 
“on that day of reckoning the transgressors” Horus of Letopolia “‘ binds the evil-doers at his 
place of judgment, in order to cut the souls to pieces?.” The New Kingdom version of the text 
speaks of “that Night of reckoning the transgressors, that is the Night of Fire for the Adver- 
saries®.”” “‘His Two Eyes of Flame coming forth from Letopolis” were very well known, for 
which the variant “His Two Eyes of Dé” is sometimes given®. Though transgressors were 


1 Griffith, Studies, 370, 380, 

® Pyr., § 458, speaks of Méhtyw and the Imperishable Stara, which it calls “the Two Enneads.” 

® Py, 2101, 2102. Cf. 8) 148, 149, where the expression “Imperishoble” is repeated continually in 
a strongly Letopolite passage. 

* Pyr., §§ 339, 355, 1510, which last passage calls them “Children of Geb.” (f. § 960, where four brothers 
ore “seated with their dtm scelptires.”” i Budge, Nit, Pi. xxi, oh. bexxyiii, 1. 5, 

* Grapow, op. cit., ¥, 102, 16. Cy. 119, 2, 6 for the New 

7 Grapow, op. cil,, 5. 12 ff, In L. 17 it is stated that the god is Horus, Lord of Letapolis, 

' Op, cit., 36. 14, 16. 

* Ch. caxy, 1.7. See Naville, op. cit., 11, 202, for a number of variants, to which may be added Budge, 
Nu, PL. xlviii; id., The Popyrus of Ani, Pl. xxx. . 
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reckoned and repelled there by fire, yet if the dead man were safe with Horus he could say 
“T come forth and [ go in in the devouring fire! on the day of the repelling of rebels in Leto- 
polis®.”” A devouring fire is a fieree one, as is also a flame that is fanned by the wind. Hence 
the “devouring fire of Letopolis is reminiscent of “the flame before the wind to the end of 
heaven and the end of earth” which is connected with <g¢—j_ , the primitive form of the 
thunderbolt sign such as that of Letopolis®. 

“Tis Two Kyes of Flame or Dé” is clearly a reference to Hnty-H[m, the god of Letopolis, 
whose proper name had reference to his eyes, being some variation of Hnty-irty (j=. =)". 
While the meaning of “flame” is self-evident, that of df needs study. In religious belief dé 
was much connected with the aky, storms, the storm-god, and with fire. A Middle Kingdom 
text describes the mountam of Bakhau “upon which heaven is supported.” A serpent lives 
on the top of that mountain and “the first three cubits of the serpent are of dé*.” In the early 
Kighteenth Dynasty one passage dealing with the storm seems to liken dé to the storm itself®, 
in another a magic wjd-sceptre of dé beara the name “Giver of Winds’?,” and in yet another 
dé is said to be “coming forth out of Suti” (Seth, the storm-god)*. The wis also belonged 
peculiarly to Seth (see p. 171) and was often decoratively employed with the sky-sign as if 
supporting it”. The serpent of dé of Mount Bakhau was named “ He who is in his Fire™,” and 
“a repeating of die (— “6 >), a burning of rebels” was encountered in the next world", Then 
again, like 3, dé was greatly used for overthrowing Aapep, the evil serpent". Bi; was iron, 
the thunderbolt material which is obtained from meteorites, and very specially belonged to 
Letopolis™. Ds also specially belonged to Letopolis.. Not only did it provide the eyes of the 
local god, but in a strongly Letopolite passage d¥ is one of the things to be feared™. Hence 
the use of “flame” as an equivalent for d# at the thunderbolt city of Letopolis is noteworthy, 
and implies that df was one more form of thunderbolt, The word appears to mean “flint,” 
and it has been seen that fit arrow-heads are widely held to be thunderbolts. No doubt this 
is yet another reason why arrows were characteristic of the high priest of Letopolis. 

The argument may be developed further, As dé and if} evidently represent thunderbolts 
or shooting stars, the repelling of the evil monster Aapep is singularly like the treatment Satan 
receives at the hands of the angels in Muslim belief. When he approaches too near heaven they 
drive him back by casting shooting stars at him™, This gives the clue to the ordeal, whether 
in the spirit or in the flesh, that the devout Egyptian expected to undergo at the meteorite 


1 Wry, a word especially used of fire aa a destroying, devouring element, Wh, d. aey. Spr., 1, 421. 
Of. Exodos xxiv, 17, “And the aight of the glory of the Lord was like devouring fire on the top of the mount.” 

? Budge, Nu, PL vi, ch. i, 1. 10, 11; Noville, op. cit., a, 8, ch. i, IL 16, 17; Budge, Ani, Fi. v, ch. i, Il. 
22, 23. 

2 Pyr., § 324, and see Journal, xvi, 186. 

© Haty-irty, Pyr., § 17, 826, eto,; Anty-n-irty, Pyr., $601,771; Mhnty-irty, Pyr., $§ O01, 826, ete.; Minty. 
n-rty, Pyr.. § 771. For atudies of the namo see Junker, Die Onurtalegende, 135; Sethe, Untersuchungen, x, 
2, p. 164. 


6 4.Z., Lx, Pla. 44%, 45%, 1. 8 a, 14, 16, and p. 74. * Bodge, Vu, Pi, 13, oh. xov, Il 3, 3. 
7 Op, cat, PL 50, ch. exxy, |. 25. ® Op. oW., PL 62, ch. exiix, § xi, 1. 5. 


* As a frame for stelae, ¢.g., Gardiner and Poet, The Ineecriptions of Sinai, Fl. v; Couyat and Montet, 
Lea inscriptions du Ouddi Hammnddi, Pls. vi, 00, xvi, 03, xxv, 103, xxix, 110. 

© Sethe, A.Z., Pl. 46%, L 18, and p. 74. 

nm Budge, Vx, Pl. 53, ch, cxtv, § xi, IL 45, 46, 

1 Td, Porsimiles of Kgyptian Hieratie Pamyri, 1910, Pl. viii, ool. xxii, 2-3, ete. 

™ Journal, xvi, 6, 7. 

14 Grapow, op. cif., 60. 13. One of the New Kingdom glosses, 6). 6, 7, explaina the passage as referri 
to Anubis and Horus-Minty-n-irty, and the text, L 17, goes on to speak of the eye of an invisible god. 

1 The Koran, Surah xv, 18, and again Surah xxxvu, 10, where in a similar pasange the same word sihdb 
is used again, On one occasion it is called “visible” and on the other “brightly shining." 
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city of Letopolis, There was something unusual about the “devouring fire” there, for the just 
man could go in and come forth from it unharmed. The escape of some persons and the 
destruction of others by fire is commonly reported about the fall of a star. In ancient Egypt 
it isto be found in the tale of the Shipwrecked Sailor (lines 129 ff)". Unfortunately the passage 
is a most difficult one and the efforts to translate it vary as to details. The Serpent King himself 
comes in a thunderous manner. In conversation he tells of the mysterious arrival of a maiden, 
the fall of a star (|_| \3.* ©), a fire, a number of “beings of the fame” or “burned ones (1),” 
certain persons who were found “as one heap of corpses,” and another, himself, who survived 
the conflagration. Semitic ideas as to the effect of shooting stars, and other ideas as to thunder- 
bolts, sufficiently explain the general tenor of the story. Evil beings are destroyed or at least 
driven back by them, while good ones need not fear them, just as at Letopolis some men are 
repelled by fire while upon others it has no power. In the Arabian Nights the king of the 
unbelieving ginns could not stand before the “shootmg star of fire” (shihdl min ndr) of the 
king of the believing ginns*. The infidels marching agamst Mecca were destroyed by “stones 
of fate’ cast upon them by heaven-sent birds*, Commenting on this, Gelal-ed-Din describes 
the stones as burning up the men, their helmets, and their elephants*. Even the Arabic news- 
papers preserve the idea in their accounts of the fall of the meteorite in 1911 near Nakhla in 
the Delta, El Ahaly stuted that a stone “fell on a dog at Denshal, leaving it like ashes in a 
moment®.”” Dr, Hume of the Geological Survey, who made enquiries on the spot, was unable 
to substantiate this statement, hence it ia of interest to remember that the dog is one of the 
unclean animals of Islam, The idea that the offended deity strikes the sinner dead with the 
thunderbolt is often found in Homer, and is still widespread in Europe to-day. In L867 it 
caused the natives at Khettree in Rajputana to collect the meteoric stones which fell there, 
when they “pounded [them] down to powder and scattered this to the breeze, etc., so ns not 
to let the vengeance of the offended god redound on them®.”” On the other hand, good beings 
need have no fear of the meteorite or thunderbolt. 1t was by divine intervention that Lot, 
the just man, was brought forth in safety from the conflagration (Gen. xix, 24, 28), when “the 
Lord rained upon Sodom and upon Gomorrah brimstone and fire from the Lord out of heaven” 
until “the smoke of the country went up as the smoke of a furnace.” In the Arabian Nights 
tale just quoted the “fire” cast at the king of the believing ginns was unable to take effect. 
Another of these stories tells how two ‘afrita were flying through the air together; the one was 
taken by the ‘shooting star of fire” (shiidb min war) while his companion continued on her 
way unharmed’. After this and what has come to light about thunderbolts at Letopolis there 
can be no doubt what happened there, The repelling of transgressors and “the Night of Fire for 
the Adversaries”” must have originated in a thunderbolt or meteorite, like the “Throwing 
Sticks” “which drive away evil before him and disperse evil behind him.” The thunderbolt 
would have been responsible for the “devouring fire.” 

However, the ordeal may well have been undergone in the flesh and in this world. Besides 
the other information given about the Night at Letopolis, it is known to have been called 





* Erman, The Literature of the Ancient Egyptians (transl, Blackman), 1927, 32, 33, 

* KR. F, Burton, The Thousand Nights and a Night (Benmres, 1885), v1, 100, 

* The Koran, Surah ev, 4. In Surahs xi, 82 and xv, 74 the same apparently thin excgiereniieii i thie 
in the tala of the destruotion of Sodom and Gomorrah which the Old Testament ascribes to “brimstone and 
fire from the Lord out of heaven,” Genesis xix, 24. On the Koran's phrase “stones of fate,” which haa been 
much misunderstood, see Manulvi Muhammad Ali, The Holy Qur-dn, 468, 0. 1198, 

* Savary, Le Corgan, ch. ov, n. 1, 

® Caira Scientific Journal, 1911, 212. 

* Journal of the Asiahe Society of Bengal, 1860, pt. ii, 253. 

* Burton, op. cit., 1, 224. 
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“The Night of the Festival (iit Ajwy)" or perhaps of “the Evening Sacrifice or Meal'.” Nu 
spells the word juwy with = the sign for a festival*. Its celebration was an important event 
in the calendar, for Aahmose mentions it in his list®, This was set up as far away as Abydos. 
Evidently, therefore, the thoughts of all Egypt were with the faithful at Letopolis on that day. 
No explanation seems to be given of the real meaning of the éht Aswy*, but it can hardly be 
separated from the other Letopolitan Nights. It would doubtless be the occasion of the judg- 
ment, the reckoning, and the fire for the adversaries, Hf so, it would be highly probable that 
the great night of the famous periodical festival culminated in a ceremony of fire-walking in 
honour of the thunderbolt-god of the temple. Then, those under his inspiration would have 
entered a blazing fire in a state of religious exaltation, no doubt after due preparation and 
perhaps a sacrifice, 

Fire-walking is too common and widespread a practice to need emphasis here®. Sometimes 
it has a purifying effect, but generally ability to pass through the ordeal unscathed is accepted 
as proof of holiness to the Lord. The Anglo-Saxons, like other nations of northern Europe, 
were accustomed to walk over red-hot ploughshares or to carry the red-hot iron. Thus they 
used to prove judicially either their innocence or the justness of their accusation. It was the 
judgment of God as opposed to the judgment of man, and Athelstan’s law (1v, 7) is still extant 
in which he regulated the details, It was a most solemn occasion, carried out in the church 
with a special service and after careful religious preparation and purification of the appellant 
and everyone present®, The Israelites caused their children to “ pass through the fire to Molech” 
(Levit. xviii, 21, Jer, xxxii, 35), but the most famous case of fire-walking is that of Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego who “in the midst of the burning fiery furnace” proved themselwes 
to be “servants of the most high God” (Dan. ii, 19-27). The handling of fire and red-hot irons 
is atill not uncommon in Egypt to-day, and ability to do so still proves the same thing as it did 
in ancient Babylonia. It not only shows forth the power of the Lord, but also the bleasing He 
is willing to confer on those able to receive it. ‘The Lord being merciful unto him” (Gen. xix, 
16) is given as the reason of the angels’ urgency in saving Lot from the burning at Sodom, If 
there was such a fire-walking ceremony at Letopolis, those upon whom the power of the god 
had not descended must have shrunk back on “the Night of Fire for the Adversaries,”’ They 
would have been unable to say “T come forth and I go in in the devouring fire on the day of the 
repelling of rebels in Letopolis.” They would have been repelled in a very real and physical 
sense, and would, therefore, haye been reckoned among the transgressors. 

Letopolis was not only a place where the dead were judged and rebels repelled by fire, but 
it waa also a place whence the justified soul ascended into heaven. It is said “Thine arm is 
[that of] Hapi and Duamutef, and when thou desirest to ascend to Heaven thou ascendest. 
Thy legs are [those of] Imscty and Kebhsenuf, and when thou desirest to descend to the 
Under Heaven thou deacendest” (Pyr., § 149), These four genii belonged to Letopolis, as did 

at least some of the gates of heaven so often mentioned in the Pyramid Texts. Though these 


' Grapow, op. cit., Vv, 102, 16, 17; id., op. cit, 110. 3, 4, 17; Naville, op. cit.,1, ch, clxxxi (PI. cevi), 3; 
oh. olxxxii, 21. In these last two cases the word Hm might be read “shrine” but the nome of the festival 
enstires that Letopolis ia intended; cf. other variants, Grapow, op. cit., 103. 2, 3. 

* Budge, Nu, PL v, oh, xviii, 1. 7, 2. 

* Sethe, Urk., 1, 27. 5, This is evidently the Letopolite festival, for among the many recorded in the 
twentieth chapter of the Book of the Dead, Letopolis alone has an tit Adey, Grapow, op, oit., 101 Af. 

* The only one seems to be Grapow, op. cif., 119. 10; 120. 6, which ia purely Osirian and therefore not 


original to Letopalis, 

+ Soe Frazer, Balder the Beautiful, o (1913), 1-15; H.C. Lea, Superstition and Force, 3rd edn., 1878, 
266 if 
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B. Thorpe, Ancient Laws and Inatitutes of England, 6, 110; Lea, op. cit,, 252 ff, 
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spells are not clear on the point, the Book of the Dead, in the Eighteenth Dynasty, is, for Nu 
says that “The gates which are in Letopolis are opened unto me*."” The statement comes at 
the end of a chapter dealing with the ascent to heaven, and referring to other things charac- 
teristic of Letopolis and the sky. It begins by addressing “This Leg dwelling in the northern 
heaven,” i.¢., Méhtyw, to which the nome was dedicated. It goes on to mention phenomena 
of the sky, such as divine clouds, and the great dew, and the assistance rendered by Shu, air- 
god and supporter of the sky. It also makes the deceased say “I have journeyed from earth 
to heaven” and then speak of the ladder which the next paragraph will show to be Letopolitan. 
The gates in Letopolia clearly gave access to heaven. 

The ancient Egyptian considered a ladder as a good means of climbing the steep ascent 
of heaven. It made part of the star worship of Egypt, for it assista the Pharaoh “im order that 
he may sit among the stars of heaven®.” Elsewhere the gods of the sky and the gods of the 
earth “construct a ladder for Pepi and he entereth to the sky upon it: the gates of the sky 
are opened for this Pepi, the gates of the ¢hdw are thrown open for him*.” This ts very like 
Jacob's ladder which reached to heaven to the very presence of the Lord, causing Jacob to 
exclaim “...and this is the gate of heaven.” ‘There were two forms of the heavenly ladder in 
Egypt, the rigid one (mkt, once together with a form prkt, Pyr., § 995) and the rope ladder 
(k3é). The usual one was the rigid ladder, and it belonged to Seth* the storm-god. The rope 
ladder (£34) is rare, for it occurs in only one spell of the Pyramid Texts, This is No, 688, which 
ia primarily Letopolitan, beginning as it does with an invocation of “ Imsety, Hapi, Duamutef, 
and Kebhsenuf, Children of Horus of Letopolis” (Pyr., § 2078), and ending with a mention 
of “ Hnty-irty in Letopolis” (Pyr., § 2086), After calling on the Four Children the spell goes 
on to state that “they knot the rope ladder (£34) for this N., they make firm the m3#t ladder 
for N.*"" It is natural that the two ladders should tend to merge, and it is evident that they 
had already begun to do so. Another spell names Mhnty-irty, the god of Letopolis, and then 
says that the mk ladder is set wp (Pyr., § 1431), Though it does not definitely say that the 
Letopolite god set it up, it at least associates the two. Moreover, the text goes on to state that 
when the dead man has climbed into heaven by its means, he receives a boat from the dtm- 
sceptres of the Imperishable Stars. As has already been shown, these included, and were the 
companions of, the Great Bear, with which Letopolis was so intimately concerned. | 

In enquiring into the nature of the Letopolite rope ladder, those other ropes which the dead 
man weed in heaven will be remembered, They were “ropes of bi?,"" were connected with a 
Horus, with the Kbhw of the Stars (/) ++) and with the Imperishable Stars (Pyr., §§ 158, 139). 
They were, therefore, stellar ropes and were associated with the Letopolite stars. Al; carries: 
on the idea, for it proves to have been meteoric material and to have been specially connected 
with Letopolis and the Great Bear constellation", The meteorite gives the clue to the meaning 
the ropes, for shooting stars have been widely connected with the passage of a soul from this 

1 Bodge, Nw, Pl. xviii, ch. xoviii, |. 10. * Pyr., § 128. 

2 Pyr., § 1474. The passage has suffered some eolarization, for Atum is amid to direct their activities. The 
Lie aeeme to have offered a similar means of ascent, nang a staircase (ru) instead of 
ih IME, = | , 

* Generally the Pyramid Texts only make passing reference to the ladder, but Spell 478 consiate of a Jong 
and detailed invocation of it. Here it is regularly called “Ladder of Seth,” $$ 971 twine, 074, 975, CY, § 079, 
where the Pharaoh appears on the ladder wearing the urseus of Seth. This spell only once calls it the “ladder 
of Horus,’ § 971, ond solarization only appears in the reason given for climbing the ladder “in order to 
protect Roo,” §§ 971,074, 975, Elsewhere, in § 300, the ladder is said to be made by Rer, when Horus and 
Seth help the climber, and in $472 it in made by Rot and Horna, 

5 Pyr,,§ 2079. In § 2082 the solurization is apparent in the repetition of this statement with the name of 
Atom substituted for those of the Four Children. 

® Journal, xvi, 6, 11; Griffith, Stwdies, 374, S82. 
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world to the next'. In fact, a tribe of native Australians actually considera the dead man to 
have climbed into heaven by a rope, which he then throws away in the form of a shooting star®. 
The idea of a rope up to heaven is widespread in South Africa and often alluded to, though 
nothing seems to be said about a shooting star. Seeing, therefore, that there is already much 
evidence that Letopolis was a meteorite city, there can be little doubt that the way into heaven, 
which was offered there by a rope ladder, was derived from the flight of a meteorite. It might 
even have been a thunderbolt, which primitive religion does not distinguish from # meteorite. 
While we to-day look upon death by a stroke of lightning as due to divine vengeance, this has 
not always been the case. Such a death has often been an apotheosis. Zeus Casius accepted 
Hadrian’s sacrifice on the summit of his holy mountain by a stroke of lightning which took not 
only the vietim but the priest.aleo*. Among the Zulus.a bull struck by lightning is considered 
to have “the heaven, or power of the heaven, in it.” Ite flesh, therefore, becomes powerful 
“medicine,” and by anointing himeelf with its fat the medicine man brings himself into sym- 
pathy with the heavens*. In Greece a man for whom the deity had sent the lightning was 
literally “in Elysium,” and the divinity thus conveyed to him made him immortal or at least 
imperishable*. In Italy Romulus went up to heaven in a thunderstorm®. In Palestine Elijah's 
instantancous translation “by a whirlwind into heaven” with the “chariot of fire and horses 
of fire sounds very like this form of divine favour (II Kings ii, 11). This interpretation receives 
confirmation from the name given to the riding animal sent for Muhammad's ascent into heaven. 
It is called al-Burdk, signifying “The Little Flash of Lightning?,” al-tark being the lightning 
iteelf, The superb picture in Nizami’s Poems shows Muhammad enveloped in a blaze of leaping 
flame, conducted by Gabriel similarly enveloped, and accompanied by flame-bearing angels*. 
The presence of Gabriel is significant, for in Jewish literature he presides over fire, thunder, 
etc.” and in Muslim tradition it was he who brought the Black Stone to Mecca™, The Black 
Stone is a meteorite’, When during his lifetime Elijah went up into the presence of Yahweh 
he did so in a thunderstorm, as Moses did before him. This reminds one of the entry into heaven 
made by some of the early Pharaohs: “The sky rejoiceth loudly at him; the earth trembleth 
at him; the hail is dispersed for him; he roareth like Setesh; the guardians of the limbs of 
heaven open the gates of heaven for him” (Pyr., §§ 1149-51), Pepi and Neferkerét must have 
gone to heaven ma thunderstorm. So must Wenis and Teti, for on their appearance in heaven 
“The sky rains, the stars darken(?), the Bows rush about, the bones of the Earth-gods 
tremble™.” Thus both the idea of ascent into heaven in a thunderstorm and that of heavenly 
ropes which are likely to have represented shooting stars were well established in Egypt. It is, 
therefore, hardly possible to doubt that the rope ladder on whieh the soul mounted from Leto- 
polis to heaven was either a flash of lightning itself or a shooting star, a meteorite, which non- 
scientific man does not differentiate from a thunderbolt, The rope ladder would, therefore, be 
one more variation of the thunderbolt theme so often encountered at Letopolis, the thunderbolt 

1 Frazer, The Dying God, 1911, 60 ff. ? Palmer in Journ. Anthropol, Inat., 1884, 202. 


2 Aclius Spartianus, De Vite Hadriani, oh. xiv, § 3. 
* Callaway, The Religious System of the Amazulu, 380, n. 30, 


* A. B. Cook, Zeus, o, 22, 3-0, 33-6. * Livy, 1, 16. 
7 Sir T. W. Arnold, Pointing in Isiom, 117, n. 1, and foll. pages; Hontema, Armold and others, The 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, 793, 3.v. 


* L. Binyon, The Poems of Nizami, Pl. xiv, and p. 28. " Encyclopaedia Biblica, a.v. Gabriel, 
10 Partach in Denkechrifien boia.AL. Wier: Math.-natereiss. Classe, xm (Vienna, 1857), p. 3; Lenormant, 
Gettres aenyriologiques, 11, 140), 
1 For what is known about the Black Stone see Partach, op. cil., 1-5. 
if Pyr., § 303; ee Journal, x, pp. f7 ff. 
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Moreover, the thunderbolt is a potent means of blasting open that whieh is closed. At 
Letopolis it was used for at least one opening, that of the mouth of the dead man’, ane it 
seems likely that it would also have opened for him “the gates which are in Letopolis.” That 
the opening of heavenly gates was one of the powers of the meteorite in Egypt is shown by 
the tithe of Amiin’s high priest. Amiin was the other self of |_ Min, and these two, with 
Horus, formed the group of A3-muwt-f gods, His high priest was called “The Opener of the 
Gates of Heaven®” or, as it once is, The Opener of the Gates tn Heayen*®,” which defines them 
more accurately, The information is once added “in order to see what is therem*,”’ and on 
another occasion what he saw is described as “splendour” (4p4)". Usually it is merely said 
that he was the opener of these gates “in Karnak,” just as the Letopolite high priest is com- 
monly said to be ‘The Opener of the Mouth in Letopolis.” But a fuller explanation of these 
titles is provided by the variant which describes the high priest of Letopolis as “The Opener 
of the Mouth upon Karth’,” for this shows that these men were the mortals here on earth upon 
whom the heavenly power was conferred. Hence the ides that the thunderbolt could open not 
only the dead man’s mouth but even Heaven itself waa familiar to the Egyptians. Indeed, a 
splendid flash of lightning does seem to split open the clouds and sometimes to illumuine their 
interior, Lf there were such a train of thought as has been suggested in these pages, it might 
well be said that the one flash not only fetched away some favoured individual, but also forced 
his way into heaven for him at the same moment. It would indeed be a terrific opening of 
“the gates which are in Letopolis,”’ to give access to the climber on the heavenly ladder which 
also belonged to that city. 

The stories relating to thunderbolts or lightning flashes often mention or suggest blindness. 
The sinful men of Sodom were smitten with blindness before the overthrow of their city. 
Mlisha’s enemies were struck with blindness when supernatural “horses and chariots of fire” 
were sent to protect him, There was a doubt whether Elisha would see Eliyjah’s departure by 
the similar “chariot of fire and horses of fire." The idea was no doubt due to the blinding 
nature of the lightning flash. It therefore becomes of interest to note how often this charac- 
teristic 1s encountered at Letopolis. The sacred animal of the city we know to have been the 
shrewmouse, and Plutarch says that it («vyadR) was deified by the Egyptians because it was 
blind®, Similarly, the name of the god of the city, Hnty-irty, has reference to lis eyes, and he 
has been called by Egyptologists “The Blind Horus.” A Twelfth Dynasty text, which appears 
to be built up of much older maternal, relates that Hnty-irty had lost his eves, which Horus 
replaced for him®, That Horus humself was partly blinded by Seth the thunder-god is a com- 
monplace of Egyptology, and a newly published text gives another account in which he was 
completely blinded by the angry god!". Though it is usually offending mortals who are blinded, 
this disability in Hnty-irty and Horus his successor is perhaps some other version of the same 
idea, If so, it would provide yet one more bond between Letopolis and the thunderbolt. 

The Letopolitan worship was clearly very early, and when it was attempted to relate its 
god to the myth of Horus and Seth his position was ambiguous. Although Mnty-irty nominally 
became the Horus of Letopolis, yet he and his city have much to do with Seth. The standard 


1 Journal, xvod, 6, 7, 8, LL; Griffith, Studies, 374, S82, 

* Wreasinski, Jie Hohewprieaster des Amon, Berlin, 104, 41, 0), ® Op. cil., no, TS. 

4 No. 33, * No, 4, 

® Nos, 32, 33, ete. * Bragach, Dxet. gdogr., 1, 1368. 

* Plutarch, Quazstionum Conrivalium, 1v, Problem 6, 670, B, Its noar congener, the mole, is commonly 
said by ua to-day to be blind. 

" Sethe, Dranetische Texte in ('niereuchungen, x, Pt. ii, p. 162, Ul. 54 bia, 55, and commentary, p, 164. 

“! Gardiner, The Chester Beatty Papyri, No. 1, Pl, x, il. 3, 4, 
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of the nome was Méhtyw, the Great Bear, which Plutarch records was “the Soul of Typhon'.” 
Already in the Old Kingdom the mihi: instrument for opening the mouth represented “the 
ii; which came forth out of Setesh,” and in later times one was made of iron, a material which 
the Egyptians called “Bone of Typhon*.” As Mt; or iron has much to do with Letopolis, it 
forma still another connexion between that city and Seth. Again, dtm-sceptres are often 
spoken of in association with the Four Children of the Letopolite Horus and with the Im- 
perishable Stars (p. 164). His dtm-sceptre was the weapon with which Seth proposed to kill 
the gods who had angered him*. Another sceptre of very similar shape which finally assimilated 
the dtm was the wi", The wié-seeptre was not far removed from the Letopolite gods. There 
were certaim gods who were called “Imperishable”; supported themselves upon their dtm- 
steptres; and were four in number. There can be litth doubt, therefore, that they were the 
Four Children of Horus at Letopolis, In | joming them by order of Horus and making their 
fourth it is thrice repeated that the Pharaoh “supporteth himself with you upon the wé- 
sceptre and upon the dtm-saceptre” (Pyr., §§ 1456-8). The wid-sceptre belonged to other gods 
of a similar nature to the Letopolite ones. Thus it gave its name to, and provided the standard 
for, the city and nome of Thebes. It therefore waa, or became, closely related to Amin, and 
he was Horus’ partner in the ks-mwt-f meteorite, It was still more closely related to Seth, for 
its top was formed of the head of his sacred animal’; it was the sacred object of his city of 
Nubt®; and a pair of them was displayed on the standard of his nome of Oxyrhynehus*. [t has 
already been mentioned that artistically the wi4-sceptre was a suitable support to give the 
aky (p. 165) and that one was made of the thunderbolt material dé and named “Giver of 
Winds” (p. 165), Dem-sceptres thus provide an important connexion between Letopolis and 
Seth. 

Other connexions are that each possessed a ladder, and, tt may be noted, that these, like 
the dem and the wi, tended to merge together. While Seth was a patron of archers the high 
priest of Letopolis was distinguished by hia arrow-ensign. Again, a number of gods render 
certain services to the deceased. Among them are the Four Children and their father Hnty- 
érty. Of these the first group takes up its position on that “side of T, which 1s m Horus,” 
while Hvty-drty himself joina Seth's wife Nephthys on the other side “which is in Seth” 
(Pyr., § 601). | 

There must have been foundation for this mass of beliefs, and some reason why the worship 
of the thunderbolt-god should have been established at Letopolis, At Aklmim it was due to 
the quantities which occurred there of a thunderbolt-like fossil, Lithodomus®, It is, therefore, 
satisfactory to find that another thunderbolt-like fossil is very common in the rocks at Leto- 


‘ Plutarch, De Jmede ef Ovivide, § 21. 2 fp, cit, § G2. 

4 Gardiner, op. ¢if., Pl. v, b. 2. 

* Big, Lacan, Sere. ont, au nouvel engire, 1, p. 24, no, 41 — Pl xly, fig. 319, where all the gf m-sceptres 
are ealbed of4; 1, 185, nos. 101, 102 — Pl. xlv, fig. 312, where one dfm-sceptre is called wid while the other 
retains tts trae name. 

' Borchardt, Des Griidentmel des Aoniga Sashuref, 1, Ple. xviii, xxiii; Id, Dea Grobtenkrnnl des Kiinige 
Ne-user-ref, Fig. 60; Lacan, op, cit., Pl aly, fig, $15, where only an eye is supplied in cach enae. The mouth 
andl mele ane alae omg ey Mace and Winlook, The Toms of Senebtioi, PL xxix, 0, and p. 80; Petrie, Nagada 
and Ballas, Pl, exviii. For dfma with the eve see Lacau, op. cil., PL xly, figs. 312, 313; Mace and Winlock, 
op. cil., PL xxix, a, ae P. 80, 

© Petrie, op. cv,, es iho eg 

? Murray, Saggera Mastobas, Pl. i, right-hand and central columns, PL ii, top; Pyr., § 804; Moret in 
Conptes eondicn de facad, inacr. ef helles- lettres, 1914, S60, fifth vertical line; Caulfeild, The Tromple of the 
Kings, Pl. xviii, fig. 19; Brogsch, Diet. géogr., 0, 1359; in the Eleventh Dynasty the name is spelt out and 
determined by the seeptre, Couyat and Montet, Duecr, dy Owidi Hommdmdt, no. 114, 1. 11; no, 12, Il. 13, 14. 
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polis. Moreover, it seems characteristic of this district, for Dr. Hume of the Geological Survey, 
Cairo, informs me that at present he knows it nowhere else in Egypt. 


This fossil is Nerinea 


length of about six inches as a0 Saal repreecnt a massive bolt, and, 
with the exception of the butt, is vere like the shape which the Letopolite 
symbol finally assumed ict. It is identical in all respects with the 
shape often given to the classical thunderbolt, which shows the rounded 
butt and spiral formation of the fosasil*. It can hardly be doubted that it was the presence in 
quantity of these “thunderbolts” in its neighbourhood that caused Letopolis to be consecrated 
to the thunderbolt-god. 





* The Geological Magazine, 1805, PL xv, figs. 1-4, and pp. 305, 306. 
* Fig. 4 ia drawn from Daremberg and Saglio, Dict, des antiquités, sv. Fulmen, Fig. 3313. 
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THE RELATIONS OF THE ELEVENTH DYNASTY 
AND THE HERACLEOPOLITANS 


By T. J. ©. BALY 


An examination of the facta concerning the Thebans and the Heracleopolitans towards the 
end of the First Intermediate Period shows that hardly enough attention has been paid to the 
subject, for a clearer picture of the period can be drawn than has been yet attempted, though 
it must be admitted that there are great difficulties, Before dealing with the relations which 
are the chief subject of this article it will be necessary briefly to consider the earlier part of 
the First Intermediate Period and to examine any evidence as to the order of the Ninth and 
Tenth Dynasties', 

The first question is one of extreme complexity, and a major problem emerges even from 
the short sketch it will be possible to give here. From the evidence so magnificently codified 
in Gau and Badari I-17 Brunton has drawn two conclusions which bear on the question: first, 
that one single civilization develops steadily from the Sixth to the Eleventh Dynasty without 
definite extraneous impetua; and secondly, that it falla into two sections, It seems, however, 
a pity that these were not simply called First Intermediate [| and J, since the naming by 
dynasties somewhat prejudges the difficult problem of the dynasties’ sequence, The evidence 
tends to show that, in part at least, they were contemporary, The Coptos Decrees of Nfr- 
Rew-Hr and Wid-ki-Re, which mention only the nomes of the South, imply that there waa a 
dual rulership at that time, while the Abydos list i ignores the Heracleopolitans, This seems to 
show that they were illegitimate from the point of view of the Nineteenth Dynasty, and the 
simplest explanation of this illegitimacy, in view of the fact that they are known to have been 
partially contemporary with the Eleventh Dynasty, is that they were alwaya a secondary 
dynasty reigning in the North. 

The question of Syrian rulership enters this problem and presents the worst difficulty. 
Manetho derives his Seventh and Eighth Dynasties from Memphis, but the decrees referred to 
above, which are of rulers who did not hold Memphis, show either that he was wrong or that 
he ia missing out at least one dynasty, and in either case this destroys his value as evidence 
here, It rather looks as if there waa a dynasty of Syrians, possibly confined to the Delta, and 
as if, while the main kingship went on in the South, there was also an independent buffer-state 
around Heracleopolis, which later drove out the Syrians but was finally conquered by the 
South. On the other hand Brunton has pointed out the lack of Syrian pottery-forms as far 
north as Kaw, though one would have expected to find them if this had been the course of 
events. The alternative of placing the Syrian names in the Second Intermediate Period, though 
tempting and by no means impossible on the evidence of the scarabs*, upsets the Abydos hist 
completely, and, while accepting the fact that it would be leas likely to be right in a period of 


* Winlock (American Journal of Senntic Languages, 1910) haa brilliantly analysed the evidence for the 
onder af the Eleventh Dynasty, and further examination merely amplifies his conclusions. 

2 Weill (Fia du Moyea Amyire) places in the Second Intermediate Period several kings accepted by 
Petrie and Gauthier as belonging to the First. 
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confusion than at other times, it would be very dangerous for us to throw over the one 
definite authority we have on the strength of the scanty archaeological evidence. 

The second preliminary problem is more immediately relevant, Unfortunately the only 
material available for ordering the Ninth to Tenth Dynasties consists of some mutilated 
passages in Pap. St. Petersburg 1116 A, and is in the highest degree doubtful, though it does 
give some clue, Merikeree is obviously at least the fourth of his family, as the speaker refers 
to two predecessors, One of these, Mer---- Ré, is referred to as a warrior, and the other, 
Khety, vaguely as the author of some instructions. To these indications it is necessary to fit 
kings known from other sources. The Merikeré¢ of the papyrus is fairly clearly the Merikerec 
of the Asyiit tomb, but where Mery-ib-Rér, Neb-kau-Rér and Wah-ke-Reé¢ come is less certain. 
T am inclined to see Mery-ib-Rét in the Mer----- Rér of the Papyrus, os there seems to be no 
other king of this period whose name would fit. He is referred to as a fighter of some fame, who 
was, however, unable to get farther south than the northern boundary of the Thinite Nome, 
and it is perhaps not an unfair conjecture that he was the founder of the dynasty’. There is an 
objection to this identification in the fact that his name appears at Aswan*, and this would 
contradict the papyrus. If there were other kings whose names would fit the lacuna this ob- 
jection might rule him out, but as it is, apart from the possibility that the king of the papyrus 
is one unknown from other sources, the simplest solution is to assume that during a pervod of 
peace he sent to Aswiin for stone, as Merikerét’s father appears to have done. To the position 
of the others there is no clue unless one is daring enough to suggest that the Khety who is 
referred to as bemg wise is the Neb-kau-Ret on whom the story of the Eloquent Peasant was 
fathered. King Shenes, whom Petrie nomes as the only king of the Tenth Dynasty, is quite 
impossible to place, 

Coming to the relationship between the Heracleopolitans and the Eleventh Dynasty the 
materials are as follows: 

(1) Stele of Antef I. Mariette, Monuments Divers, 49. 

(2) Stele of Dirt. Petrie, Qurneh, Pls, il, iii, 

(3) Stele of Jntf. B.M. No. 99. (2g. Seulpt., Pl. vii.) 

(4) Pap. St. Petersburg 1116 A. Golenishchef’s edition and Journal, 1, 20 ff. 

(6) Asyit, Tombs TT and IV. 

(7) Hatnuh, graffiti 14, 16, 20, 25. Anthes, Untersweh, x. 

There 1s subsidiary evidence bearing on the actors from the Bersheh tombs and other 
graffiti at Hatnub. 

Gardiner has argued in this Journal, 1, 22 ff., that the fighting at Thinis recorded in Pap. 
St. Petersburg 1116 A, 119 ff. refers to Antef I's capture of that place, but there are objections 
to this identification: 

(1) A previous reference to Thinis, though extremely mutilated, does seem to indicate at 
least a final victory including an accession of territory by the North. 

(2) The word used is cd and not i, which one would expect, a4 it is used elsewhere m the 
papyrus for “capturing” a place, 

(3) The speaker, being apparently Merikeree’s father, must have been contemporary with 
Tefii of Asyit, who seems, frém his admittedly damaged inscription, to have had « L victorious 
career, 

(4) The speaker refers specifically to the peaceful relations with the South, which he would 
hardly do if the Thinite affair had been the beginning of a Southern “drive” to conquer the 





' Or perhaps “dynasties.” It is not possible to separate the Ninth and Tenth Dynasties. 
* Sayce, Acodemy (1802), 01, 333. 
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North; though against this it might be argued that there does seem to have been a period of 
peace after the capture, since the frontier did not change for some time. 

Thus it seems probable that Meriker@¢ received Thinis intact from his father. It is possible 
that the events referred to above took place at the beginning of Antef I's reign. He was 
apparently a nomarch who seized the throne of Upper Egypt, and it may well be that in the 
resulting confusion the Heracleopolitans had trouble around Thinis and finally improved the 
occasion by pushing their boundary still farther south, Antef would naturally be glad to have 
peace, at least for a time, in order to consolidate his own position, The most likely time for 
the taking of Thinis would be during the revolt of Middle Eeypt under Merikerée referred to 
in the tomb of Khety I, who suppressed it. He speaks of having used a fleet, and it is perhaps 
more than a coincidence that Dri refers to a naval engagement during the Thinite campaign, 

Though outward peace seems to have reigned, the ensuing period must have been one of 
fnotion, and the atele of '/ntf refers to a revolt at Thinis in the fourteenth year of Mentuhotep I, 
but we have a fairly clear indication that the boundary remained constant till at least that 
reign, The probability is that the Lower Egyptian Kingdom disintegrated (rather than was 
conquered) during the reign of Mentuhotep I. Mentuhote “p [L's name of |=, compared with 
the |), of his predecessor, suggests that he was the first ruler of a united Egypt!. While there 
is no certain contributory evidence, the events of the break-up seem to be illuminated by 
certain happenings which must have taken place about this time, 

Apart from obscure hints of disorder the only history recorded in the Hatnub grafiti is the 
life of Neheri the son of Dhutnakht, and this is really in the form of vague references to events. 
From these it may be gathered that he was vizier to a king of Lower Egypt, who either advised 
him, or at least permitted him, to form a private army. He later became nomarch of the Hare 
Nome, which had apparently been held by a relation. Anthes (commenting on 22, 14) has 
noted that Neheri seems to have supported at least one man who was out of favour with the 
previous nomarch, and this suggests that there was more than a mere “transfer by descent.” 
While Neheri was nomarch there was a very considerable amount of trouble, and we find him 
fightmg “all Egypt,” but he kept hia nome safe and ended his days in peace, which suggests: 
that he came to terms with the victors. 

It is not possible to fix his date with any certainty but we can construct a genealogy which 
enables us to reach an approximation: 


*Nivi [ = Diwti-hip 


L =i} 
*Dinti-hip = *Dhwti-nkt f Kiy = Sit-hpr-ki 


| 
Sithd-htp — Nbri L] 


*Dwitl-nft 1 ‘Loven ft 


This table, which omits unessential names, vives four generations and four nomarchs (indicated 
by asterisks), of whom two belong to the same generation; and we know that Amenemhat, 
brother of the last nomarch, was contemporary with Senusret I, as we have a graffito dated in 
his thirty-first year. Thus, despite the fact that Neheri had his troubles before the graffiti begin, 
it is necessary to date them as late as possible, and since it is extremely unlikely that the events 


t Sethe, 4.2., txm, [t is worth noting that in later times he was regarded as 4 king of great importance 
and coupled with Menes and Ahmose; so, for example, at the Ramesseum, L., D., 1, 165, 
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described took place later than the reign of Mentuhotep I (if he conquered the North, as is 
here assumed), they were probably part of that conquest. If this ia so, the fact that Neher 
was attacked from both sides suggests that the Northern Kingdom broke up into a number of 
warring nomes and that this gave the South her long awaited opportunity’. 

Like most Egyptian history, all this rests on a somewhat daring interpretation of scanty 
evidence, but the general course of events does seem to have been this. At some period after 
the Sixth Dynasty the North broke away and founded a kingdom which was either fixed at 
that time or, perhaps more probably, extended later, by Mery-ib-Rer, who, however, could not 
get further than Abydos despite all his efforts, His successors probably had a certain amount 
of friction with the South, and Merikeré¢’s father fought a strenuous campaign against the 
Southerners, driving them out of Thinis and concluding a peace with (probably) Antef I, who 
was consolidating his power over the South after a successful usurpation, This peace probably 
lasted only a short time, as Antef IT seems to have captured Thinis quite early in his reign, 
but the Heracleopolitans made use of it to pacify their kingdom and drive back the invaders 
on the North. Merikeré¢ had to deal with a revolt but suppressed it with the support of Khety I 
of Asyit, though he probably lost Thinis during the turmoil. 

In the long run the victory appears to have been bound to go to the South, since, apart from 
questions of the relative capacities of the dynasties, 1t held two big advantages over the North. 
First, a stronger and more centralized government (it is noteworthy that the large decorated 
tombs of nomatchs are in the North), and secondly, relatively peaceful relations with the 
countries to the south of it, thus enabling it to control the gold supplies. The North, on the 
other hand, continually troubled with threata of Syrian invasion, was economically weaker 
and had no time to organize the kingdom properly. 


} Breasted has suggested (Ane. Nec. 1, 101, n. a) that Khety IL of Asyiit isthe Khety of the Mentuhotep OL 
inscriptions. Tf this is so it would support this theory, since the most likely way for him to gain high rank 
in the South would be to desert to it. Tt is probable that Neheri's peaceful ending to his life and the ron- 
tinuance of his family in the nome was doe to submission to the South. At Beni Hasan, forinstance, the family 
seems to change at this time. 
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TO WHAT EXTENT DID THE ANCIENT 
EGYPTIANS EMPLOY BITUMEN 
FOR EMBALMING? 


By PERCY E. SPIELMANN 


From classical times down to 1908 statements have been made to the effect that bitumen, 
mainly Judaean, was used in mummification by the ancient Eeyptians. 

Herodotus travelled in Egypt between 457 and 453 2.c., and wrote in copious detail of what 
he had learned, He describes the methods of embalming that were practised according to the 
price that the relatives of the deceased were prepared to pay. Pettigrew, in his History of 
Egyptian Mummies, 1854, commenting on the second method given by Herodotus (that per- 
formed without abdominal incision), gives numerous references to the reported use of bitumen, 
though Herodotus himself makes no reference to it. 

Diodorus Siculus, writing probably just after 44 8.c., makes reference to “Jews' Pitch” 
(infumen Judaicum), and Pettigrew repeats statements that it was used in mixtures for em- 


Many other writers have made similar statements, which, even if they were copied one from 
the other to some extent, form interesting negative evidence that there waa nothing to disturb 
this belief in the accuracy of each previous writer. 

Bitumen had been said to have been known for ages in Egypt and Mesopotamia aso valuable 
waterproofing material (as, for instance, in the infant adventures of Sargon | and Moses, if 
observation and translation are correct), and as constructional material for walls, streets, 
drains and granaries, Such was the position of mixed fact and tradition when in 1908 a Pre- 
liminary Note’ began a series of publicationa by A. Lucas, at that time Head of the Government 
Laboratory at Cairo, in which doubt was thrown on the use of bitumen for embalming. 

This 1908 paper was superseded in 1911 by another?, which extended and consolidated the 
whole matter, by which time he definitely identified certain resins and gum resins. 

Tn a later paper? (1914) Lucas again examined the question, and in face of an impressive 
collection of authorities to the contrary, which he quoted, maintained his contention: that the 
embalming materials consisted of resins, gums and wood pitch; and that bitumen was not usetl 
for embalming before Ptolemaic times, and even though it might have been used then and 
subsequently, he found no evidence of it, He reaffirmed this in 1924 and 1926, after another 
examination of the subject’, : 

In all this work Lucas relied for his evidence on solubility tests, and on sulphur content, 
which in Judaean bitumen is high (about 9 per cent.), as well as on characteristio smell, the 
marked fluorescence of the solutions in various solvents, and the colour and appearance of the 
substances extracted by solvents, This was justifiable in so far as no reliable identification 
seemed attamable by chemical determination of the elements present. In some cases the pro- 

' Cairo Scientific Journal, 1 (1908), no. 9, April. 
* Preservative Materials wred by the Ancient Egyptians in Embalming. Survey Dept. Paper, no. 12 (1911). 
* Journal, 1, 241 ff. 
" Antiques, their Restoration and Preservation (Arnold, 1924). Problems in Connection with Ancient 
Egyptian Materials, Analyst, 11 (1926), 435. 
Journ. of Egypt. Arch. xvi. 23 
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portions of the elements in two comparable substances were too similar for differentiation to be 
possible; in others chemical change may have taken place with the passage of years, whilst 
other materials seem to have remained unaltered. | . 

The first method employed by the present writer, namely fluorescence, aumed at 
identifying the presence of Judaean bitumen; no detailed search was made for other materials 
that might have been present, but in view of the fact that resins were certainly nied in 
mummification, these were also tested for. Another method was also used: the spectrographie 
analysis of the ash of certam samples, which were sent to me by Lucas. 


1. Bitumen and Resin 

Fluorescence, The samples were examined under a quartz mercury lamp, very courteously 
put at my disposal by the British Hanovia Quartz Lamp Co. Ltd., with a filter passing ultra- 
violet light ef 4000 to 3000 A unite. 

It was immediately obvious that the bitumen gave no trace of fluorescence, and that all the 
samples of resin gave colours averaging round a strong yellow ochre. Lucas (private communi- 
cation) had previously found ancient Egyptian resins to fluoresce between a fine golden yellow 
and a brownish red, while amber (probably 100 years old) gave a yellow colour, 

It is very significant that the materials taken from the mummies occupy positions between 
the undoubted bitumen and the undoubted resins, and that the colour of the fluorescence runs 
parallel to the appearance under normal light. It is impossible to avoid the expectation that 
the presence of bitumen would become substantiated by further work rather than disproved. 

Spectrographie Analysis. The justification for the employment of this method of investiga- 
tion lies in the possibility of identifying, even in minute quantities, the elements which may 
be characteristic of the material, For the present purpose the following elements were identified : 
Al, Sb, As, Ba, Bi, Bo, Cd, Cs, Ca, Cr, Fe, Pb, Li, Mg, Mn, Mo, Ni, K, Si, Ag, Na, Sr, Sn, Ti, V, 
Zn. It was found that, in common with certain other asphaltic oils and residues, vanadium 
and nickel were predominant components in the ash, in this case accompanied by molybdenum. 
The resins, on the other hand, show only the smallest traces or none of these metals, so that 
together the three can be used for the identification of the presence of the bitumen. 

The results obtaimed by both methods are brought together in Table I. 

Great care must be taken in the interpretation of the figures in the tables, as the descriptive 
word refers to the proportion in which the metals are present im the ash and has nothing to do 
with the proportion of the ash in the material, that is, the proportion of the bitumen in the 
embalming mixture. Here is found etrong evidence for the presence of bitumen in two of 
the three samples examined if the bitumen was present in a mixture in no overpowering pro- 
portion, and if resins also were not present in superabundance. 

The converse problem, that of establishing the presence of resins in the mixture, cannot 
be solved, as the resins do not contain any characteristic element. There is much silicon in all 
of them, which is absent in the bitumen, but this is too common an element to be used for 
identification in this case. 

Lam very grateful to Mr. F. Twyman, F.R.S., Director of Messrs. Adam Hilger, for having 
made himself responsible for producing for me the spectrograms for this paper. 


In face of these somewhat indecistve results, a similar examination was made with samples 
of wood tar, the only other alternative to bitumen, and a material of which Lucas had 
definitely identified the presence, 

The results are set out in Table IT. 
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It will be seen that the appearance of the Judaean bitumen and the mummy materials 
closely resembles that of those already examined and recorded in Table J. 

The outstanding feature in Table IT is the absence of Mo, Ni and V in the undoubted 
wood pitch. It may be objected that the comparison with Stockholm tar is not justified, since 
this comes from a different locality and is of a different age; but it is very striking that all 
three metals, of which two are known to be characteristic for oil and bitumen from a 
definite and large area of the world, are completely absent from the vegetable product. 

If it be true, as has been suggested above, that bitumen and resin are present in the 
embalming material in relatively low proportions—the bitumen, because the characteristic 
metals are not very pronounced, and the resin, because the ochre fluorescence is not strong— 
then the metal-free wood tar would be just the substance to act as the diluent for both. 

Thus, the evidence for the presence of these substances is: 

Bitumen: tradition, and presence of characteristic metals. 

Resin: lighter colour and fluorescence tending towards ochre. 

Wood Pitch: chemically identified by Lucas; acting as metal-free diluent. 

It might be contended that the Ni, V and Mo in the mummy substances were derived from 
the resins, This is not possible, because their proportion in the pure resin is minute; and as 
the pure resin shows a vigorous fluorescence while the mummy substances show a very dull 
one, the proportion of resin present can only be low. Therefore, the metals from the resin would 
be a small proportion of what was already minute. 

It seems clear, therefore, from the materials available for examination, that bitumen was 
used for embalming, with resin and wood tar. 

In addition, this investigation indicates the value of spectroscopic analysis in dealing with 
unknown substances, Its limitations are obvious; but it is likely that in chosen directions 
identifications may be made unerringly. The source of a sample of soda might be determined 
by the presence of minute traces of impurities characteristic of one locality and not of 
another; the ash of plant fibres from different places or of different kinds may be found to 
differ; the origin of metal in domestic and commercial use—these are a few of the possibilities 
that rise to the mind. Within the realm of Egyptology, as well as outside it, subtle problems 
may be solved with little difficulty. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: CHRISTIAN EGYPT (1931-1932) 
By DE LACY O'LEARY, D.D. 


The following abbreviations are used in this Bibliography: 


A.B. = Analecta Bollandiana, Bruasels, J-R.A.8. = Journal of the Royal Asiatie Society. 
A.S. = Annales du Service, Cairo. | TS. = Journal of Theological Studies. 
AZ. = Zeitachrift [. dgyplische Sprache. 0.0, = Oriens Christiamm, 
BF. = Bulletin de inst, francais Porch, orient. au = OLL2. = Orientalistische Literaturseitieng. 

Care. ALB. = Keene Biblique. 
BRL. = Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, RuBLA. — Revue de [ Byypte ancienne, 

Manchester. RA LA. = Rerwe d'histoire ecelésiashque, Loweain. 
BLN... = Bysontiniah-Neugriech, Jahrbueh, H.O0. = Reoue de [Orient Chretien. 
BZ. = Bysnatinische Zeitschrift. T .f.8. = Thealogische Literatwrreatung. 
D LZ, = Deuteche Literaturzeitung. #£.D.M.G, = Zeitechr, d. Dewlachen Morgent. Gesellach., 
H.T.R. = Harvard Theolagical Review. ZN TW. = Zeitechr. {. neutesiomentliche Wisaenach. 


JA. = Journal asiatique. 


I. BIBLICAL 

KResyor’'s article in the London Times of 19. 11. 31 drew attention to the moat interesting Biblical Papyrus 
in the Chester Beatty collection, containing portions of Gn., Nu., Dt., Ieai., Jor., Esther, Ezek., Dan., 
Eecles., the Gospels, Acts, Apoc., and Enoch, Thia valuable material ia disoumed by C. Scum, Die neweston 
DBibelfunde cus Agypten,in ZN .7T.W., xxx (1931), 285-95, and §. speculates on the provenance of the papyrus, 
his conclusions fuyouring Bish, about 115 km. above Cairo, as the most probable loous. This article also 
describes an ancient Fayyoumic Papyrus of Eoclesiastes, the Song, and Lam which shows o very 
early form of the dialect. On the Chester Beatty Papyrus see also G. Munk, Novi codices 8. Seriplwrae, in 
Hibliea, xu (1032), 118-20, a brief account by Mra. 3. New, The new Cheater Beatly Papyrus, in J. of Abt. 
Lit., New Haven, Conn., 11 (1982), 73-4, na well aa o brief description, with two illustrations representing 
the Biblical Papyrus, in {Nwatrated London News (1931), 884. On the Chester Beatty collection generally 
reference may be made to A, H. Ganninun, The Librury of A. Chester Beatty, Description of a Hieratic 
Papyrua ete, The Cheater Beatty Papyri, No, f (1991), 46 -pp., 31 plates. 

The leading Coptic publication of Biblical content daring the past year is Sir Henpent THompson, The 
Coptic Version of the Acia of the Apostles and the Pauline Epistles in the Sahidic Dialect, Camb. (1052), 
xxxii + 256, and 13 plates. The Acts and Pauline epistles are the weakest feature of Horner's edition. This 
text is from a MS. in the possession of Mr. Chester Beatty, of date about a.p. #00, and from the monastery 
of Apa Jeremina at Sakklroh, purchased in Cairo in 1824-5. 

A. Vasconacpe, Ce qui a did publi¢ des versions coptes de la Bible, in Muasdon, xumm (1990), 409-31, ia o 
further instalment of the writer's detailed bibliography. 

CnMEstEen-Devacy, Les Proverbes... (ef. fournal, xvi (1990), 255), is reviewed by W. HesxasTexnEng 
in O.L.E., “xuIV (1031), 528-32. 

W. H. Worn, The Proverbs of Solomon... (cf. Jowrnal, xvi (1031), 245), haa been reviewed by 
W. E. Ceca in J.7.8., xxx (1992), 193, and briefly noticed by A. OLanomnrst) in Aegyptus, xi (1932), 79, 

A monument has been erected to the memory of the late G, Homxen in Mells (Som.) parish church. 
At the dedication of this monument the Bishop of Gloucester gave an interesting and apprecintive account 
of Mr. Horner's work: a report of this address is given in the Somerse? Standard for 18. 12. 31. 








Il, APOCRYPHAL, GNOSTIC, ETC. 
(a) APOCRYPHAL 


M. BR. Jamms, The Rainer Fragment of the Apocalypse of Peter, is published in J.7T.8,, xxxm (1931), 270-9. 
F. Buatr, Die latinischen Bearheitungen der Acta Andreae ef Matthias apud Anthropophagos, Giessen 
(1930), xii + 197, ia reviewed by M. Masrris in PAil. Work., 1 (1031), 1044-6. 
A. Mincawa, Woodbrooke Studies, mi, Camb, (1031), 449, reprinted from #.J.RL. (1891), contains 
(1) The Vision of Theophilua, and (2) The Apocalypse of Peter. These are reviewed by M. BR. Jaaces in J.78., 
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xxxmmt (1031), 76-7, Reviews of the carlier parte of these studies have appeared by R. StroramMany in 
T.L.2%,, v1 (1931), 290-1, and by J. B, Coanor in J, des Sav. (1932), 82-5. 

C. Scummrr, New Fremde cu den alten Updgers UnvAow (cf. Journal, xvi (1930), 263), ia noted by 
F. Z(ocken) in #24. xxx (1031), 433-4, and the same author's Lin Berliner Fragment (ef. Journal, xv 
(1031), 248) in the same periodical, p, 434. 

L. Vacanay, L'EBvangile de Pierre (ef. Journal, xvi (1931), 248), is reviewed by E. B. Arco in RB. x1 
(1931), 435-42, by M. Ts. Disnren in Mehos d’Or., xxx (1931), 249-50, by M. R. Jamus in J.T.S., xxxu 
(1931), 296-0, and by W. Baver in T.L.2., Levi (1031), 249-50. 


(6) Gwostre 
The leading work on Gnosticism published during this year is F. 0. Bunarrr, Church and Gnosis, Camb. 
(1032), 160. Tt is largely concerned with the Egyptian elements in Gnosticism, 
G, Scnones, Ueher eine Formal in den koptisch-gnostiachen Schriften and thren jidiechen Ureprang 
appears in 2.4 .7'.W., xxx (1031), 170-8. 
G. R.8, Mean, Fragments of a Faith forgotten; Short sketches among the (nostics, mainly of the firal two 
cenfumes (1931), 633, is the third edition of a popular account of Gnostic doctrines. 


(c) MANICHABAR 
A.V. W. Jackson, A abetch of the Manichaean doctrine concerming the Future Life, in J. Amer. Or, Soe., 1 
(1090), 177-08, is compiled from the evidence of Manichaean fragments and scattered references, with very 
instructive results, 
The article by P. Dotomn, Atehristheche Symbolik der Tawfe auf den Durcheug durch das Hole Meer wu. auf 
dea Jordan, in Antike uo, Christentum, 1 (1830), 63-79, has a bearing upon Manichsean teachings, 


OL LITURGICAL 
A. Heagenrace, fn fragment de paalmodie du monuscrit Vatican copte 23, en dialects bohairique, appears 
in Musion, sity (1931), 153-65, but the fragment belongs to a ira Mt already contained in published editiona 
of the Theotokia. 

0. Brawesrer, A Coptic Lectionary Poem, is published in Muséon, xcart (1930), 373-85. 

J. Qvastes, Musil wad Geaang in der Kultur der Aeiduischen Antike und christlichen Frithzeit, Miinater 
i/W. (1930), xii+ 274, 39 plates, has some bearing upon the development of hymnody which played ao 
important a part in the evolution of Coptic offices. It is reviewed by FE. Wra.esz in B.2., xxx (1991), 373, 
ant by the same writer in O.C,, ¥ (1930), 205-8, In this connexion may be mentioned also H. J. W. Trunyamn, 
The Sichera Anastasima in Bysantine Hymnody, in BZ. xxxz (1931), 13-20. 

J. M. Hanpen, The Anaphoras of the Ethiopic Liturgy... (cf. Journal, xv1 (1930), 251), is reviewed by 
E, Lome in 0.1.2., xxxv (1932), 48-0, 

J. Destannes, Le pritre oriental ministre de la confirmation. Aw nom de quelle auloritd le prétre oriental 
confére-t-il la confirmetion?,in Echos d'Or. xxix (1930), 5-15, deals with a question which concerns the Coptic 
as well as other oriental rites, 

The Wellcome Expedition to Armant (ef. Journal, xvir (1931), 223-32) brought back a number of frag- 
mentary Bohairic manuscripta, all liturgical in character, mostly pages of the Katameroa, of the Theotokia, 
and of the Aitab al- n (Titus nie FAaKann) or order of special services for the Blessing of the Watera 
on Epiphany, the Foot-Washing of Maundy Thursday, and similar rites, Several of these fragments were 
displayed ut the exhibition held last sutumn at the Welleome Museum in Wigmore Street. 

FP. Pretsespanz, (Unhehounte Zawberpapyri in Deutschland, in Forsch, iud Fortschr, vi (1030), 63-4, 
deals with Berl. P. 11797 and 13895, incidentally giving a passage which resembles one of the prayers in the 
Anaphora of Serapion. 

F. J. Ditemn, Die Bedeutung won Barrifectiae in einem Papyrustert dex Jahres 152-151 v. Chr., 
in Awtibe u. CAristentim, m1 (1990), 57-02, shows satisfactorily that there is no reference to any religions 
rite of purification, ete, 


IV. LITERATURE 
(a) GENERAL 
L. Ta, Levont, Litterature bokairique, in Muséon, xitv (1931), 115-36, is an interesting and valuable con- 
tribution to the study of Bohairic literature in whieh the author maintains « rather novel position which, 
it i understood, he intends to vindicate in fortheoming articles. He bolda that Bohuiric played « very mich 
more prominent part at Alexandria and in Lower Egypt generally than haa been generally supposed and 
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that St. Athanasios and other Alexandrian fathers wrote in Bohairic a¢ well aa in Greek. The thesia has 
obvious difficulties, bot L.'s evidence in support of the claim that some of the Bohairic texta of St, Athanasius 
are originals and not translations demands serious consideration. The same author's La litterature épyplienne 
tox derniera sitcles avont [invasion arabe, in Chron, d’ Egypte, xm (1031), 315-23, maintains a similar position: 
“Foue affirmer que, sur le sol d'Egypte, activité intellectuelle d'expression égyptionne ne cesse qu'en 
mime temps eb pour le méme motif que activité intellectuelle d'expreasion grecque: l'invasion arabe" 
(p. 317). 

e W. Srizantegnc, Die demotische Literater, in £.0.M00,, paxxv (1091), 147-71, is not directly concerned 
with Coptic but will naturally demand attention from those who believe in « native tradition of literature 
apart from the Hellenistic culture of | i 





(¢) Pataes Arostonior 

J. Mumensunad, The-hterary relations of the Emiatle of Barnabas and the Teaching of the Twelve A poailea, 
Mount Holyoke Coll. (1920), xii + 170, has been the subject of reviows by F.C. Brrxrrr in.J.T.8., xxx 
(1931), 25-7, and by G. Knitoxe in T.L.2., tv (1030), 220-7. 

The pe (Clementine question is treated in H. Warrz, Peewio-clementiniache Profleme, in Zeilechr, J. 
Kirchengeach., & (1931), 166-04, Conumas's Le probléme flittéroire... (of. fowrnal, xvii (1931), 249) on the 
same subject ia criticized by C. Scummr in T1.2., wv1 (1981), 533-8, and by F.C. Buserrrin J.7.8., sexi 
(1932), 109-201, who save: “In Dr. C.’s stody, ao well written, #0 plausible, we see the bitter fruit of the falee 
ideas about the religion of the Mandaecans that have bad such » yogue since the publication of Lidzbarnki's 
German translation of the Ginza" (p. 201). 


(ec) Covnes Fatuues 

R.E. Weer, The Hellenien of Clementi of Alerandria, appeared in the Class. Quarterly, xxv (1031), 185-204. 

Ty Aves, in Rech, de Sci. Relig., xx (1990), 224-06, deals with the learning of Origen in the light of the 
probleme taised by De Faye. BR. Cantor, Origéne et les reconnatasrnces clémentines, in Mech, de Sei. Relig., XX 
(1030), 506-28, deals with the subject of Origen and the Clementine Recognitions. E. KLosTeRMaNn, Erive 
Stelle dea Origenes, in Theol, Stud. w. Kritiben, Gotha, com (1937), 104-8, is concerned with Origen’s com- 
mentary on Mt. 26. 26-8. P. Gracr, Bin Bruchstiok... (ef. Journal, xvir (1931), 249), is reviewed by 
P. Toomser in Phil, Woek., or (1931), 297-8. 

On St. Athanasius we have R. P. Casey, Armenian MASS. of St. Athan. of Alerandina, in 1.7.R., xx1v 
(1931), 43-59, and the same writer's Greet MSS, of Athanasian corpora, in Z.N.T'.W., xxx (1951), 40-70. 
P. Jeernasios, La eraie feneur d’wn ferte de 8, Athanasius retablie por [dé pigraphie: [ Epistula ad Monachos, 
is published in Rech, de Sei, Relig., xx (1030), 520-44; the letter appears aa no. 585 in Winlook-Crum-W hite, 
Monastery of Epiphanivs (1026). Of more general bearing is J. Kormmmant, ri didacrxet 6 ptyas Abavdoios 
wept “Apelow xai "Apeanicpoi in “ExnAgo. Ddpos, xxi (130), 490-5160, J. Lest, Das Antoniueleben des MM, 
Athoiartue 4, Gr., Athens (1930), 63, is vol. x of Terte u. Forvchungen cur Ineantiniech-neugr. Philofogie, 
and is reviewed by F. Hava in B.N.J., vo (1031), 372-4. 

(On St. Cyril we have J, Lenox, Fragments armeniens du commentaire aur U épltre ane Hedbreur de 8t. Cyrille 
f'Alex., in Museum, xu (1931), 69-114. | 

H. G. Hose, The complete commentary of Oecumeniva on the Apocalypse, now pranted for the firet time 
from MSS. at Mesmna, Rome, Salonika, and Athos, with notes, Ann Arbor (1025), 203, is reviewed by 
A. Clanoeerst) in Aegyptus, x1 (1991), 500, by K. in 8.2., xxi (1031), 374-9, and by P. Wusnten in hal. 
Work., u1 (1991), 772-7. | 

W. Entosen, Foijumische Fragments der Reden des Agathonicus Rischof von Tarawa, in Videnstabernes 
Selebab, Hist.-Filol., xox, Copenhagen (1902), 50: intro, text (8-22), glossary (34-50); an account of 
Aguthonious, who lived towards the end of the fourth century, will be found in Crum’s Der Papyruscodex 
saec. VI-VIE der Phillippabibliothek... (1915), 14-71. The present text, from o Copenhagen M&., gives 
portions of the Apology (eohe Taetatnes } = Crum, 126, 5. uepr ansctetac) and «fragment of the dis- 
course with Stratonicus the Cilician (Crum, (4), This Fayyumie text corrects theSahidic intwo places. Thetext 
given here covers eight folios of 28-00 linea on each side. 

A. van Lantscuoot, Fragments coptes d'un pandgyrique de 8, Jean-Baptiste, in Musdon, xiov (1951), 
235-04, gives 5 folios text: the subject ia fairly frequent in Coptic literature. | 

A. Mosznd, On some Syriac fragments of the Book of Timothy Ailuros agawnal the Synod of (Chaleedon, 
Lam (1928), 13, 2 illust., has a bearing apon the life and thought of the Egyptian Church. It is reviewed 
by A. Riicres in O.0.%,, xxxrv (1091), 0. | 

W. Tai., Osterbrief und Predigt im achmimischen Dialelt (cf. sect. v0, Philology, below), very fragmentary, 
is chiefly of interest for ita dialectal character and punctuation. 
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¥. HISTORY 
(a) GENERAL 


V. Lacnest, A propos de “TOriens Christianus,” in Echos 7 Or., xxrx (1020), 176-092, ia a “note de péographie 
et d'histoire ecclésisstique.” | 

A. Brupav, Die dgyptiechen Libelli wad die Christenverfolgung des Aaisers Deciws, appears in Rom, 
Quartal., fuac, 27 (1931), 79. C. Scum, Ein nenes Originaldokument ant der Diokletummischen Christen- 
verfolgung, in T.L.Z., o¥ (1930), 227-9, refers to a text in the Frisk Papyrus. 

Amongst the publicstions of the German Institute in Cairo ia W. Scnunant, Christliche Predigten aus 
Agypten, in Mitt. d, deutsch. Inat. f. aig. Altertumak. in Kaira, 1 (1930), 93-105. 

Ta. Henmany, Johannes Philoponue ale Monophysit, appears in 2.N.T.W., xxix (1930), 200-4. 

GAUDEFROY-DEMoMEYNES et PLatonov, Le monde musulman ef byconlin gia aecs enpcandans 4 rr part of 
the Hist. da Monde, vu, i, Paria (1931), SOL. 

On modern history we find R. Sraorumans, Die brptische Kirche in der Newreit, Tibingen (1932), 
vi+ 167, a very important and valuable work: it is drawn entirely from native sources, for the most part 
entirely unknown in Europe, note especially the section “ Neuere Literatur™ (102 ff,), and gives a great deal 
of information not hitherto accessible. Of less direct interest is A. G. Pourrs, L'helléniame et F Egypte moderne, 
Paris (1990), 576, which is reviewed by P. Danmeranren in Hiatt, Zeit, oxiv (1031), 610. An interosting 
article appears in Maallem Faboub dit le “ Qéndral Jacob" commandant la legion copte (1708-1501) (documenta 
inddils), in L'Acropale, vi (1931), 137-45. 

Amongst publications announced but not yet, I believe, accessible, is G. Haxoraux, Hist. de la nation 
guptienne des origines préhistoriquea jusqu’d now jours, of which vol. mr will be M. Jovover, Ca. Drent., 
et M. Cnaror, L’ Egypte alerandrine jusqu'd la conquéte arabe, and vol. rv, M. Wrer, L' Egypte arabe jusqu'é 
ia compufte offonane, 642-1517, This work is to be completed m 1935, 

In Ethiopic Church history, so cloaely allied with that of the Coptic Church, Covnnganx, Aiat. politique 
ef rely. (ef. Journal, xv1 (1030), 252), is reviewed by A. Kumaennmpens in O.0.2,, xxxv (1932), G7-9. 





(6) Hagrocrarany 

E. A. W. Bupos, George of Dydde (cf, Journal, xv1 (1030), 252), is reviewed by J. Soton in A.B., xx 
(1931), 1ho—8. 

H. Grecome et M. A. Kugeser, More le Digore: Vie de Porphyre dofque de Gaza, tecte dtabli, trol, 
commenté, Paris (Collection byzant,, Assoc. Budé) (1930), oxii + 155, deals with Porphyry, who was a monk 
in Scetis in 172-7, and illustrates contact between the Delta and Byzantium. [tia reviewed by A. O/acomaix1) 
in Aegyptus, xt (1031), 507, by Nav in #.0.0., vir (1830), 422-41, by E. B. in Ricerche religiose, vax (1931), 
85-6, by F. Hacer in A.8., xt (1031), 155-60, by H. Donnses in T.L.2., uv (1930), 611, by F. Pexrens 
in Reewe de? Univ. Broe., xxxv (1930), 108*-13*, by F. Comont in Revue Belge, rx (1030), 922-4, and by 
F.. Drekamy in Theol, Rie. x=Ex (1931), 255-60 

Studies on Severus of Alexandria appear by , 
KABNTHALES in the same periodical, 327-31. 

The latter writer also contributes Theophilus von Aynopolia, in BLN. vu (1931), 331-49. 

kK. TRiAstariviiororios, Die Novelle des Patriarchen Athanosius ther die tpyopio, appears in 
BLN .J,, ¥m (1931), 13846. 

A. Maven, Der Heilige wid die Dirne. Eine motivgeschichtliche Studie zu Hroteviis “ Abraham” und 
“Pafnuties,” in Bayer, Blitter f. d. Gymnasialsschulweeen, Lxvir (1031), 73-06, deals with the Pelagin- 
Martinisnua levenc, ete. 

G. Nour, Lea miracles de Saint-Mercure Philopater, appeared in Aethiops, rv (1031), 204; the same 
writers Les mirocles de (fobra-Manfas Zedous, iiid,, 33-6 (A suivre). 





scmissen in BuNa/., vi (10G1), 1-13, and by Fa. P. 


(c) Mow asTicism 


P. Rescy, La docirine ascétique des premiers maitres dgyptiens du JV #téele (1931), xxxvili 4+ 287, belonga 
to the series “* Bhudes de Theol, historique.” 

5. Bagnak, que signifle avpuorys Teaperpys?, appeared in Byzantion, vi (1931), 343-55, the writer 
contending that é rots Kipow denotes a monk of the cloister, It receives a brief notice by F. D, in B.Z., 
xxxr (1931), 410. 

A. L. Somarrz, Pie Walt der dg. Etnmadier, «+ (ef. Jowrnal, xvit (1931), 251), is reviewed by E. Baeccra 
in Bull, Soc, f Arch. d Alex., xxvi (1031), 345 

F. Harwin, L'hist, Laueiaqne... (ef. Journal, XVI (1800), 251), is reviewed by H. Koow in T0.Z., v1 
(1831), 161-3, ond by F. Doorn in O.L.Z., xxxv (1032), 328. 
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_ A very important contribution to the study of 8, Pakhom and his rule is Dom A. Boow, Pachomiana 
Latina: Régle et épttres de S. Pochime, épitre de 8. Théodore et Liber de 8. Orsiesiue. Texte latin de S. Jérome, 
élilé par Dom A.B., Louvain (Bill. de la Rewwe de U Hist, ecelds., Fase. vii) (1992), lx + 200: the Latin text 
is as in Migne’s Putr. fLat., but & critical and corrected edition, andl then ta given alan 6 renekukik Takers 
edition of the Coptic fragments of the Rule (= Musebn, xi). The work has a very full apparatus from all 
material at preeent available, 


VL NON-LITERARY TEXTS 


CO. Bonwzn, Noles on the Paris magical pepyrvs, in Classical Philology, xxv (1930), 180-3, on Paria BLN. 
Suppl. gr. 674, cites evidence from unpublished magical papyri in Michigan. 

P, Cottarr, A propos de quelques exercices scholaires, in BF. xxx (1930), 417-83, gives a achonl-boy 

S. Erreem and L. Amonpses, Papyri Osloenses, 1 (ef. Journal, xvi (1931), 251), has been reviewed by 
W. Scuvnant in 0.0.2., ui (1931), 1163-5, very briefly by A. M. in Bull. de la Soc. de Ling., xxxu (1031), 
and by F. 24. in A%., xxxr (1051), 416, more folly by A. 1. Beu. in Class, Rev., xvi (1932), 25-4, and 
by H.C. Yourte in Classical Philology, xxvii (1932), 86-05, this last w very full critique of laudatory tone. 

W. Hesosrensenc, Die griechvach-koptischen MOY AON Ostrake (cf. Journal, xvr( 1031), 252), isreviewed 
by F. Z. in B.Z., xxx1 (1931), 416-7. 

T. Horrxen, Orientaliach-ReligiongescMiciiliches que den griechischen Zowberpapyrit Aeqyplena, appears 
in Archiv Orientaing, Praha, vi (1931), 327-58. 


A. Jacony, Zu Pop. Grace, Mag., m1, 470 iL, in Archie f. Religionwissenschaft, (1031), 204-5, is 
largely concerned with Coptic. 


P, Jenssrunt, Dis kopiischen Papyri des Asiatischen Museums, Publ. de la Soc. Bgyplologique. ..Lénin- 
grad, vi (1931), 21-44. 

A. C, Jonsxsos and H. B. van Hoses, Papyri tn the Privcetnen University Collection, Baltimore (1931), 
xxiii + 148, has been described by H. 1. Benin (luse, Hev,, xivr (1932), 22-3, and by A. 8. Hust in Journal, 
xvur (1031), 263-4, who notes “the principles of abbreviation do not seem to hove been fully grasped.” 

H. Musten, Les atiles coptes du Monaatére de Saint-Simeon d Assounn, in Aegyptes, xt (1931), 257-2), 
433-44, inscriptions with translation and notea, from Monneret de Villard and other sources. Altogether 
177 inscriptions. 

K. Paemexpasz, News griechische Zouberpepyri, appears in Gaomen, VE (1831), 217-73. The same 
author's Papyri Groec. Magic., o (1951), xv + 214, contains 4 considerable proportion of Coptic interest, 
old Coptic magical worda and names, etc, A short Coptic amulet appears in No, 48 (p. 181); Nos. [80 ff. 
are Christian. A review appears by Bavnr in 7'L.Z., .vo (1932), 160-70. The earlier volume receives a full 
review by F. Zvcken in #.2., xxxt (1951), 35540, The third volume of thia valunble collection, to contain 
hymna, a much-needed index, etc, is in preparation. 

K. Premenpasy, Dear papyrus maguyues de lo collection de la Fondation Egyptotogique, appears in Chron. 
Wf! Egypte, ¥t (1931), 187-40, and deals with MSS. P. Brox. Inv. E. 6300, 6391. 

The sare author's Zur Papyruakunde forma a eection of Micgav, Handbuch der Bihlinthekwissen., Leiprig 
(1931), 200-331. ‘x 
frogments from the Michigan Collection, publications of the American Academy in Rome (1031), are deseribed 
by H. 1. Bex in Journal, xvi (1031), 268-9, and reviewed by Witcken in Archiv, rx (1931), 244-9. 

C. Soman, ia koptischer Werkvertrag, in A.Z., Lxv1 (1931), 102-6, gives 13 lines of text from a Cairo MS. 

A. Bremwewren, Byzantinische Ménchstestamente, appears in Aegyptus, xix (1932), 55-04. ) 

W. Wessenx, Die Papyrologie u. die ersten Anfdinge dea Neugriechischen, in B.Nol,, vu (1090/1), 317-2 
has teferenoe to Christian papyri, if not so directly concerned with Coptic, The same author's essay, La 
minéralogie myatique des papyrus magiques, was a communication read (by M. Hombert) at the Leiden 





" H.0, Yourm, A gnostic amulet with an Aramaic inscription, is published in J. Amer. Or. Soc., 1 (1930), 
214-20, The inscription ia mawf/axoufra/im/fepw, which Y. regards as Aramaic and translates “Jacob, 
likenoes of Jabweh his son.” ' . ae 
On material specially connected with jurisprudence attention may be drawn to Au SCHULLER, Coptic Law, 
in The Juridical Review, xa (1031), 211-40, which ia based on the author's Ten Coptic Legal Texts (from 
Jéme) to be published this year in Papers of the Metrop, Mus, af Art: o translation of No. 7 of therae is 
appended to the article cited. | od 0 
ML Srmmwarren, Proposition relative 4 la pwhlicalion des papyras et ostraca coptes du content juridique, 
Journ. of Egypt. Arch. xvii, 24 
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was the title of s communication to the Oriental Congress at Leiden (read by M, Seide). The proposal was 
cordially endorsed by the Congress, ss recorded in Gaomen, vii (1031), 670. 

A. Srumxwenster, Die Reehtastellung der Kirchen u. Kldwter nach den Papyri (ef. Journal, x¥r (1030), 955), 
is reviewed by C. Wassenr in BLN o/., mr (1931), 877-8. 

J. Simo, Répertoire des bibliothtques publiques et privées contenant des manuacrits coples, in Musdon, xurv 
(1981), 137-52, is o useful, and indeed necessary, attempt to furnish a guide to available Coptic material, but 
will need supplementing. 

M. Homuent, Bulletin Papyrologique (1930), appears in Bycaation, v1 (1991), 722-30, 

KR. Movrsenpe, Le glaive de Donianos: Objete ef inacr. magiques de Syrie, in Mel, de la Fuc., aad x¥ 
(1000-31), 51-137, containe material which has at least an indirect bearing on Exyptian n 

P. A. M. Knorr (not Kroppe, as by error in Journal, xvir (1031), 252), Auagentlte koptische Saab arteake 
is reviewed by KR. Paemespaxz in Phil, Work, om (1092), 571. 


VI. PHTILOLOGY 


On phonetics we find W. H. Worenn., Coptic Sounds. J, The main Currents of their History, Ann Arbor 
(1ag2), 69 

W. E. Crom, Coptic Dictionary (ef. Jowrnal, xvi (1931), 252), is reviewed by W. Hexas 
A.#., xxxt (1991), 90-9, and by F, Cauice in 0.0.2., xxxv (1032), 253-4. W. E. Cac kas ctessaren 
Un noneean mot pour naire to BP. xxx (1950), 453-5, dealing with the word #morna, 

W. Czmnarat Der Riakhems dar boptschen Sprache wed seine Hadewtung in der Sprachgestaltung (Akad. 
d. Wiss. in Wien, Ph.-Hist. Ki. Site.) (1991), iv + 257, is largely concerned with phonetics, accents, otc., 
very technical in character. 

TE. Devaun, Etudes ef notes, in Kemi, 1 (1930), 136-48, includes (note viii, 2) Sur la genre ef la forme de 
Soo (8) ef de sea wrriantes. 

W, F. Encerrox, Eiymologies of thnoor and soos, in Amer. J. of Sem. Langa, and [al., xivur (1930), 
ft. 

G. Heuszn, Die Personennamen,.. (cf. Jowrnal, xvt (1030), 253), is reviewed by M. Homment in Her. 
Belge, Phol-Hiat, OL, x (1931), 613-5, and by P. A. Boraen in Museum, xxxrx (1922), 88-9, 

P. JemnsTept contributes Zur lerthalischen Newschdpfung im Koptischen to A.Z., uxv (190), 127-8. 

L, Kemmn, Quelques remarques sur lo huppe (upupe epops) dans [ Egypte ancienne, in B.I.F., xxx (1080), 
0-1, cites Captic Rano nat = Greek covxoida. 

V. Lonet, Deuz rocines tincloriales de i Egypte ancienne, Orcanelle ef garcnee, in Kemi, mi (1930), 23-32, 
deala with wétj and jp" — onton, amis. 

a 4, Poworsky, ur koptischen Lonutlehre, 1, in A.Z., uxvir (1931), 74-7; refers expecially to unaccented € 
in Fayytumic. 

W. SrreceLbend, Die Vokalisation von mbj-t “Nene” (*ugn), appears in A.Z., pxvi (1030), 131. 

W. Tint, Die Vokalisation des Faiyumisches, in BF. xxx (130), 361-8, The eame writer publishes 
Kophiache Dialehigrammatil, Munich (1041), xv + 91 + 48", containing readings and glossary: itis reviewed 
by P. Borsen in Museum, xxxix (1982), 117-8, by A. Clanoentst) in Aegyptus, x1 (1091), 507, and by 
H. J. Poworsny in 0.£.2., xxxrv (1931), 339-43, The samo writer's Outertrief und Prodigt in achmimischen 
Dialelt, giving a new, but vei tramiientary. Akhmimic text, appears in Stud. cu Epig. a. Papyreak,, Leipzig 
(1931),61, Uplate, andis chiefly of interest for its light on the dialect and punctuation. Ttis from a Rainer frag, 
por vbeaior Rraeamih lich, by C. Somuamor in 2.0.2., wo (1932), 481, and by A.J. Pouorsey im Gnomon, vm 

In the review of H. G. Eveuyx Warren, The monasteries of the Wadi" Natrdu, Part I (ef, Journal, x 
(1027), 257), by C. Samp in O.0.2., xxx (1029), 250-03, ik considerable pace ta dinruted tis ovtiiahans and 
saben of Dr. Bobby’ s appendix on the transliteration of Arabic in the Copto-Arbie MS. with which he 








Amongst works on kindred languages and comparative philology may be noted KE, Zymanz, Des 
meroitische Sprockproblen, in Anthropos, xxv (1990), 400-83, which ia reviewed by M. Comes in Mull. de la 
Sor, de Ting., xx1 (1921), 1i8—27M). 

L, Hompcvncen, Les dialectes coptes et mandes (ef, Journal, xv1 (1990), 253), is reviewed by H. Juxsmx in 
O1,2%,, xexry (1051), 713-4. 

M. Comex, Quelyues mote preméditerranéens, in Hull, de la Soc, de La » XXXI (1931), 37-41, inolodes o 
note on Coptic drére = “lily,” 
sie nT IF appears in J... (1031), 249-79, but does not refer 
7 in. 
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VUL ARCHAEOLOGY AND ART 

(a) EXPLORATION AND EXcavaTion 
‘The Sth od. of K. Bannexen, Aegypten wnd der Sudan (ef. Journal, xv (1929), 268), is reviewed b 
L. Bowenaror in O.L.#., xxv (1932), 26-8. : | chard : 

Jowass Gronc Herzog ru Sacusex, Neue Streifriiye... (ef. Jowrnal, xvi (1991), 253), ie reviewed by 
W. F. Vounaca in 0.C., v (1930), 255-6, by Lurronor in 0.L.2., xxxrv (1931), 048, and by H, Dvexsisc 
in T.L.2., ut (1931), 273-4. | 

Oo. H. Mynes anil H. W. Famatas, Exenrotions at Anmant 1920-37, appears in Journal, xvit (1931), 
223-32, und describes excavations at Armant to the south of Liccor, A note, Erment (Hermonthia), alao 
| spacer is Archiv Orientforech., vi (1931), 245-6. On the Coptic material obtained by the workers, ¢f. p. 182 
Above. 

Onto Bares, Excavafiona at Marsa Matruh, in Harvard African Studies, vu (1927), chap. iv, 177-87, 
deals with “The Byrantine site and the Isle of the Jews" (cf. E. Broocin below). 

Cacm-Wistock-Warrz, Monastery of Epiphanius (ef. Journal, xm (1927), 258), is reviewed by 
C. Wasseny in BN. ., vir (1931), 213-5, 

The Awnual Report (1931) of the New York Metropolitan Museum of Art containa (p. 14) the note: 
“Very important phases in the origin of Christianity and of early Christian art are treated in The Monasteries 
of the Wadi'n Natron, by H.G. Evelyn White, edited by Walter Hanser and now being printed with funds 
contributed by Edward §. Hirkness."’ 

W. BR. Earner, Prefiminary Report of the Work of the Archaeological Survey of Nubia, appears in AS. 
x2ax (1030), L17-28, 

W. Havsun, The Christian Necropolis in Khargeh Oasia, in Bull. Metrop. Mua, of Art, New York (1932), 
38, la not a repetition of De Book's notes but a much more careful and professional account of part of the 
same cemetery: it ia preliminary to a general account of the Museum's expedition to the Oasis, in which 
H. G. Evelyn White took part. The first three plates represent Christian chapels, but the others have no 

Prince Oman Torssous, Eftwle eur la Wodi Natrouwn, sex moines ef sea couvents, Alexandria (1091), 58, 
containd « general sketch of the history and o description of the monasteries of the Widi ‘n-Natrim. 
Monsener on Vinwanp, Les ¢glisea du monaatire des Syrieans aw Wadi en-Natrun, is announced but I have 
not been able to trace it. 

5. A. B. Mencun, Aw erpedition to Alyesinia, in Bull. Amer, School of Oriental Res. (1930), 27-9, in which 
the author describes an expedition to collect Biblical and liturgical manuscripte. 

In the [Mustrated London News of 4. 7. 31; 14-16, 10 illust., were some interesting pictures of 
St. Antony's monastery in the Qalala Hills, due to the work there of the American Byzantine Institute. 
The illustrations are from photographs in the Paris International Exhibition of Byzantine Art and show 
copies of paintings of the twelfth to fifteenth centuries. 


(6) AnT Ast AROHTITEQTURE 


Marnous H. Simtarka Pasa, Dafil el Mathof e-qitty wihom el-tond’un wa-l-"adiral el-'ateriyya, Cairo, 
T (1930), 233; 1m (1092), 292, with numerous illustrations, ia o guide to the Coptic Museum in Old Cairo and 


to the various Coptic churches and monasteries in the vicinity. An English translation entitled “A brief 
guide to the Coptio Museum and the ancient Coptic Churches and Monasteries" is in course of preparation. 


Dr. Dona Zuntz, Aoptieche (rrafetelen. Ihre ceitliche wnd Griliche Einordnung, is published in the 
Mittheilungen des deviach, Inet. f. aeg. A., Kairo, 1 (1931), 22-38, It ia the subject of a review by U. M. 
VittanD) in Aegyptus, xt (1031), 501-2, 

The British Musewmn Querterly, v1 (1831), 33, gives an aocount of Coptic and Greek gravestones recently 
aided to the oollection. 

J, Wiereer, I ecrcofagi cristions antichs (1020), xvi + 14, and 111 figs., with Album of x + 155 plates, 
is reviewed by L. AH. Vewcewt in F,, xt (1091), GB6-H00. 

EB. Breocia, (ne afatuetia del Buon Postore di Morena Matruh, in Bull, Soo, d' Arch, of Alex., wxvi (1031), 
247-57, deals with astatue found at El-Baraton, the ancient Parsetonium, which may be of Christian origin. 

G. Dormont, fo sculpture copte, Paria (1031), 4, with 72 plates in beliotype reproducing 20) specimens, 
statues, bas-reliefs, maaques, ete. 

T. Rice, Byzantine Glozed Pottery, Oxford (1930), 122, 21 plates, frontispiece, 1 map, opens up fairly 
new ground as its only precursor waa Wallis’s The Bycantine Ceramic Art, London (1007), but in it Egypt 
occupies = very secondary place. It is reviewed by A. AvrOuot in B.2., xxx1 (1931), 400, 
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F. Sucetino, Die Tawhe als religioses Symbol im chrisilichen Aertum (1930), xxiv + 310, is not directly 
concerned with Coptio art. It is reviewed by L. H. Viscent in A.B. xu (1991), 535-000 (with Wilpert, 
above). 

CO. Bonnux, Huse du Lourre. Aniquites Eguptiennes, Catalogus-Giide, Paris (1032), 285, 40 illustr., is 
naturally mainly occupied with the objects belonging to ancient Egypt, but there are aleo Christian relics 
from Bawit and elaewhere, including pottery and liturgical bronges of Coptic and Byzantine type. 


(c) TeExtTInEes 

5. Dmann, Coptic Tertiles in the Metropolitan Musenm, appears in Metrop. Museum Studies, New York, 
Tr (1031), 230-52, 19 illuetr. (cf. the anme writer's Coptic and By.-Arolie Textiles, mentioned in Jowrnal, 
xvi (1031), 253). 

BR, Pristen, Tissus coptes du Musée du Louwere, Paria (1931), 12 pages text, 48 plates in coloura repre- 
senting 222 subjects. 

In the two catalogues mentioned above, of the Moseums in Old Cairo and the Louvre respectively, there 
are ceveral references to Coptic and Byzantine textiles. 


(dq) FoLELore 
E. A. W. Booon, Egyption Tales ond Romances, pagan, Chriatian,and Muslim, London (1031), 424, contains 
Christian stories from texts already published by B, 
©, Lasauny, Amuletic und Tatowierungen in Agypten, in Archiv f. Religionwissensch., xxrx (1931), 130-8, 
is more concerned with ancient Egypt. This is the oase also with Guattan Monammnn, Les survivances de 
Egypte antique dana le Folklore égyptien moderne, Paris (1920), 210, This latter work is reviewed in Anc. 
Egept (1930), 79-80. 
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F NOTES AND NEWS 


The excavations at Tell el-‘Amarnah are to be continued this winter under the direction of 
Mr. John D.S. Pendlebury, who expects to begin work about December lst, The staff includes 
Mr. Ralph Lavers, architect, Mr. H. W. Fairman, Mr. Stephen Sherman and Mr. Hilary 
Waddington, all members of last year’s expedition, and Mr, Philip Chubb and Mr. Charles 
OQ. Brasch, two new recruits. The Committee had feared that owing to general financial diffi- 
culties no field work would be possible this winter, but thanks to Mrs. Hubbard, who has again 
made a generous contribution, and to the Director of the Brooklyn Museum, who has allocated 
a considerable sum to this particular work, the expedition has been made not only a possibility 
but almost an obligation. 


No expedition will be sent to Armant this winter, but Mr. Myers and Mr. Baly will work up 
the materials already in hand with a view to bringing out the final report next autumn. 


Plans for continuing the epigraphical work at Abydos had not been completed at the time 
of going to press, but it is hoped that arrangements similar to those of the past two seasons may 
be possible. The material for the first two volumes ia all finished and im the hands of the printers. 
li is hoped that Volume 1 will be published in the apring of 1933 and Volume tr in the autumn 
of the same year. The excellence of the specimen plates exhibited at the Summer Exhibition 
was attested by all who saw them. 


Under the auspices of the Society Dr, Alan Gardiner is bringing out the fifth and last volume 
of the Theban Tomba Series; no date is yet fixed for its publication, but it should not now be 
long delayed. 


In the hope of enrolling many who are interested in the work of the Society but are not able 
to subscribe to full membership, the Committee has instituted a new status for Associates, who, 
for an annual subscription of seven shillings and sixpence, will be entitled to attend the Lectures 
and Special Meetings and Exhibitions arranged by the Society, and to read in the Society's 
reenige though they will not be allowed to take books out. Associates will also receive the 
Annual Report, notices of all new publications, and similar literature, It is hoped that a large 
number of persons will thus be able to keep in touch with the Society’s work and help to further 
its activities. 


The Annual Summer Exhibition was held from June 27th to July 27th in rooms kindly lent 
by the Wellcome Historical Medical Museum. Objects from the excavations at; Armant and 
Tell el-“Amarnah were shown, as well as drawings, photographs and finished plates from the 
temple of Seti I at Abydos. During the course of the Exhibition Mr. Pendlebury gave two 
lectures on the work at Tell él: ‘Amarnah, and Mr. Myers one on the Prehistoric Peoples of , 
Armant. 


The Society will celebrate the fiftieth year of its foundation by holding a Meeting in the 
Meeting Room of the Royal Society on October 31st. Short papers on the work of the three 
branches of the Society's activity will be read by Professors Griffith, Newberry and Hunt. 
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The price of the volume of Studies presented to Professor F. Ll. Griffith in honour of his 
seventieth birthday on May 27th lust will, in wccordance with the circular issued with the last 
number of the Journal, be raised to five guineas after the publication of this present number. 
It may be added here that the volume consists of about 500 pages of articles contributed by 
almost every Egyptologist of note in the world. * 


We congratulate our President, Dr. Robert Mond, on the honour of knighthood which has 
been conferred upon him. It is a matter of the greatest satisfaction to those who are aware of 
his devoted enthusiasm for the many causes he espouses that his immense services to science 
and to society should have received this recognition. 





The Society loses an old friend by the death on April 10th last of W. L.S, Loat, Loat 
male his first acquaintance with Keypt when he took part, as Boulanger’s assistant, in the 
great fishery survey of the Nile. His first experience of excavation was gained, we believe, 
under Sir Flinders Petrie, and it was here that he met Ayrton and formed a friendship which 
only ended with the latter's untimely death in Ceylon. In the season 1908-9 the two excavated 
for the Society at and near Abydos; the main work of the season was the clearing of a pre- 
dynastic cemetery at El-Mahasnah, Ayrton's appointment to Ceylon broke up the combination, 
and Loat was not in Egypt again until the season 1912-13, when he again worked at Abydos, 
taking entire charge of the excavation and publication of an ibis cemetery which was found 
early in the season. ‘This was his last visit to Egypt, for the War put an end to his plans for the 
next season. He marned and retired to the West Country, to devote himself to the hybridizi 
of certain species of garden flowers on which he was already a recognized authority. The War 
had found him well beyond the age for service, yet he managed to get himself accepted by the 
Garrison Artillery. In 1918 he was again able to return to his beloved flowers and to retire to 
4 quiet home at Mevagissey in Cornwall, which he barely left except for a long journey in the 
Andes about five years ago. He died after a long illness, probably a delayed effect of blackwater 
fever, from which he had suffered severely years previously on the Upper Nile. 

He was an able excavator, patient, and clever with his hands, and firm and just in handling 
the native workman, As a man he was feurless, indifferent to pain, generous in the extreme, 
and without a thought of self. Strong when occasion needed it, he could be as gentle as a child 
when dealing with weakness or suffering in others. Those of ua who were privileged to work 
with him will always remember him as a cheerful and loyal colleague, who never went back on 
his word, and who always demanded a higher standard of conduct and work from himself than 
from his neighbour. 





It is with deep regret that we learn, as we go to press, of the sudden death on October 8th 
of Miss Winifred M. Crompton, for twenty years past Keeper of the Egyptian Section of the 
Manchester University Museum. Miss Crompton was in charge of one of the most important 
Egyptological collections in the Kingdom and devoted her life to its improvement and arrange- 
ment, She will be sadly missed both by her colleagues in the Museum and by the many 
Egyptologists to whom she always gave so warm a welcome on their visits to Manchester, 


Dr, Alan Gardiner appears in a somewhat new role in his book called The Theory of Speech 
and Language, which has recently been issued by the Clarendon Press. It has been written 
during the last few years in the intervals of other work, and forms a notable contribution to 
the literature of Linguistics. 
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The Keeper of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum asks us to publish 

Tn consequence of structural alterations the Trustees of the British Museum have ordered 
that the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Egyptian Rooms and the Babylonian Room be closed for 
a period. The objects from these rooms are now for the most part packed away and are not 
available for mspection until further notice, An exhibition of Egyptian papyri, paintings, cloth 
stulfs and painted wooden objects is being arranged in the Third Egyptian Room and will 
shortly be open to the public. To prevent disappointment, scholars are asked to take note of 
these arrangements, and are warned that they should enquire whether any object or clasa of 
objects described im the guide to these galleries is available before visiting the British Museum 
to prosecute special studies, 


NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Grommatié der Terte cua El Amarna, By Dr. Fatoa Beane. Paris: Geuthner, 1950. 
In this book Dr. Behnk attempts to supply ao much-needed want, namely the bridging of the gap between 
the claasie idiom of the inscriptions of the Middle and Early New Kingdom on the one hand and the pure 
Late Egyptian of the Nineteenth and Twentieth Dynasties on the other. While, however, the present work 
gives an excellent summary of the principal outward peculiarities of the written language of the Amarna 
period, it is impossible in the amall space allowed (72 pages of autographed text) to do real justice to the 
subject. The morphology is treated fairly fully, but the disoussion of syntax is utterly inadequate, and the 
reader is left with the impression that the suthor has not probed far below the surface of her subject. To 
take a case in point: in instances of apposition of nouns where one member ia in the possessive, there is a rule 
in Late Ecyptian that when the possessive is the first member of the apposition the suffix-pronoun ia need, 
while when it is in the second place the possessive article is required; compare meet... Wror, “omy mother 
..Werel,” Mes, N 3 with Nb-njri tigi met, “ Nubnofret my mother,” did., N 5. This robe is clearly shown 
in two examples quoted on p. 4 of the present book, namely tf-i py Yin, “my inther the Aten,” beside 
pf Tin pty Uf, “the Aten my father,” but no comment on the difference between these constructions is to 
be foun!: actanlly they are quoted only in connexion with the writing of the word for “father.” 

The neglect of syntax is nowhere more manifest than in the sections on the verb. It is impossible to deal 
with each case in detail, bot it will be enfficient to point out that no account whatever is given of the usea 
of the Old Perfective, the written forma alone being recorded, while the construction turf hr 4am is simply 
mentioned in the section on simple prepositions as being very common; afew examples of the Pseudo-verbal 
Construction are found in the section on “‘adverbiale Nominaleites.” In the account of the negatives bw 
and bait should have been stated clearly how far these correspond to older # and nv, with special reference 
to the effect of the later negative words on the temporal significance (past, present, or future) of the forme 
of the suffix-conjugation, but the anthor is content with saying that bw adm-f is used in “gewohnlichen 
Aussagecatz,” bn ddeef in “emphatischen Aussage™ in oaths and with future meaning, and that de ddm-n-f 
occurs Ieside 9 dg f; so far oe can be judged from the instances quoted, the equations dw éimef = » dfnef, 
ba didi! = ne ddeo-f and be deine fn sdn-n-f areexact. Indealing with non-verbal sentences Dr. Behnk adheres 
to theo Ll dichotomy of “adverbiale Nominalaitee” and “nominale Nominalsitze,’ wheresa Gardiner's triple 
division into sentences with “adverbial,” “nominal” and “adjectival” predicates is clearly far superior; 
the final example in § 0) with n-sy, “ belongs to,” comes under this Inst beading. This adherence to the older 
terminology and classifications is characteristic of the book. 

There are also a few points in the text where the reviewer ventures to offer a different. opinion: 

§44d, Aris not required after mf, see Gardiner's article in Journal, xiv, 86 ff.; this ahould therefore 
be deleted from “omissions” of prepositions, 

g53. Hit, wa, df and mel are not “characteristically Late Egyptian verb-stema”; Aj occurs in the 
Pyramid Texta (8§ 400 b; 2202 0); 0 too dora wef in the construction ir wef (§ 1223 a, see also Gardiner, Ey. 
Gramm., § 352); waf ocours in Peasant, B 1, 257, B 2. 107; and rvi is found in Simwhe, B62, 277. 

§50b(8). niin wn hel... is certainly an infinitive, not Afevf, of. Gardiner, op. cit. § 307. 

$67 b. sit bond Tait nie rink impertective relative forms “after the relative a" but d¢m-f forma dependent 
upon genitival n; cf. Gardiner, op. ci., $101, where the first example shows clearly by the use of the feminine 
af that this « is really the genitival ailjective. 

It is ta be regretted that Dr. Behnk has treated the subject of her study 50 summarily and has not made 
fuller use of the recent discoveries in the realm of Egyptian grammar, #0 that it cannot be said that this book 
i¢ a satisfactory presentment of the matter, but the fact remains that it is ao far the only attempt at dealing 
with the grammar of the Amarns Texts 4 a whole, andl os such it is o neceasary tool in the hands of the 
philologist. 





HK. O. Faunaxen, 


An Introduction to Egyptian Religion, An Account of Religion im Eguyt during the Kighteenth Dynasty. By 
A. W. Saonrm. Pp. xv + 159. 

The author of this handbook has set himeelf » very difficult task, but at the end the reader cannot but feel 

that he has been exceedingly sucecesful within his self-imposed limite. Uf the student finds in it littl that is 

oriinal he will nevertheless find it valuable in codifying his thoughts to some extent, while on the other hand 
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it can be put into the hands of the layman without those irritating warnings with which so many books of 
this type require to be hedyed, 

Porhape tte beat characteriatit from the purely technical point of view is the clear revelation that we know 
0 littl: of a period eo brilliantly illominated na the Eighteenth Dynasty; how much more true this is of the 
earlier periods! The book contains on pp. 34 ff. an excellent little account of a temple and ite use at this 
period, but it only goes to show that the whole matter has escaped us, We have, it is true, the ritual, but this 
would better be described as a “prayer book” than a “service book,"’ and is of aa littl: use in explaining 
the temple's purpose as the Book of Common Prayer would ba in explaining a Gothic cathedral, which grew 
up in reeponae to needs that have little or no trace in the ordinary service of the day. 

We are apt to say glibly that the oultus was Solar in origin and to point to facts which seem to prove this, 
but the implicutions of this have been ignored. How did the cult develop in historia times? The Siun-temples 
of which we have Old Kingdom traces were of a radically different type from those of the Eighteenth Dynasty 
and quite unsauited for the later form of service, in that they appear to have had no cult-etatuec. The question 
cannot be solved by referring to “‘influence™ from other cults, since the whole hasis was different. The fact 
of the matter seems to be that the king's daily washing was taken over bodily into the temple cult at the 
time when the statue made ita appearance, but how or why this appearance took place is quite unknows 
The difficulty hes, I think, in our complete ignorance of Heliopolis. When Akhenaten essayed a return to 
aheolute Sun-worship itis probable that he based his ritual on “the Heliopolitan Use" rather than on a cut-up 
version of the Amiin-cult, as Blackman seems to imply (Hastings Eneys. Hel. Bth., art. Worship). It is to 
be noted that while the Old Kingdom Sun-temples had altars these diminished enormously in importance 
in later times, if they did not disappear entirely, until their re-emergence as important in Atenism; this 
would seem to indicate that the cult; was going back to earlier times for its inspiration. 

The other uses of the temple are unknown to us apart from fragmentary scenes of special festivals, yet 
these other uses must have determined the form of the temple, since the cult as we know it took place in 
one room. The layman appears to have been excluded from the daily toilet of the god, and possibly, to judge 
from Berlin Stele 23077, he was confined to the outer courtyard. The author states this definitely but the 
evidence is very slight one way or the other, and his further point that the oult-image was always concealed 
from the laymen even when the boat-ahrine was carried in procession seeme « little unlikely, The people 
must surely have occasionally been allowed to see the god they were worshipping. 

The development of the temple building is another point on which we are surprisingly ignorant. The 
great Highteenth Dynasty temples, closely connected as they are with the San-cult, have apparently more 
connexion with the ahrines of the lesa important goda of early times than with the great Sun-temples referred 
toabove. Petrie points out in Ehnasaya, pp. 5 oF Vhat-Twctteh Dreubaby tekites beat a abkene senemblenss 
to the very carlieat temples of which we have any information. If this were not 60 it would be dificult to 
account for the development of the Holy of Holies from complete openness to complete darkness, which 
latter hardly snggests Sun-worship. The explanation of the darkness would seem more likely to be that 
eonservatiam forbade any alteration in a chamber that was probably dark and windowless for convenience 
in building. The author speaks of the sanctuary as completely dark at this period, but aurely the Abydos 
chapels contradiot this. 

This is only one of the many points which give rise to speculation in this book, and it ia to be regretted 
that the plan of the work precludes the author from developing them, since bis handling of the subject 
shows o knowledge and ability refreshing to dissover in s book on a theme too often mauled by the meom- 
petent and ignorant “ mystic. 

Bhi a ooetiec arent cf viet Wha eb wholly admirable little introduction to the subject, and it is to 
be hoped that it will be widely known to counteract the volume of nonsense which haa been, and is still, 
current on Maypeien roligian. In particular Chapter rv may be recommended to all those affected by the 

“Pseudo-Christian™ view of Ateniam. For the traveller afflicted by a surplos of incomprehensible temples 
and reliefs it will be an invaluable guide. 











T. J. Comm Baty. 


The Coptic Version of The Acta of the Apostles and the Pauline Epistles, in the Sahidic Dialect, Edited by 
Sir Henaeer TaHomesox. Cambridie, |it2. 
The importance ascribed to the Safidic version of the Acta may be jadged from the consideration paid it 
in Prof. Ropes’s book (in The Beginnings of Christianity, 1026), where it is described as deriving probably from 
a text of the B-type, retaining slight vestiges of “western” influence, and thus illustrating the current from 
the latter towards a B-type in Egypt. tis, however, one of the books which hitherto was notably incomplete, 
several long gape towarda the end being conspicuous, despite Horner's diligence. Now, in this new MS. of 
Mr. Chester Beatty's, we have the entire text, from the beginning to end. The valushle lista of readings, 


Journ. of Egypt. Arch. xvm, 25 
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bewides much other technical information in Prof. Ropes's book, were contributed by Sir Herbert Thompeon, 
who had already printed o collation of the ancient papyrus text in the British Museum; thus he was the 
predestined editor for the new MS. Besides Acts this and also another of the Beatty MSS. contain the Fourth 
Gospel, with which the editor's previous work had made him especially conversant, while one of them 
includes moreover a complete text of “the Apostic.” Of the St. John, already adequately available, only 
a collation is here given; but the Pauline Epistles are printed in full, with a collation of the only other com- 
plete MS., that in the Pierpant Morgan collection. Needless to say, the editing of all is of the minutest 
accurmey. The apparatus in Acts contains a mass of valuable information, testifying to s rare familiarity 
with Coptic idiom and grammar. The whole ia preceded by critical estimates of the texte, with lists of selected 
readings and so on. Incidentally many corrections are male to Horner's texta, which it will not in future 
be safe to wae without consulting this edition. 

The Beatty MSS. came from the Monastery of Jeremins, at Sakkirah—very probably the home too of 
the Chicago Proverhe—and are ascribed by the editor to the first half of the seventh century or thereabouts, 
The hand of one of them is certainly very like that of Brit. Mus, Catal, No. 971, datable about 650, though 
coins found with the MSS, suggest. date somewhat earlier than that. The sparing decoration of the two 
principal volumes is eo similar ae to preclude any great interval of time between them; nor are the different 
types of script—one angular, the other rownded—an argument against this, as witness, for instance, their 
combination or alternation in the Freer Paalter. A curious feature, common to the two main MSS., is the 
formule Eis o @eo¢ at the head of the first page, This I cannot remember to have seen in any other Coptic 
manuscript. And the formula itself, with the definite article, seems to be extremely rare, only two instances 
(both epigraphic) being recorded by Peterson (ETS GOS, in Forschungen 2. Relig. wu. Lit d, A. u. N. Teat., 
1026, pp. 30, 61). 

Among the many interesting features to which the notes draw attention a few may be remarked on here. 

Acts ¥. 42. This use of atm ravety can be paralleled from Job vi, 7B (cf. Coptie Dict., 108 b supra), 

xiii. 27, covwn- aa construct, though rare and presumably archaic, is found in S, ¢., in Berlin Gnostic 
Pap. 8502; oftener in A? and F’, 

sii. don. €To neot, o misunderstood form, occurring elsewhere (ef. loc, cit,, 246 b), 

xvi. 12. The spelling ne Aonsa recalls o curious echo of this verse in a homily of Pseudo-Severna (Budge, 
St. Michael, 66 = Budge, Miscel, Texts, 161 = Amélinean, Contes, 1, 86), 

xxl. 38, biee cis found, with eboa, ¢y., in Eeeli, xxxvi. 34 (varying with qwee), but alone thus it seems 
to be unknown. 

xxvii. 30. May not we translate (despite the Greek) “took counsel fo see whether, ete.""? 

Phil, ii, 20, Can epn- be the construct of epown? They so often occur together (mrqye egown eg n- 
sual ePOTH epn-, Nexe egorn epn-) that Sethe's derivation (from go) seems preferable. 

Col i. 10. tps and apa may well be but one word; cf, TAooge-wAoose, TOTC-ToORFC, iypArt-Are, 
Hatce-nagce ete, There is a suspicions likeness moreover between tpa and tap. 

Particularly instructive notes will be found on Acts xvii. 10, xxi. 28, xxviii. 15, Rom. v, 12, 1 Cor. vii. 
6-38, Heb. xii. 27, Col. ii. 2, did. 18. 





W. E. Caum, 


Papyn der Universitat Miinchen. Flerausgegeben von Waurer Orro, WILHELM Srinceupene}, Leoro.n 
Wace. Erstes Heft: Die demotiechen Papyri Loeh, von Witarenm Srrecrianno, mit Zusitzen von 
Wacrer Orro; mit 38 Lichtdrncktafeln, Miinchen: C. H. Beek'sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1031. 


Throughout this poathumous work of the great demotist we are made fully acquainted with one of the moat 
important collections of demotic papyri that exists. Among the seventy papyri of the James Loeb collection 
wt Munich, there is no single one to compare in extent and importance with the Petition of Petési in the 
John Ryland collection at Manchester; but the periods represented by them, and the variety of their 
Hubjects, are sufficient to bring them inte rivalry with the older collection. 

Chronologically the Loeb papyri commence with o fragmentary contract from the thirty-fifth year of 
the reign of Ammsis TT (the founder of Naucratis); then follow two papyri of the time of Paabenintiahes Ty, 
dated, as tanal, in his second year although he was overthrown after six months of reign by Cambyses, and 
then aeven or perhaps nine of Darius I between his secoml and thirty-sixth year. All of theee come from 
Gebelin, just south of Thebes and Erment, and none of them is in “abnormal” hinratic, which had become 
olmoelete hefore the end of the reign of Amasia IL But the most interesting in the whole collection is one af 
Deriud from Mephantine. dated in the thirty-sixth year, and belonging to 4 group of three papyri which 
formed part of the correspondence between the priesta of Chnum at Elephantine and a satrap of Egypt, 
previously unknown, named Pherendates, appointed towards the end of Darius’ reign. These three papyri, 
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two of which are in the Berlin collection, were published together by Spiegelberg in the Sitsungaberichte of 
the Berlin Academy for 29 November, 1025, and the Loeb papyrus, as the Bower of the demotic collection, 
waa again edited by the same acholar in 1929-as part of a Festechrift in honour of Herr James Loch, The 
Berlin papyri concern the appointment of a lesonds, t.c., chief priest, of the great temple, an appointment 
from which all disaffected persons were to be excluded, even if the names of such were sulimitted by the 
priests. The changes made in the present edition of the Loeb papyrus are considerable and important, but 
do not appear to the roviewer in all cases as improvements. 

Next tothe Persian series comes o surprisingly big group of about thirty papyri from Tehnah (Acoris) of 
the time of Alexander Aegus, an age of comparative scarcity in papyri. A few early and late Ptolemaic 
pepyri from Tehnah and from Aphroditopolis in the Fayyim complete the oollection. 

The nsunl tale of contracts anil legal documents ia here pleasantly broken, for most of the papyri are 
letters on business and introduce ua to new formulae and expressiona, Aa the lntest work of that ripe scholar 
Wilhelm Spiegelberg, this volume, although it never received the fina] touches of the master’s hand, will 
always have a special interest and valoe. The collection was a formidable one for a man in failing health 
to catalogue, and we are not surprised to find acknowledgments by the regretted author to helpers, pupils 
and colleagues, including Professor Sethe himeelf. 

In an appendix Professor Otto, who has aeen the work through the press, has printed some critical notes 
from the standpoint of a Grecian “ Papyrologist,” who, however, has taken a keen interest in demotic studies 
for many years paat. 

The edition of cach papyrus consista of a photographic facsimile, brief deacription, complete translitera- 
tion, brief comments and foot-notes, all very concise, The method of transliteration is founded on that of 
Sethe, in which the consonants represented by the anorstors of the demotio signa are reprodoned in full, 
almost as if it were the classical language that was being represented, e.g., iw instead of e, In spite of its 
extreme clumsiness, this method has the advantage of iniformity, and carries the student back at once to 
the palaeographic origina, which are now well determined. Since many of the alphabetic signs arc of oompound 
origin, it is not surprising that different ligatures were used for different varieties of a principal sound. 
Spiegelberg has introduced two new and very useful alphabetic symbols, representing the hgature for 14 
by ¢ and that for @ by A; thos, amongat other advantages, the soundlese fem. ending f oan always be dis- 
tinguished from the strongly sounded / of the qualitutive, and the mixed-sounding 4 from the definite 4 and A, 
Spievelberg still writes d for the representative of the ancient d, although it ia very difficult to carry it 
through consistently. 1 confess that [ atall prefer my own rather haphazard method of tranaliteration which 
pays more attention to Coptic than to Ancient Egyptian forms, but 1 shall adopt ¢ and 4 with gratitude, 

Jt is needless to aay that this volume with ite wealth of learning has isa a seine of ateeeesl We te 
present reviewer. But, mounting on the shoulders of Spiegelberg, | seem to discern a few pointa more clearly 
than they appeared even to his eves. In Papyrus T there is «fine instance of a curious inversion in which the 
subject follows the predicate in order to gain « certain emphasis. This emphasis hardly appears in the trans- 
lation of Spiegelberg (recto Il, 13, 14): *Mége man an Artabanos schreiben, dasa man es nicht auf die Tenne 
bringt (14) und dass e= geachehe, dass das Korn, das man in den Hafen von Syene wird hinabbringen kinnen, 
hinahgebracht wird (15) auf das Schiff.” These papyri have many unusual words and idiome, of which the 
meaning ia difficult to fix even if their reading can be recognized. | would suggest the following translation: 
“Let word be sent to Artahanus that it (the corn in the ship) be not unloaded on to the ground (or ex- 
seaeorieeneale and that only eo much corn as can be unloaded in one Syene boat? shall be put out on the bank," 

ane ion, my Abe a “Trpn a im ty new ate p yin def bp peiw nl ew a rh neta o dry nwt Sen? 
ante o ntw 6 bry hr p gr, continuing “and that the men guard the remainder, staying on the bank (or 
on the ship). The difference between Spiegelberg'’s translation and mine involves only one essential change 
in the reading of a ringle word—the rest is simply a slightly different use of identical materials accurately 
provided by the editer of the papyrus. 

Although there is « considerable list of errata, a certain number of slight mistakes or printers’ errors 
remain, In papyrus No, 41 (pp. 70 ff.) there is no transliteration of the four obscure witnesses’ names on the 
verso, although the tranalation on p. 71 supplies all that is really needful. On p, 72 the reference to 4.2. 
in the second foot-note can be made intelligible and correct by omitting the first 8. 

Tt may be o wholesome incitement to young demotiste, aa it is a comfort to old ones, to observe that 
even Spiegelberg had to leave a good deal muiread or uninterpreted in the rather fragmentary documents of 
this collection. 





F. Law. Goorvirs. 


25—2 
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Ten Coptic Legal Texts. Edited with translations, ete., by A. Anrmun Schtnier, Assistant Professor of Law, 
Columbia University. New York (The Metropolitan Museum of Art), 1932. 


At the recent Papyrus Congress at Brosaels a resolution was adopted aa to the desirability of a aystematic 
publication of the innumerable (though mostly fragmentary) Coptic legal documenta still lying unnoticed 
in museums and libraries. The present book waa of course far advanced toward publication when that pious 
wish took shape; but it ia the first on the subject to appear since and it ia well calculated to encourage 
further work. Not that future scholars can often expect Professor Schiller's good fortune: he has been able 
to collect ten documents, several of them in intact condition and of unusual interest, even in that large 
corpus to whioh they, one and all, belong; for they form yet another instaiment of the apparently still 
unexhausted hoard from Jémé (Medinet Habu), How mich of all this—they began to appear in Europe 
not far short of a century ago—came from the charter-room of St. Phochammon's monastery it is not easy 
now to dewide; a certain number of deeda make no mention of it or ite officials and in the present book its 
nite appears in one text only. Perhaps the municipal archives were, for greater safety, deposited in the 
monastery, beside ite own deeds, The papyrus here included, which belongs to the British Museum (No. 5), 
arrived there with several others, all in one coarse linen bag, its mouth tied with a cord. Whether thease 
now in New York (Nos. 1-4) were found with these I am not sure, though it seems probable, 

The contents of the book are varied: deeds of release, of discharge, of guaranty, of sale, » comminal 
Ttaking (respecting dyyapeia) and an acknowledgement of debt. Nos, 1 and 5 are the longest, the 
most interesting and the most diffioult. There are passages in both of them which it would try the oldest 
hands among us satisfactorily to translate, and it is not astonishing if the rambling statementa, the involved 
anil ambiguous syntax, have now and then defeated their editor, Indeed thease two long fexis, if not the 
others by the same excellent but verbose scribe, incline one to accuse him of an excessive distaste for clear 
ex 

Professor Schilles’s reputation aa a legal historian, intervated especially in later Egyptian lew, is guarantee 
enough for the value of his juristic commentary—he had already treated st length of these same texts in 
an article in the Juridical Review, Sept. 1931—and it is only unfortunate that the frequent obacurities of the 
texts should have sometimes left the precise purport of a perhsps crucial passage still doubtful. 

The texts are, on the whole, very well transcribed, not excepting that of No, 3, in the peculiar, lizatured 
hand of Aristophanes, so easily liable to misreading. No. 4 is in unusually ligatureless, almoat semi-uncial, 
which the editor gives reasons for bringing into relation with the neighbouring Epiphanian community, thus 
apparently shown to have prolonged ita existence beyond the conquest of 641. 

A few notes on details may be useful. 


No. L. 34, eto., poAonotce is whag this scribe writes, 
2, sie, TANCK Is surely 4 misprint, for soul is the translation each time given, 
2, ete., oyna, the monastic habit, 
io, NT pmaAcrn, “they have given (repaid) them threefold.” 
79, rimres, not rores. Its translation in this oft-reourring phrase is not easy. 
ho. 3. 5, nevecentary na (cf. 17). 
a0, PMNEKACTPON, ib, a weTE (airecy) MMO. 
No. 3. 12 ff., oy looks more like # y (# has #0 often the form 3), Was 3 nomésmata the sum guaranteed for 
each man? 
=f accoltes 1 peAcypovs, oTpeyBAod® = orpeSAodGadwos (an unrecorded word), pap* cow remain to 












No, 4. 28, ahha KOCMA, 
No. 5. 35, sSopice € ia probably to be connected with the MPOpic moc excommunication in 50, 
44, core! ¥, Bo I too read it, but ? gat tiaso07F. 
60, the new Pefroniua, What does this mean? It recalla “the new Moses,” “tho new Judas” and t 
like. Petronius, the short-lived successor to Pashomius, seems an insdequate prototype. = 
76, €1c BIApy Tin (suippytw), for tearing wp. 
i, a-T-anaAAacn duane, The privative at- is not there. 
1G, Netntwwse, your plantation (ac. of monks ag SICCESBOTH ; ef. 7. Hppe veoberos). 
150, a witness here from Justinianopolis rijs kare yopas, is curious, If this is Koptos (wv. Panly- 
Wissowa), then “lower country” could not have ita normal meaning. But another Tustinianopolis 
seema to have been near Alexandria (v. Preisigke, Whuch., 1, 302), 
No. 6. 16, ao t for om, “that we should continue to assist one another." 
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No, 10. 12, entune (codoror), linen sheets, I should think (and so Prof. Schiller thought, in his pre- 
liminary article), rather than the tax on weaving. 
The book concludes with really exhaustive and most welcome indexes and its appearance, with its 
beautiful plates, doce great credit both to the Metropolitan Museum and the Cambridge Preaa. 
W. E. Crum. 


fe“ coeur" dans les tertes épyptiens. Par AtexanpeE Prxkorr. Paris: Geuthner, 1930. Pp. 128, 


This book is primarily « collection of facta rather than an examination of certain very real problema connected 
with the heart in these texts. Where the author attempts to explain the facts he is not very convincing, and 
tere renee eemriinn na: theae. he fens tential ves arent: arene ie:%: fore anpre:ormtions 

The chief argument of the book, that Ai and i} are the physical and “moral” heart respectively, is 
handily maintainable in any period from which we have texts. The passage from Sinuhe (quoted on p. 19) 
which the author uses to support his case seems to me flatly to contradict it. I must confess complete 
inability to recognize the subtle distinction between the meaning of the two worda, and the passage is almost 
certainly a purely poetic one, in which the separate words are used to avoid repetition, Further, o careful 
examination (which | made « few years ago with somewhat the same idea in mind) of the relevant passages 
in the Pyramid Texts entirely fails to support his view. 

As a work of reference, on the other hand, the book faila by reason of the syatem adopted. It is divided 
into extremely comprehensive chapters, and no index of subjects is to be found. Further, the references to 
texte are all too frequently almost wousable, Gardiner’s SinwAe, for instance, is 40 conveniently arranged 
that if reference wore given to the original any commentary would ipso facto be available, while a mere 
direct reference to Gardiner enablea no one who has not the commentary by him to verify the quotation. 
Surely all references to papyri should be by page and line. Sethe's Lesestiicke, aguin, is cormpiled for the 
learner and is hardly a major collection of texts to which reference can fairly be made, A final criticiam in 
this direction ia that the transcriptions from hieratio are by no means above reproach and in at least one 
cise a quotation contains two erroneous hieroglyphic signs. There follows a list of comments on one or two 

It does not pretend to be an exhaustive list of mattera upon which remark might be made. 

P, 11, The quotation from the Pyramid Texta bogins at 066. 

P, 23. The quotation from the Peasant is BL, 275-80. The last sentence ahould bo “There issued forth 
from my belly on account of the condition thereof.’ (See Gardiner, in Journal, mm, 18.) 

P. 55. Lacan, Tertes relig., 85. 25, is an important passage for the relation of the-b; and the heart, and 
might have been quoted here. 

P, 61, The translation should end“. , ,de (leurs) cours et leur force magique.” (Cf. Bethe, Drom. Texte, 
I, 52.) 

P. 62. wih can hardly mean ‘bo grow old" here; more probably “to flourish” or similar. Wh. d, eg, Spr. 
quotes wh}, “to grow old,” only from later times. 

P, 63, Why should the ides of the hoart revivifying the dead man and his fear that his heart might be 
taken from him be Osirian and his capture of the hearts of others not? Surely they are the came idea, and 
definitely pre-Osirian. Ral any casey yeteed ie: She Py lance Sak the enth aee paren Set peed 

P. 65. First quotation. For § read } and for | read [\. Also the f refers to Atum, not the deceased, who 
is in the first person. 

dk oir m pt, Thou unitest with the god in heaven,” not "Thy 46 is a god in heaven.” 

T. J. Comm Bary. 


Worterbuch der Acgypliachen Sprache, im Aufirage der deutachen Akademien. Heransgegeben von Apocr 
Euman und Heamann Guarow. Finfter Band. Leipzig: J.C. Hinrichs'’scho Buchhandlung, 130-1931. 
dto. Pp. 639. 

It is now more than half s century eines Erman recognized unerringly the two leading stages of the Egyptian 

language that were observable in the hieroglyphio and hierwtic records, wiz., Middle Egyptian and Late 

Egyptian, ste Mea rope ean Mage esse trots cries. aps on ates ora ehp etn cx cmaaeae 

an historical treatment of Egyptian grammar and inaugurated a new era in linguistic Egyptalow 

philological branch of Egyptology had stagnated for many decades, while grammar succeeding | 

only left-atudenta with the feeling that Egyptian waa a hopeless morass of formless and contradictory com- 

position without change in 3000 years and that translation must be in the main by arbitrary guesswork. 

The older scholars wished to continue in the old paths and attacked Erman fiercely for some thirty years. 

But meanwhile he waa forming o strong body of young and eager students in Borlin to whom he communi- 
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exted his almost daily discoveries; they thomaelves contributing much to the perfecting of his syatem. 
Erman quickly roge to be the loader of German Egyptology, and his pupils tanght in its leading universities. 

By 1894, thongh opposition waa still fierce in various countries, Erman's views were powerfully repre- 
aented in Denmark, Austria, England and Amerioa, and now no one contests them except in unesential 
detail. Erman, Sethe, Steindorff and other scholars attached to the Berlin achool having worked out the 
roma, and commected up all the stages of the language from the oldeat Pyramid ‘Texts to the lateat Coptic, 
the need of a reliable dictionary was universally felt. Brugech'a Worferfmch, the work of a giant acholar, 
gigantic in reading, memory, and understanding, published i in 1867-8 with a supplement in 1880-2, had been 
compiled and published before Erman’ s work huwl been well begun, The values of many hieroglyphic signs, 
ani the meanings and uses of multitudes of words and particles, were established «nbsequently, an advance 
due in part to the discovery of masses of new and illuminating texte, but chiefly to the fresh treatment by 
Erman’s school, Of hieroglyphic signs in regular use there are only two of which the phonetin value is still 
so uncertam that they have to be excluded from the alphabetic arrangement of the new Warlerbuch anil 
relegated to the end. 

To complete his work in Egyptian philology and fill s great need, a scheme for compiling « complete 
dictionary of Egyptian wae prepared by Prof. Erman in 1896, At that time it-was hoped that in twelve years 
the work would be so far actvanoced that the printing would commence in 1908, Tt-waa to be an international 
undertaking, centred in Berlin, with an editorial committee of four German scholars, representing respectively 
the Academies of Berlin, GOttingen, Leipzig and Munich, to which the carrying ont of the work was entrusted 
by the Imperial Government iteelf. Of the four representative professors Pictschmann and Ebers are long 
since dead, and Professors Sethe and Jonker have been elected to fill the vacant placea, The Great War inter- 
vened, aod the mass of material collected (on the exhaustive plan adopted for the Latin Thesaurus) grew 
almost bevond the measure of human capacity to deal with it. Gradually, however, the materials were 
arranged and with the help of a substantial grant from America a mode of publication waa deciited on, 
which has proceeded with perfect regularity since 1926, First a vocubulary was to be prepared and issued 
in autograph in yearly volumes, secondly the references for the vocabulary were to be printed, thirdly the 
most instructive examples of the employment of words in their clearest contexta were to be autographed and 
lasted in volumes at convenient intervals. In this way a complete Thesaurus waa to be built up. The present 
volume ena the first part of the plan, and Professor Erman, the initiator of the whole acheme, may be warmly 

congratulated on having seen the vocabulary finished. 

Many of those who have watohed the proceeding from afar, and still more those who have spent years in 
collecting and classifying the material, may perhape feel disappointed at the somewhat meagre outeome; 
but one must realize the vastness of the task and the necessity of working it out bit by bit. Tt waa indeed 
disappointing to find the references with which the fret part began withdrawn from the second and aub- 
sequent parts, so that the original scheme of a veritable Thesaurus seemed reduced to the barest possible 
vocabulary. Eut now that this vocabulary is recognized a3 a single item in a complete scheme we can steel 
ourselves to wait for the remainder, even. if it should be for our anecezeors and not for ourselves to see the 
ureat Worterbuch accomplished, 

Now that we have the vocabulary of the Thesaurus we may fairly enquire how nearly it corresponds to 
our ideal, The hieroglyphic group chosen aa the standard for each word is beautifully written, and its trans- 
literation is clear, The words succeed each other in strict alphabetical order according to the transliteration: 
the meanings follow in a aeparate column in a logioal order with indiestions of period and a letter which will 
lead us to a textual reference when the key ia provided in the next section of the work. In a final column, 
variant épellings and writings are given, again with indication of period. This is all very satisfying and uaeful 
for a mere vocabulary, The yooabulary ia long and derived from a very wide field. The Pyramid Texts us 
well as the endless writings upen the Ptolemaic and Roman temples are drawn upon and many new or rare 
word is included. And yet it is not exhaustive. Many rare words and dro? Acyopeva whose 
haa not been established are omitted, apparently with intention; although it is for these that the aitvandet 
student would most naturally look, and any day « pellucid passage may be discovered containing one of 
them and establishing its meaning with the help of the rare examples which should surely havo been enu- 
merated in the Warterbuch, 

Tremember lately hunting for a scarce word, i sm, Whichseemoed adequately explained and illustrated 
by examples in Brugech’s anciont Warterbuch, vin, 1266, but does not appear at all in the vocabulary of the 
new Weortertuch; and it is certain that the meanings attributed to words in the latter are not entirely up to 
dete. Tt must be difficult indeed for the hard-worked editor to keep abreast of all the brilliant ideas con- 
tained in modern editions of texta, Undoubtedly the Wérterbuck ia already very useful and the complete 
series should be vastly more ao, but we face the uncomfortable prospect of having in future to consulé three 
separate volume: for each word that we investigate, and in references to quote not only the page number 
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but also the volume in each of the series. Much of this could have been easily avoided by continnous paging 
throughout the volumes in each series, and it would surely be a great gain to reduce the three volumes to 
two. This might be done without much inconvenience to the editors if they would combine the second and 
the third series in one, giving not only references to publications but aleo revised copies of the crucial texta 
in hieroglyphic on the same page. May we hope then that the editors will see fit to have continnous pagination 
throughout each series, and that the third series will be abeorbed into the second? If these two changes in 
the scheme are possible, changes suggested by two distinguished and well-practised scholars among the 
reviewer's friends, they will be counted as great additional blessings by all who are to wee this monumental 
work. 

Tf not, we must console ourselves by the consideration that at the present time we are accustomed to 
consulting six or seven separnte volumes of dictionaries hy different authors, as well as special indices to 
particular texts. We have therefore much cause for rejoicing in the completion of the vocabulary and golden 
expectations of the remainder of the great undertaking. 

F. Lu, Guirrrra. 
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